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PREFACE. 


WitiTTBiN during the, inontbs when- tlie great* struggle be- 
tween Japan and Eussia has been in progress, and com- 
pleted before the issue of the war in the Far East has 
been finally decided, this volume does not take full cog- 
nisance of events which illustrate the rehitions between 
naval and military force m few campaigns in modern 
history have illustrated them. It lias, homwev, bemi 
possible to ridV.r to the fall of Port 'Arthur, which was 
so essentially the result of., action by 'an army working 
ill concert with, and operating in the interests of, sea- 
power. And some of the. earlier, incidents of the re- 
markable contest luive been brought into requisition in 
support of deductions and in explanation of principles. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In literature which treats of naval strategy and works 
dealing with naval and military history it is the practice 
to speak of “command of the sea” when describing the 
situation consequent upon the fleets of one belligerent hav- 
ing gained a decided advantage over those of the other, 
or where the navy of one side is unquestionably superior 
to that of the other. It is a term in common use, and it 
will be freely employed in this volume. But “maritime 
preponderance,” the expression used on the title - page, 
more correctly defines the conditions which ordinarily arise 
in warfare between States laying claim to a measure 
of sea-power. 

In a struggle such as that recently concluded in South 
Africa, where the greatest of naval Powers was pitted 
against two petty republics neither of which had access 
to the sea, maritime command may be complete and in- 
disputable. Even in conflicts between nations both main- 
taining fighting forces afloat, it may happen that owing 
to circumstances the supremacy upon the ocean of one 
side or the other may be absolute and uncontested for a 


Command 
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season, or may remain so throughout the whole duration 
of hostilities. But it is most unusual for a belligerent who 
enters upon a struggle with warships under his control, 
to suffer total eclipse at sea or to have his vessels defin- 
itively confined to port, no matter how superior the naval 
forces of the enemy may be at the outset, or how pre- 
dominant they may become during the course of operations. 
The expression “command of the sea” has in fact always 
had a somewhat limited signification. That this is so 
IS proved by history, and it is susceptible of simple 
explanation. 

Victory in a naval combat may arise from the possession 
of greater naval resources by the winning side during the 
encounter. It may be the result of superior tactical skill, 
or of better seamanship, or of more accurate gunnery. But 
the success is seldom so complete that nothing is left of 
the beaten fleet. Even after the extraordinarily decisive 
battles of the Nile and of Trafalgar, a few units of the 
defeated squadrons were left to fight another day. Certain 
ships almost inevitably escape and find a refuge in some 
secure haven, where their injuries can be repaired They 
may not seriously endanger the navy or the commerce of 
the adversary, nor seriously interfere with the combina- 
tions of the opposing side. But they are not incapable of 
mischief, and as long as they exist they are in a position 
within restricted limits, to dispute the command of the sea 
with the enemy-only locally perhaps and for a short space 

ime but sufficiently to cause some anxiety to the hostHe 
admmals, and with good fortune to create diversions and 
possibly to do serious damage. 

Mo^ver most „.val powers .re in . position to carry 
out shipbmld.ng and to arm merchant yesseb during the 
comae o a atouggle. The construction and fitting-out of 
™ “e may he impracacahlt^fc battle 

ship and cruiser of to-dav canrmi, Km ; . , 
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notice, — but vessels designed to prey upon commerce can 
be rapidly equipped for service. A formidable armament 
is not necessary to convert an ordinary merchant steamer 
into a warship capable of dealing peremptorily with a 
transport carrying troops if not under convoy. The life 
of such highwaymen of the sea may be short, they may 
be tracked down and destroyed before they do any appre- 
ciable mischief ; but as long as they are afloat they 
constitute a danger, and while their existence may not rob 
the opposing belligerent of his maritime preponderance they 
do tend to deprive him of undisputed command of the sea. 

The pronounced supremacy which this country achieved The ex- 
afloat after Trafalgar never attained the ideal perfection tire‘’penin- 

a . ■ , ■ , _ , _ . . ^ siilar War 

or causing the enemy s flag to disappear entirely on the 

high seas. Even before the outbreak of hostilities with 
America in 1812 the British fleets by no means enjoyed 
unquestioned control of the ocean. For although it was 
possible to ensure the safe conduct of expeditionary forces 
over sea to the Baltic, to Flanders, and to the Peninsula, 
and although no hostile squadron dared to put to sea from 
the great French naval ports, isolated hostile ships were 
busy striking at our trade. And when trouble arose across 
the Atlantic, that security enjoyed by transports and by 
merchant vessels when command of the sea is absolute 
and complete, was no longer enjoyed under the Union Jack 
even in the Bay of Biscay and on the coast of Portugal. 

Soon after the battle of Vittoria five store-ships and a troop 
transport were captured by the enemy. Eeinforcements 
ready at Gibraltar and Lisbon could not be despatched to 
Santander for fear of hostile cruisers. “I wish you to be 
distinctly apprised,” wrote Melville from the Admiralty to 
Wellington in Spain, “that we will not be responsible for 
ships sailing singly or without convoy between this country 
and Spain and Portugal, or for any considerable distance 
along the coasts of these countries.” And yet all this time 
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tne Jsntisn navy was in possession of the command of the 
sea, as that expression is understood in its broad strategical 
sense. Where the prosecution of a military enterprise or 
the progress of a land campaign is largely dependent upon 
the free and uninterrupted transport over sea of troops and 
war material and supplies, it is obvious that the distinction 
between absolute control of the waters and mere established 
maritime preponderance is an important distinction, if not 
a vital one. The expression “command of the sea” is, 
however, convenient, and it is sanctioned by usage. It 
will therefore be frequently employed in the following 
pages. 

rertof”- relations which exist between military operations 

maritime preponderance have Jo be considered from 

SSr P°™ts of view. The subject with which the 

volume professes to treat consists, in fact, of two separate 
parts. Sea-power in time of war ds, under normal cir- 
cumstances, to a great extent dependent upon the support 
and assistance of military force. The action of armies is 
on the other hand, in certain conditions not unlikely to 
arise, subservient to and only justified by the existence of 
Therefore in the arrangement of this 
work the two sides of the question will be kept in some 
measure distmct. The earlier chapters will endeavour to 
show the extent to which naval forces must rely upon the 
co-operation of the mOitary under ordinary conditions of 
war. The later chapters wiU treat of the influence of 
sea-power upon land operations, and will demonstrate the 
remarkable strategical advantages which an army may de- 
rive from the power of traversing the sea at will in virtue 
of maritime command. A special chapter will be devoted 
to the question of inland waters. And in the final chapter 
some technical points in connection with the training and 
organisation and equipment of the land- and sea-services 
wiU be dealt with, suggested bv what has 
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The subject will throughout he treated from the soldier’s Tlie 

. '"n • .JecttO'foe 

point 01 View. Jb or tins reason an attempt will be made at 
to place before military readers the fundamental truths of of 

naval strategy, while it will be assumed that the broad 
principles which govern the art of war on land are under- 
stood. Most of the views set out in the ensuing pages, 
both as regards naval questions and as regards military 
questions, are of general acceptance, and are hardly likely 
to he called in question. It is, however, impossible to 
altogether avoid controversial topics, and certain opinions 
which will be expressed and certain deductions which will 
be made from incidents in the history of war, may perhaps 
not be approved of by all schools of strategical thought. 

Still it is hoped that if the book proves nothing else, it 
will at least prove afresh how great is the importance in 
a land like our own of cordial, close, and constant co- 
operation between its navy and its army, not only when 
the nation is actually engaged in war, but also when Im- 
perial questions of defence are under discussion and come 
up for decision in time of peace. And before closing this 
introductory chapter it will not be uninteresting to look 
hack into old records of military and naval operations, and 
to illustrate by actual examples the evils which arise when 
military and naval forces, intended to act in co-operation, 
fail to do so from want of mutual understanding. 

Our own history affords such a multitude of examples Examples 
of military operations dependent upon sea-power, of con- agreement 
Junct expeditions across the ocean, of attacks upon mari- 
time strongholds, and of the various forms which amphibious 
war may take under all manner of conditions, that we Savies.“^ 
naturally find in its pages instances in times past of mis- 
understandings and jealousies between the sister services. 

And it must be confessed that instances of friction, not 
unfrequently leading to serious inconvenience if not to 
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actual disaster, were by no means uncommon in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. But we may as well first 
look farther afield and show that foreign countries can also 
provide their quota of striking and unedifying examples. 

The disastrous ending of the great Turkish expedition 
to Malta in 1565 was in no small degree the direct con- 
sequence of the quarrels between Mustapha the general 
and Piali the admiral. Both appear to have been to blame, 
and both blundered. “Each was more intent upon de- 
priving his colleague of the honour of success than carrying 
on the main objects of the expedition/’ writes the historian 
of the Knights of Malta, “and each felt that if he were 
not principal actor at the capture of the island, he would 
rather the attempt were a failure than that the other 
should reap the fruits of success.” It is only fair to the 
rivals, who vied with each other in personal gallantry 
during the furious struggle against the intrepid defenders, 
to remember that Soliman the Magnificent was apt to adopt 
drastic measures against centurions who failed. 

The story of Dupleix and La Bourdonais in India affords 
a melancholy example of the evils which may arise in 
war when the military and the naval leader are not in 
harmony. Dupleix was not, it is true, strictly speaking, 
a soldier; but in the eighteenth century civilian pioneers 
of over-sea empire became soldiers by force of circumstances. 
They administered armies, and framed and executed plans of 
conquest. La Bourdonais, one of the greatest and most 
prescient of French sailors, perceived as soon as he reached 
the Indian Ocean to take command of the naval forces, and 
acquainted himself with the situation in that far-off region, 
that upon sea-power must rest the foundations of French 
sovereignty in Hindustan. Imbued with this idea, he con- 
verted Mauritius into a great naval place of arms, he 
organised and developed his command in those waters 
with rare skill and forethought, and he prepared every- 
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tiling with' such, resources as he had at his disposal, for 
the struggle with England for the . control of the East . ■ 
which he knew must come.' But when the strife commenced 
he found himself confronted by an unforeseen difficulty — 
the suspicion, the jealousy, and the obstruction of the 
military chief, Dupleix. He was thwarted at every turn. 

When on his way to attack Madras he asked for 60 guns 
and for some stores at Pondicherry, Dupleix refused the 
stores, sent only 30 guns of small calibre, and supplied 
water so bad that the personnel of the fleet was decimated 
by dysentery. Eventually the feud came to a head. La 
Bourdonais returned to his native land, and before the 
military genius of Clive and the sea-power of England in 
the Indian Ocean, French dreams of supremacy in Hindustan 
vanished like the morning mists before the rising sun. 

And yet Dupleix was a great administrator, a man of 
vast ambitions, and a diplomatist of a character singularly 
well suited to deal with oriental races and to dominate 
them. 

A few years later we find Count Lally, the French Laiiyand 

• 1 A t / mAchd. 

governor and commander-in-chief, quarrelling with DAche 
the admiral, and DAche ultimately leaving the governor in 
the lurch. Sea-power decided the fate of India. But one 
cause of the command of the sea in those waters becoming 
a British asset in the long contest for ascendancy, may 
undoubtedly be set down to the lack of co-operation and 
cordiality between the naval and military forces of France 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that during the Santiago 
operations by land and sea around Santiago de Cuba in 
1898, the relations between the naval and military com- 
manders were not of a very happy character; and in 
following the course of the operations it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that co-operation between the services 
was not so generous and so disinterested as it might 
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have been. No serious evil resulted, perhaps, from 
friction such as it was. But that there was frici 
is placed beyond dispute by published despatches ; 
documents. 

;s Soldiers and sailors in the past in this and other countr 
> knowing little of each other’s duties and objects, of 
failed to properly appreciate them at times of crisis.” A 
no more remarkable instance of this can be found than 
the person of Napoleon, who, in spite of his marvelh 
grasp of facts, of his close study of details, and of : 
genius for adapting his objects and purposes to meet t 
conditions which presented themselves to him, nei 
mastered the secrets of the element which proved his u 
doing. Thiers has to admit that even after the lesson 
Trafalgar “Admiral Deeres, continuing to place at t 
disposal of Napoleon professed experience and a superi 
mind, could not always succeed in persuading him th 
in the navy, with good will, with courage, with mone 
with genius itself, it is not possible to make amends f, 
time and long training.” On the sea he had indifferei 
materials to work with, -unsatisfactory and halting a( 
mirais, iiiexDerieiicp.ri njunfoinc. _ 


of the Spliigen made by Macdonald 
the extraordinary impediments over 
crossing the St Bernard, he could 
difficulties of the sea could not be va 
men handling the ponderous machine 
when confronted by a skilful enemy 
French writer: ‘But one thing was v 
of Austerlitz, — U sentiment emet 
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mariner'^ His imperious temper rejected advice, and 
would brook no eontradictiom To a military figure so 
commanding, counsel even from a Massena seems almost 
an impertinence; but had Napoleon listened to the rep- 
resentations of Iiis naval experts he might have avoided 
many grave errors most prejudicial to liis fortunes, and 
he might have been saved much bitter disappointment. 

It is interesting to contrast the attitude of Napoleon 
towards the chiefs of his sea-service with that of a soldier 
who stands second to him and to no other, the great Duke 
of Marlborough. After Blenheim and Eamillies, Marl- 
borough was for a time the foremost figure in Europe. Not 
only was he recognised in that age of strife as a master 
of the art of war, but by foreign Grovernments as well as 
by his own he was acknowledged to be a statesman of the 
very front rank, as competent to guide the policy of nations 
in the hour of danger as he was certain to lead armies 
placed under his orders to victory on the battlefield. The 
idea that England should hold a commanding position in 
the Mediterranean did not originate with him. It had 
been the dream of Charles II. in the early days of his reign, 
before the duties and responsibilities of kingship began 
to pall. It had formed one of the main objectives of the 
policy of William III. to the end. But Marlborough re- 
vived it at the proper time, and he made a supreme effort 
to realise it when, the course of the war all over Europe 
demanding that a decisive blow should be struck, he con- 
ceived the bold project of a great combined operation of war 
by land and sea for the seizure and destruction of Toulon. 
To carry this out it was indispensable that British sea-power 
should be firmly established in the western Mediterranean, 
and that British admirals should have at their command 
a naval base farther advanced than the gut of Gibraltar, 

Mahan, Influence of Sea-Power upon the French devolution and Empire,’ 
voL ii. p. 141 . 
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But in all his letters on the subject he was studiously 
careful not to express opinions on technical naval matters, 
or to assume an attitude which might offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the naval chiefs. “ There is no one but admits 
the necessity of having a winter squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, but when all is said and done we must submit 
to the judgment of the admirals and sea-officers on the 
safety of the port and other accommodation for the ships- 
of-the-line.” “All the orders that can be given in England 
must be entirely subservient to the judgment of the fleet.” 
“The sea-service is not so easily managed as that of land. 
There are many more precautions to take, and you and I 
are not capable of judging them.” He was most anxious 
that Minorca should be seized, he realised the strategical 
importance of its noble eastern inlet at a time when Eooke 
and Shovel and Leake but dimly appreciated its signifi- 
cance ; but he was careful to admit that this was a question 
for the navy to decide, and to express his views on the 
purely nautical aspect of the question in guarded terms. 

Marlborough s attitude is especially interesting in view 
of ^ the fact that in his time the relations between the 
British land- and sea-services were generally the reverse 
of cordial, and taking it into consideration that, when the 
navy and the army were obliged from the circumstances 
of the ease to work together, jealousies and recriminations 
almost invariably ensued, while disaster, due to lack of 
mutual co-operation, was by no means unknown. This is 
made manifest by the following short of certain 

conjunct expeditions undertaken by this country between 
the Elizabethan era and the time when Pitt laid his firm 

grasp on the helm of the State in the early days of the 
Seven Years" War. 

In the days of Drake’s and Ealeigh’s expeditions to the 
West Indies, those enterprising pioneers of empire were 
supreme over their fighting men, whether they were soldiers 
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or were sailors. Bub when an expedition was despatched 
to Lisbon, with Drake commanding the fleet while Korreys 
commanded the troops, there was a fiasco. 

Cromwell, sturdy, resolute soldier and far-seeing states- Penn and 
man as he was, was not altogether happy in his arrange- 
ments for oversea expeditions. When Penn as admiral and 
Venables as general were despatched in 1655 to wrest the 
West Indies from the hands of Spain, three commissioners 
were especially deputed to keep the peace between the two 
chiefs. The Lord Protector was not unaware that jealousies 
existed. Before the expedition started he addressed an 
appeal to Penn which clearly indicated the existence of a 
doubt in his mind whether the leaders would work in 
harmony. The appeal had some effect. One of the com- 
missioners was able at an early stage to communicate the 
gratifying intelligence that the demeanour of admiral and 
general towards each other at sea was “ sweet and hopeful.” 

But when the armament brought up off the coast of St 
Domingo and the time for action came, the services no 
longer worked together smoothly. Venables charged Penn 
with grudging his soldiers food. Penn’s comments upon 
Venables’ operations ashore were, not without some reason 
it must be confessed, of a decidedly caustic character. The 
expedition proved a disastrous failure. And it is difflcult, 
reading the accounts of what occurred, to avoid the con- 
clusion that, even taking into account the ineptitude of 
Venables and the inferior class of the troops with which 
he had to carry out his task, the unsatisfactory result was 
mainly due to lack of effective co-operation between the 
army and the navy in operations of which co-operation was 
the keystone. 

In 1702 a great armada was got together by England Cadiz, 
and her allies destined to attack Cadiz. Generals Bellasis 
and Sparre were respectively the English and Dutch 
generals. Sir G. Eooke was at the head of the fleet. 
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The Duke of Ormonde was in supreme command. Al- 
though a landing was effected and some little damage was 
done to Spanish shipping, the project failed to accomplish 
its purpose ; and its ill-success, while partly due to military 
mismanagement, was mainly the consequence of quarrels 
between the admirals and generals. “ We are,” wrote 
■Colonel Stanhope, “not only divided sea against land, but 
land against land, and sea against sea. Now if it be true 
that a house divided cannot stand, I am afraid that it is 
still more true that an army and fleet each divided against 
itself, and each against the other, can make no conquests.” 
The force, having ignominiously abandoned the enterprise, 
was on Its way home when intelligence of some shipping 
in Vigo afforded it an opportunity of wiping out the 
memory of an episode which, in its detailed history and 
in its result, affords eloquent testimony of the evil which 

arises when misunderstandings occur between naval and 

military forces acting, or supposed to be acting, in concert 
In 1706, the year of Eamillies, when Marlborough was 
beginning to cast his eyes towards the Mediterranean, that 
great, soldier of fortune, Peterborough, achieved remarkable 
triumphs in Catalonia and on the Valencian shores. He 
participated in the reHef of Barcelona, and by his daring 
and originality of conception he gave to the British opera- 
tions in north-eastern Spain an impetus which augured 
weU for the ultimate triumph of the cause which this 
^untry had taken up. Then he proposed an attack upon 
Mmorca. But, as Lord Mahon tells us in his history “the 
naval officers, jealous of a landsman’s authority over them 
were most unwilling to concur with him in any enterprise.’’ 
The descent on the Balearic Islands was postponed, and the 
impetuous Peterborough left Spain in disgust. 

The story of the combined operations of Admiral Vernon 
and General Wentworth against Cartagena in South America 
IS even more significant than that of Cadffi recorded above. 
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This expedition, ■which took place in 1741, was a purely 
British one. There was no question of co-operation between 
allies with divergent interests and sympathies, as was the 
case when the Duke of Ormonde made his essay against 
the famous Andalusian place of arms. There was no excuse 
for rivalship and no justification for Jealousy. And yet the 
enterprise was mismanaged from the outset, and the un- 
toward discussions between the admiral and the general 
were the prime cause of its miscarriage. ^'Vernon/' says 
Lord Mahon, “would bear no colleague, and Wentworth 
no master. The latter complained of the slowness in land- 
ing tents, stores, and artillery for the troops, by which 
they were prevented from making an immediate attack and 
exposed for the night to all the inclemency of the climate. 

On the other hand, Vernon declared that the general had 
remained inactive longer than he should, and had committed 
an unpardonable error in not cutting ofi' the communications 
between the town and the adjacent country, by which the 
garrison was daily supplied wuth provisions.” An attempt 
by the troops to storm one of the works failed miserably, 
owing largely to bad leadership; and in reference to the 
reverse Lord Mahon observes: “The conduct of Vernon in 
this affair has been severely — perhaps too severely— judged. 
Certain it is, however, that several parts of his behaviour 
seem not incompatible with a malicious pleasure in the 
defeat of any enterprise not directed by himself,” and hints 
that it was not till he saw the attempt irretrievably ruined 
that he sent his boats full of men to the general's assist- 
ance A sorry story indeed! 

Pitt's advent to leadership was signalised by the un- change 
fortunate expedition against Eochefort. In this the admiral, of Pitt. 
Hawke, did everything in his power to aid the general, 
Mordaunt. There was no question of lack of co-operation, 
although the resolute and fiery Hawke had no sympathy 
with the indecision and lack of enterprise displayed by 
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the army under conditions which undoubtedly were diffi- 
cult. But the next venture of the great Minister had very 
different results, and was marked by the happiest relations 
between the land- and the sea -service. The capture of 
Louisbourg, which will be referred to again frequently in 
later chapters, was a memorable feat of arms, and one in 
which navy and army worked together with the most 
cordial goodwill. “ The admiral and general,” wrote Wolfe, 
“have carried on the public service with great harmony, 
industry, and union. Mr Boscawen has given all, and even 
more than all, we could ask of him. He has furnished 
arms and ammunition, pioneers, sappers, miners, gunners, 
carpenters, boats; and is, I must confess, no bad /a«,fe,sm 
himself.” The conjunction of General Amherst with Boscawen 
was almost like the opening of a new era. Wolfe’s won- 
derful campaign on the St Lawrence the following year 
would never have been crowned with such brilliant success 
but for the strenuous support and assistance of Admiral 
Saunders. ' 

A few years later we find the happy relations between 
Eodney and General Monckton leading to a notable triumph 
in Martinique, army and navy in close and cordial co-opera- 
tion at Havana, and a conjunct expedition to Belleisle cap- 
turing that island in spite of rare landing difficulties. In 
the war which ended with American independence, the 
services throughout afforded each other loyal support under 
difficult circumstances, even if in some instances misunder- 
standings occurred. The successful campaign in the West 
Indies in 1793 was consequent upon the effective co-opera- 
tion between Sir J. Jervis (Lord St Yincent) and General 
Grey. And it is especially interesting to note that St 
Vincent,^ when a few years later he organised an expedi- 
tion against Minorca, ordered Commodore Duckworth, who 
commanded the escorting squadron, to join in “any other 
plan of attack or defence " which the general might suggest ; 
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for the great admiral, as will be seen in a later chapter, 
held somewhat singular views as regards the army and as 
to army organisation. But certain incidents during that 
great struggle, which lasted with only one short interrup- 
tion from the intervention of this country in the French 
Eevolution, up to 1814, go to show that all was not yet 
as it should be between the sailors and the soldiers, even 
when called upon to work together in a common cause. 

That Wolfe and Boscawen and St Vincent and Monckton Jealousy 
should have succeeded in getting the two services to drop services in 
their mutual prejudices and to act in unison and harmony 

is no small credit to those fighters of the eighteenth century, 

for those prejudices were acute. There was dislike between 
the services in the upper ranks and in the lower ranks. 

“At the same time,” writes Professor Laughton of this 
period, “there was between soldiers and sailors a very 
mutual feeling of jealousy and contempt, which the officers 
in no small degree shared with their men. It was strong 
enough, no doubt, on the part of the soldiers, but was 
even stronger amongst the sailors, who saw favoured and 
courtly rivals sea-sick and helpless on board ship, but had 
no opportunity of seeing them in their own field of dis- 
tinction. The pipeclay, the powdered head, the stiff 
clothing and etiquette of soldiers were all repulsive to the 
‘tar of olden time.”^ It is well to bear this in mind, 
when those incidents in the early days of the British 
struggle against the French Eevolution which have given 
rise to so much controversy are considered— the evacuation 
of Toulon and the Corsican campaign. 

No act of omission or commission on the part of any Toaion. 
British naval or military chief during this great contest 
perhaps exerted so sinister an influence over the fortunes 
of the country as Lord Hood’s failure to destroy the French 
arsenal and fleet in Toulon, which had fallen into his hands 
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by such a singular chance. And there appears to be no 
doubt that General Dundas counselled evacuation, some 
days before this had to be carried out in hot haste under 
pressure of the Eepublican army. Hood’s position, un- 
doubtedly, was one of rare difficulty. He could not depend 
upon his allies: “dastardly trash” he bluntly called the 
Spanish and Neapolitan troops. His Spanish associates 
had no wish that the fine French line-of-battle ships lying 
in the port should pass into British hands. He had to 
bear in mind that this precious material had been sur- 
rendered to Mm by the Eoyalists in the great naval station, 
and that these desired neither the destruction nor the 
seizure by foreigners of so important a national asset. 
He, moreover, was expecting reinforcements from Austria 
and from Gibraltar, and these might have enabled the 
fortress to hold out, had they arrived in time. Finally, 
he had no confidence in Dundas, who, neither within the 
doomed stronghold nor later on in Corsica, gave much in- 
dication of the gifts of leadership. He was, in fact, con- 
fronted by a situation of extraordinary complexity in face 
of the mighty forces which had mustered to wrest from 
him what had been placed in his hands by a train of 
events without precedent. 

But the fact remains that he disregarded the advice of 
his general, and that his general proved to be right. And 
Dundas, if he was not the man to cope with a great emerg- 
ency, was a man whose military opinion was entitled to 
respect. A pioneer among professional soldiers in the 
British army , he had studied the art of war closely, and he 
was to be the creator of that system of drill-tactics which 
enabled Moore and Stuart and Wellington to lead their 
men to victory against the veterans of France, before many 
years had passed. The advice of a soldier on what was a 
purely military question was ignored. And so when the crisis 
came, when the besiegers broke in, and when all was hurry 
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and confusion, there was no time to fully carry out. the 
work of destruction by fire and by scuttling, even had 
the Spaniards shown more willingness to perform their 
share. The nucleus of a formidable fleet, which was to 
cause Hood himself, and Ms successors Hotham. and St 
Vincent, no small anxiety, was left intact ; and only a 
few of those naval buildings and storehouses and repairing 
yards which had been growing up since the time of Colbert 
in the great Mediterranean place of arms, were rendered 
useless to the Eepublican forces. 

Whether the somewhat strained relations between the Corsica, 
naval and military chiefs during the opening phases of 
the operations in Corsica were very prejudicial to their 
successful prosecution is not easy to determine. Bastia, 
it would seem, fell from hunger rather than in consequence 
of bluff by the small naval force which was landed when 
Dundas declined to move against the place. But the 
jealousy between the services is placed in an ugly light 
by Nelson's letters, by the diary of Sir J. Moore, and by 
the actual record of the operations. Nelson distrusted 
Moore, and before Bastia displayed an almost naive eager- 
ness that none of the glory — such as it was — should fall 
to the army. I wish Moore were a hundred leagues away," 
he writes from before Oalvi, although he appears to have 
formed a good opinion of Dundas's successor, Stuart 
Moore, on the other hand, expresses himself as to Hood 
in terms which read strangely even in the pages of a 
private diary; and his inability to understand why the 
naval service venerated that great sailor is difficult to 
account for in an intelligent man whose judgment was 
not warped by prejudice. Hood's claim to command the 
military forces in Corsica was hardly calculated to allay 
the friction which existed. But through it all we see 
that rivalry and jealousy between the sister services which 
had led to such disastrous results at Cartagena, and which 
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dated back to the days of the generals-at-sea, to the days 
of Blake and Monk and Deane and Eiipert, those soldiers 
who transformed the, tnmnltiiary marine of the Elizabethan 
era into the navy of La Hogue and Malaga, and who 
placed the sea-power of England upon a secure and or- 
ganised basis. It is due, perhaps, to his early experiences 
before Bastia and Calvi that Moore during his subsequent 
fifteen years of strenuous military life was always severely 
critical of the navy, with which he was to be brought 
into contact so frequently in his eventful career. 

The recriminations between Lord Chatham the military 
leader, and Admiral Strachan the naval chief, when the 
Walcheren expedition made its inglorious return to the 
shores of England, — recriminations which caused no small 
scandal, and which provoked a searching examination into 
the conduct of all concerned,— can hardly be regarded as a 
case in point. The allegations as to half-hearted co-operation 
on the part of the navy may not have been wholly without 
justification. But the campaign on shore was carried on 
with such dispiriting lack of vigour, and with such total 
absence of any definite, well-considered plan, that no con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the sea-service, even 
assuming that there was negligence, could have influenced 
the result of a project which under happier auspices might 
have accomplished a most important purpose. Nelson him- 
self could not have vitalised an amphibious enterprise 
undertaken in a spirit so unadventurous, and would have 
failed to concert vertebrate combinations of war with a 
military commander so incompetent and a military staff 
so obtuse. 

Some years later, when operations in Egypt and Sicily 
and the Peninsula had obliterated dislikes, and when genu- 
ine harmony began to prevail between sailors and soldiers 
of all ranks, there occurred an episode which deserves re- 
cording. Eor it was the last example in the history of this 
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country of the jaiid-ser¥ice and the sea-service failing to 
support each other, and thereby causing a reverse. 

The story of Plattsburg is not a pleasant one. The in- 
cident occurred in 1814, on Lake Champlain near the 
border-line between Canada and the United States. The 
war had been in progress for two years without decisive 
result to either side, and General Prevost, urged on from 
home to act with vigour, and reinforced by veteran troops 
liberated from the Peninsula, was undertaking an advance 
along the shores of the lake. A flotilla was being improvised 
by the navy, and this was goaded forward by the general 
before it was fully ready for an active campaign. Prevost 
promised to co-operate in a naval attack on Plattsburg, 
where an American force had entrenched itself and where 
an American flotilla was lying, favourably placed to beat off 
hostile war-vessels. The little British squadron attacked 
that of the enemy, received no support whatever from the 
army, and was completely and disastrously defeated. In 
consequence of this contretempSy for which the military 
appear to have been almost entirely to blame, there could 
no longer be any hope of gaining command upon the lake ; 
and the contemplated advance along its edge was perforce 
abandoned. 

In an earlier paragraph reference has been made to the weiui^- 
condition of Wellington's maritime communications after the Admiralty* 
outbreak of the war with America, The commander-in-chief 
in the Peninsula always acknowledged in the handsomest 
manner the valuable services performed by naval officers 
on the spot: his quarrel was not with the navy but with 
the Admiralty. But a perusal of his despatches and letters 
at this time, and of those received by him, suggests to us 
rather that he lacked appreciation of the difficulties insepar- 
able from naval warfare than that he had good cause for 
dissatisfaction. Lord Melville, in his first letter, explained 
clearly in the most temperate language the difficulties in 





Concord between forces accustomed under normal cir- 
cumstances to work apart, can only be ensured when 
emergency obliges them to work together, if there is mutual 
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which the Admiralty were placed. But Wellington was un- 
convinced. For the first time ” he wrote, ignoring what 
had occurred at Torktown a generation earlier, “I believe 
it has happened to any British army that its communication 
by sea is insecure.’' He complained to the naval officers on 
the coast of Biscay of the conduct of their superiors, who of 
course heard of it; and later communications from Melville 
show signs of considerable irritation. ‘‘1 will take your 
opinion/' he writes, ‘4n preference to any person's as to 
the most effectual mode of beating the French army, but I 
have no confidence in your seamanship and nautical skill." 
Napier conveys the impression that the interests of the 
army in the Peninsula were neglected by the Admiralty; 
but it is by no means clear that be is justified in doing so, 
and that the degree to which hostile naval activity interfered 
with Wellington’s plans has not been exaggerated. The army 
was inconvenienced, its security was never endangered. 

It is as satisfactory as it is significant that since the days 
of Waterloo the annals of warlike operations conducted 
British navy and the British army afford no illus- 
trations of lack of co-operation or of serious misunderstand- 
ings between the services. During the Crimean War— a 
campaign conducted by military forces, but founded upon, 
and buttressed by, sea-power — the harmony between the 
services was complete. In China the soldier and sailor 
have more than once been called upon to work together, 
and they have always supported each other with the utmost 
disinterestedness and goodwill. During the Mutiny, in 
Egypt, and more than once in South Africa, naval brigades 
have been engaged ashore under military leadership with 
advantage to the army and benefit to the State. 
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sympathy and community of thought between them. The 
soldiers of a great maritime empire, the territories of which 
are scattered all over the globe, must understand the broad 
principles of the art of naval war ere they can appreciate 
the problems of its defence. The personnel of a navy 
which may have to shepherd armies over the seas in time 
of danger, to set them ashore, and to minister to their wants 
when ashore, will not perform its duties the less effectively 
if it realises the difficulties, the limitations, and the purposes 
of operations on land. Was it a mere coincidence that 
Lord Keith, whose work in 1780 as a young officer in 
charge of landing-parties from the fleet before Charleston 
won warm approbation from so good a judge as General 
Clinton, and whose tactical handling of a mixed body of 
British and Spanish troops sent out to stay the approach 
of the Eepublicans was the talk of the allied camp in 
Toulon, should have at the siege of Genoa in 1800 established 
relations with General Melas such as neither Hotham nor 
Nelson ever attained to when co-operating with the Austrian 
forces in the Eiviera a few years before? Of what account 
is the opinion of a British military officer on questions of 
army organisation who knows nothing of sea-power, and who 
does not realise that in military operations in theatres of war 
adjacent to the coast, the question which side possesses mari- 
time preponderance is the dominating factor in the issue ? 

The need for cordial co-operation between land- and sea- 
forces in situations where their functions are interdependent 
has been treated at some length in this introductory 
chapter. There is little risk now of incidents comparable 
with the bickerings of Penn and Venables or with the failure 
of Prevost to support the flotilla before Plattsburg disfigur- 
ing our future history. But the story of those discreditable 
episodes teaches us a lesson which is of value still. If 
there is to be perfect harmony in war between the navy 
and the army, there must be mutual confidence in peace 
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and mutual understanding of respective functions. The 
broad principles of the art of war on land and sea present, 
after all, no complex problems to an intelligent mind : 
tirere is nothing about them that is cryptic, nothing that 
is obscure. But it is given to few to acquire mastery of 
them by mere intuition. They must be studied. Amono 
British naval officers the fashion of taking their profes- 
sion seriously has been in vogue since an era antecedent 
to the days of Nelson and of Collingwood. And, if it has 
to be confessed that in the army this becoming fashion is 
of more recent introduction, it can safely be asserted that 
m the present day the land-service and the sea-service are 
alike in this, that both know their own particular business 
and know it well. But do they know enough about each 
other s business ? 

Ashore there is still a powerful undercurrent of opinion 
that the fleet cannot be trusted to safeguard the United 
ungdom against effective invasion. Afloat are to be found 
men of light and leading who, steeped in theories of 
naval strategy bordering on the pedantic, maintain in all 
good faith that conflict with a maritime opponent can be 
brought to a satisfactory ending by sea -power without 
military force. When doctors differ it i= ti,.. . 


CHAPTER II. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MAEITEVIE OPERATIONS OF PROGRESS 
IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION, OP DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS, AND OP THE GENERAL RECOGNITION OF 
THE EIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 


War on land and war on the sea have this in common. Funda- 
While naval tactics and military tactics are constantly strategical 

^ principles 

going through a process of evolution as the science of 
producing arms of destruction progresses, the broad prin- tortira 
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ciples of strategy ashore and afloat remain unchanged 
from century to century. The development of tactics is, 
it is true, reflected to a certain extent in certain phases 
of strategy. But the differences which can be traced 
between the art of conducting campaigns in the present 
era and the art of conducting them under the conditions 
of two thousand years ago, are in reality apparent rather 
than real The orders of battle employed at Marathon 
and at Salamis by victor and vanquished are only of 
academic interest to-day, but the story of HaiinibaFs in- 
vasion of Italy may still be profitably studied as an 
example of the art of war. And that the paramount 
object in maritime operations is the destruction of the 
enemy's fleets, was as established a principle of war in 
the days of Antony and Octavian as it is in the opening 
decade of the twentieth century. 

It is fortunate that this is so when we come to consider 
operations of naval warfare. Many questions concerning 
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naval tactics remain a subject of controversj, owing to lack 
conymcing experience with modern fighting-ships and 

and the relations which exist between land operations and 
mmand of the sea, are stUl iUustrated most instructively 
y contests in which the opposing forces, alike on board 

° A long since out 

of w h ^ governing these branches of the art 

war>ve been established in the history of struggles 

only to a few students of naval and military records. 

But It is none the less true that the principles of mari- 
Ame strategy have in the course of years uLergone ap- 
reciable modifications, in conformity to a certain extent 
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nnseaworthy structure, depending for its motive power upon 
rowers alone. But in those days fighting forces afloat had 
more to fear from the elements than from the enemy. In 
the first Punic War storms on three successive occasions 
destroyed the fleets which the sea-power of Carthage com- 
pelled their rivals to create while the conflict was actually 
in progress. It was due to the dire effects of a tempest 
encountered off the Gulf of Volo that the imposing armada 
of Xerxes was not in a position to succour the Persian army 
in forcing the Thermopylse defile between the mountains 
and the sea. And yet, even looking hack to those early 
days when the fighting-ship was essentially a fair-weather 
craft, we find that the campaigns of Eegulus and Hamilcar 
Barca most admirably illustrate the interdependence between 
maritime preponderance and warfare on shore. If records 
are contrasted, it is discovered that the overthrow of the 
Persian flotilla in the narrow waters of Salamis exerted an 
influence over the fortunes of the great Asiatic army which 
had come to conquer Greece, very analogous to that which 
the appearance of an allied fleet on the coast of Syria in 
1839 exerted over the fortunes of Mehemet Alfs forces 
when they were threatening to overturn the Sultan's power. 

The war-vessels of the ancients were singularly ill-adapted 
for operations in the open sea. When they ventured far 
from port they ran grave risk of foundering or of being 
driven ashore if a gale sprang up. But they possessed 
certain advantages which to some extent compensated for 
this. Driven by oars, as they were, they could be 
manoeuvred with remarkable precision in fair weather. 
A flotilla could force its way into a gulf or harbour to 
fight the enemy, no matter which way the wind was 
blowing. In a tactical sense they were more navigable 
than fighting-ships of a much later date. In consequence 
of this, naval strategical conditions in that epoch differed 
somewhat from those of the eighteenth century, when fleets 



ouuMs,iea or saiimg-vessels, which, if the wind was fair for 
running in to attack an enemy in harbour, ran great risk 
of fading to get out again if defeated in the combat. In 
certain respects the old triremes and quinqueremes of fho 
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largely upon oars. The 
conspicuous a r6U in the days 
coisairs, which, after it had gradually 
European navies by the sailing-ships 
revived by Louis XIV. to harry the 
of the Spanish Succession, 

^ m the fight for the Baltic between 
in the eighteenth century, and which 
_ u in 1800 during the siege 
rowing-boat supplied with masts and 
i tactical point of view before 
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part in the naval history of the Tudor 

vessels 

power partly upon oars and 
But as the art of navigation developed, 
progress of discovery 
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opened up new fields for the enterprise of the trader and 
the ambitions of the freebooter, shipbuilders began to design 
larger and larger Yessels, till these attained a size which 
forbade the use of oars even as an auxiliary to sail-power. 

This period coincided with that of artillery coming into 
prominence. And although galleys flourished in the Medi- 
terranean even in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and were sometimes used as auxiliaries to line-of- battle ships 
and frigates and brigs practically up to the introduction of 
steam, they latterly only corresponded to the destroyer and 
torpedo-boat and armed launch of the present day. 

The galley, like the trireme, was ill-adapted to ride out Element 

_ ofuncer- 

a storm or to undertake ocean voyages, william the 
Conqueror was long delayed by unfavourable weather, and 
lost part of his flotilla before he succeeded in reaching 

the shores of Pevensey Bay. In 1385 Jean de Vienne 

formed a plan of securing a foothold on English shores 
by erecting a huge wooden fortress at the contemplated 
landing-place, — the fortress was in sections, and was shipped 
in seventy -two transports: but a storm arose, the trans- 
ports were dispersed, many were wrecked, and the frag- 
ments of the fortress served for firewood in many a 

Kentish and Sussex home for months to come. The naval 
annals of those days abound in examples of fleets of 

fighting-ships and transports meeting with disaster at the 
hands of the elements. And this had an important bear- 
ing upon the strategy at sea and on land in those times. 

The element of uncertainty was far greater than in the 
present day. The balance of maritime power was apt to 
be upset by some sudden tempest, of which one bellig- 
erent navy encountered the full force while the other 
escaped owing to its floating material happening to be 
safe in port 

In the sailing era, which coincided approximately with Effect of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and with the first and hM 
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and one which does not arise from the same cause in the 
present day. But a far greater element of uncertainty than 
this, and one which has almost disappeared under modern 
conditions, arose out of the fact that the speed which fleets 
could attain, and the course which they could follow at any 
juncture, were dependent upon a factor so indeterminate as 
the strength and direction of the wind. 

It is this connection between the strength and direction of 
the wind and the strategical and tactical manoeuvring power 
of navies in the age of sails which, when we come to apply 
the history of war to conditions of the present epoch, fixes a 
great gulf between those days and days of steam. Com- 
manders of armies and of fleets strive to conceal the purpose 
which they have in view from those opposed to them. In 
any conflict, whether it be ashore or be afloat, there must 
always be doubts and questionings as to the position, the 
objects, and the strength of the adversary. But the general 
can calculate, at least approximately, the time which it will 
take his force to reach its immediate destination, provided 
that there is no interference from the foe. The admiral of 
to-day knows the speed of his slowest ships, and he can form 
an accurate estimate of the number of hours' steaming which 
it will take his fleet to make any point, provided that he 
meets with no opposition. But in the sailing era nothing 
could be calculated upon with certainty. Quite apart from 
what the enemy might do, there was the doubt as to force of 
the wind, and as to the point of the compass from which it 
might blow. The art of war is essentially a matter of calcula- 
tion ; and for purposes of calculation determinate premises 
are the first desideratum. Before the adaptation of steam- 
power to warships, and to transports detailed for carrying 
troops and stores, there was an element of chance in every- 
thing connected with the mariner's calling which since that 
time has tended to disappear. 

It was formerly impossible to foretell whether certain 
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Examplesi 


Difficul- 
ties of 


classes of enterprise would be practicable at all, till the fleet 
arrived within striking distance. Any operation in narrow 
seas almost inevitably depended on the elements. An illus- 
tration of the difficulties and uncertainties of maritime 
strategy in the sailing days is given in a later paragraph 
which contrasts the task of hTelson in 1798 in the Medi- 
terranean when ITapoleon made his descent upon Egypt 
with the task which a naval commander would have to 
perform were he confronted with the same problem under 
the conditions of to-day. But numbers of examples could 
e quoted to show the extent to which all naval plans 
were formerly subservient to the weather. 

In 1779 the famous Paul Jones appeared with a privat- 
eering fleet within sight of Leith. There was great alarm 
and the citizens were called to arms. But 
Sir Walter Scott, who was in the city at the time as a 
young lad, tells us, in the Introduction to ‘ Waverley ’ tint 
Stead, west wind settled the teattee by sweepS ^ 
Jones and his vessels out of the Eirth of Eorth.” 

Hoche’s famous expedition to the south-west coast of 
reland in 1796 had a very similar experience. The bulk 

W the Tt 1 unmolested 

y the British fleet. But the wind which had favoured the 

voyage thither from the shores of Brittany, was foul for 

running up the narrow gulf. Neither commanders nor 

crews of the French vessels were equal to coping with the 

problem of beating up the bay, a task of uncommon diffi- 

d, the ship which Hoehe himself was in having gone 
astray the expedition returned to the French coast baLd 
after the strategical difficulty of approaching the shores of' 
Wand «h„„t being « upon by the foWdable ^ d 

In the eafflng days the difflcnltiee of bloekade, on even 
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of keeping a watch upon a hostile port, were enormous. 
In bad weather the blockading sguadron or the watching 
cruisers had to run for shelter; then when the weather 
moderated the enemy could often put to sea before it was 
practicable to recover station. When the voyage of a fleet 
for some strategical purpose involved the passage of straits, 
like those of Dover or of Gibraltar, contrary winds some- 
times delayed the completion of the movement for weeks, 
and the situation in the theatre of operations which the 
fleet was trying to reach was liable to undergo a complete 
transformation in consequence. One fleet chasing another 
might be favoured by the better breeze, or might drop far 
astern owing to the enemy having the better luck. “For 
a whole month we have had nothing like a Levanter ex- 
cept for the French fleet,” wrote Nelson, when Villeneuve 
had escaped from Toulon and had passed out through the 
Straits of Gibraltar ahead of him. 

Apprehensions as to possible change of weather, the 
element of chance which the climate in most quarters of 
the globe introduced into every calculation, the doubts and 
suspense which necessarily assailed the naval commander 
in the age of sails, undoubtedly affected strategical prin- 
ciples in a certain measure. In a later chapter, when 
the question of the “fleet in being” is discussed, it will 
be shown that theories founded upon the immunity so 
often enjoyed by over-sea military expeditions in despite of 
effective hostile sea-power before the introduction of steam, 
may require modification under the changed conditions of 
the present day. Lessons to be learnt from the Napoleonic 
wars as to commerce destroying and the mode of meeting 
it, may not be quite so applicable to-day. The exhaustion 
which pressure from the sea produces on shore may prove 
to be a less potent instrument in the hands of the stronger 
navy in the future than it has been heretofore. But the 
broad principles remain unchanged, although the sailing- 
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Rapidity 

with 

which 

fleets 

could be 

created 

formerly. 


ship has disappeared as an engine of war, and althouo^h 
steam has obliterated much of the uncertainty which at- 
tended naval combinations even within living memory. 

There is one very important point in connection with 
shipbuilding in the old days as compared to the present 
time of which note should be taken. It is certainly the 
case that fighting-ships could be built more rapidly and 
more easily formerly than is possible since the introduction 
of the modern man-of-war. Moreover, speaking generally 
merchant vessels could be more effectively and more readily 
adapted to the requirements of cruisers, or even of battle- 
ships, in the era betee the days of steam, than since. The 
story of the Chilian war of independence and of the 
struggle of Greece for its freedom, both dating less than a 
century back, show how fleets could then be improvised 
capable of contesting command of the sea with navies of 
ong standing. In the era of galleys and of sailing-ships 
It was undoubtedly the case that, the smaller the type of 
the fighting -craft of the day happened to be, the more 
easily could losses be repaired by building anew. 

Within a single year of the overwhelming disaster of 
Lepanto in 1671, the Ottoman Empire had a new fleet ready 
consisting of no less than 210 sail. Two months after the 
English fleet was crippled by De Euyter in the great sea- 
fight known as the “Battle of the Eour Bays,” it was at 
sea again and ready for a fresh encounter. The Ereneh 
m 1794 and 1795 built ships with marvellous rapM^ 
at Toulon, although the British occupation of Corsica de- 
prived them of the timber generally used in the great 
Mediterranean dockyard. The longer time required to 
create a fleet under modern conditions as compared with 
those of a former era, has introduced a change into naval 
conditions during the progress of a war which should not 
be lost sight of. The destruction of a modern sea-going 
fleet IS a more serious national disaster than it was even 
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in the days of Ifelson, because the prospects of creating 
another fleet to take its place during the term of the 
war in which the disaster occurs are more remote. 

The fire-ships of former days deserve a word of notice. 
The fire-ship of the past in its duties and objects and 
capabilities had much in common with the torpedo craft 
and the submarines of to-day. They were the terror of 
the fleet at anchor which was unprotected by some sort 
of boom; but they acted like a drag on a seagoing fleet, 
Just as the destroyer does in the present day in unsettled 
weather. Their handling demanded the utmost skill and 
daring, just as does that of the modern torpedo-boat and 
submarine. That they were awkward craft to handle is 
evidenced by an attack made with them on some Flemish 
ships at anchor in 1304 by a French flotilla; for the wind 
veered after they were set alight, and they drove down 
upon their own side in a blaze and did great damage. 

Fire-ships were always especially effective against in- 
efficient ill-manned fleets. The attacks of the Hellenic fire- 
ships upon Ottoman squadrons in Chesmd Bay and Tenedos 
harbour during the Greek War of Liberation were attended 
with astonishing success. The same was the case when the 
Spanish Armada was thrown into dire confusion by this 
means off Calais. But, on the other hand, a French at- 
tempt against Admiral Saunders’ fleet below Quebec was 
a complete failure, the skill and coolness of the British 
sailors proving fully equal to the occasion. In view, how- 
ever, of the signal success of Admiral Spragge against 
the Barbary corsairs in the harbour of Bougie in 1671, 
and of Lord Cochrane’s famous attack on the French 
squadron in Basques Eoads in 1808, it would certainly 
not be safe to assert that these engines of destruction 
did not constitute a danger even to efficient well-adminis- 
tered squadrons when at anchor. In 1676 Yivonne, in- 
tigated thereto it is said by Tourville, attacked the Dutch- 
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Spanish fleet anchored near Palermo, soon after the death 
of De Euyter at Agosto had bereft it of a brilliant leader : 
the completeness of the French success was largely due 
to fire-ships, launched when the allied warships were already 
in difficulties from the more regular attack. Seagoing 
fleets in the first half of the eighteenth century were 
almost invariably accompanied by fire-ships, but these 
gradually ceased to form a necessary complement of such 
squadrons when they were found to retard the mobility 
which sailors of the type of Hawke and Howe and Hood 
looked upon as indispensable. 

ii™ With the introduction of steam much of the uncertainty as 

awa” wiS which any given operation will take, which was 

many ele« , j*. . . _ 




^ay with wnicn any given operation will take, which was 

important factor in the naval warfare of the rowing 
tainty! and the saUing days, has disappeared. Just as the move- 
ments of an army on shore can be foreseen, as the period 
required for it to effect a concentration on any particular 
point can be accurately estimated, and as a scheme of opera- 
tions for it can be worked out up to the time when it comes 
in contact with the enemy, so can a naval plan of campaign 
be elaborated with every probability of calculations of time 
proving correct up to the juncture when the action of the hos- 
tie eets begins to upset the arrangements. Tempestuous 
weather will to a certain extent create delays even now 
lu the movements of battleships and cruisers, and it may 

oTtorir - the secondary operations 

f torpedo craft and submarines ; but the greatest element of 

^certein^ m the present day arises from the risk of fog or 

seas. One of the most tragic disasters in British naval 
^tory appears to have been partly caused by fog when 
Olondesley ShoTeft Sag, hip and three other ves^L we.^ 
on the „eb of the Seilly „he.t the adnrM 

' veer ' d1 ^ ““itomwan full of 

J ear. and honours, was, it i, believed, murdered after swim- 
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ming ashore. In 1711 an expedition against Quebec under 
Sir Hovenden Walker came to grief in the treacherous 
channel north of Anticosti owing to thick weather. Fog 
would appear to have greatly interfered with the naval 
operations in the Far East in 1904. 

Steam has afiected the movements of transports carrying 
troops and war material to the full as much as it has influ- 
enced the operations of actual fighting-ships. Provided that 
the enemy does not interfere, an army can under present 
conditions be conveyed across the sea with the practical 
certainty, apart from the dangers of collision or shipwreck 
and the chance of delays due to thick weather, that it will 
reach the coast which forms its goal within a space of time 
that can be accurately calculated. If the conditions be 
favourable, this enables what may be called amphibious 
operations to be carried out with an exactitude and pre- 
cision unknown half a century ago. But, as will be pointed 
out in a later chapter, the actual landing of troops and 
stores from transports is, unless the disembarkation takes 
place in some well-sheltered harbour, in most respects just 
as liable to interruption by bad weather as it was in the 
sailing era. The beaching of boats is as difficult and 
dangerous nowadays if the sea gets up as it ever was. A 
lee shore has not, however, the same terrors for a steamer 
as it had for a sailing-ship, and the modern transport can 
remain at anchor with steam up in weather which would 
have compelled such vessels as carried Sir R. Abercromby’s 
force to Aboukir Bay to promptly put to sea. 

It should be noted that steam in its adaptation to small steam and 
craft has greatly altered the conditions affecting the employ- tiotiHastor 
ment of inshore flotillas for military purposes. Small sailing- P“n>oses. 
vessels have always been able to manoeuvre close in to shore 
and to escape from sailing-ships of heavier burthen, not 
merely because of their shallower draught of water, but 
also because, from their nature, line-of-battle ships or 
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frigates could not be risked in minor indentations and 
coves such as are found on most coasts. Formerly a fleet 
blockading an enemy’s coast could not employ small craft 
for hunting vessels of the same class in intricate seas, unless 
there were secure harbours for the little ships to fly to for 
refuge in bad weather. But the smaller class of gunboat of 
the present day, which can keep the sea in bad weather, can 
generally get within gun-range of any hostile vessel under 
the conditions presented by most stretches of coast. 

And that this is a point of considerable importance ap- 
pears from the following references to the conflicts of a 
century ago. In 1795, although Admiral Hotham’s fleet 
was supposed to be dominating the Ligurian Sea, the French 
army operating along the Eiviera depended very largely 
for its supplies on coasters coming from both west and 
east. In the following year, Napoleon managed to convey 
his heavy guns for the campaign of Montenotte by small 
transports from Nice to Savona in spite of the British navy. 
When in 1799 Napoleon advanced from Egypt into Syria 
along the littoral of the Levant, a flotilla of small craft 
coasted along, close in, abreast of the troops : Sir S. Smith 
with his squadron of ships-of-the-line and frigates, does not 
seem to have been able to interfere with these very valuable 
auxiliaries to the French army, although his capture of the 
siege-tram proceeding direct from Damietta to Acre in 
^ht coasters exerted a vast importance over the struggle 
for that great oriental stronghold. It is difficult to imagine, 
under the conditions of the present day, a preponderating 
Ba^ allowmg a hostile army to derive such assistance from 
either sailing-vessels or steamers of small class as the 

' Biviera and in Egypt a century ago, 

Sidney Smith were present and 

on guard. 

tojj. But althougl the developments in the art of ship con- 
««ion whioh mark the progress of navies from the days 
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of Salamis up to the days of Port Arthur have transformed remain 
the methods under which maritime war is carried on in 
many respects, the laws of strategy remain unaltered. The 
fleet which gained the mastery was in a position to attack 
and, if hostilities lasted long enough, to destroy the over-sea 
trade of the enemy in the days of the Eomans and Cartha- 
ginians just as it is to-day. In former times the inferior 
navy sought the shelter of fortified harbours Just as it 
does still, the only difference being that such harbours are 
relatively fewer now than in the age of smaller craft. War- 
vessels have always been compelled from time to time to 
seek shelter at some place where they could refit after 
damage in action or from ordinary wear and tear : repairs 
in the old days could be carried out in any petty port, now 
they can only be executed in great dockyards specially 
designed for the purpose. The broad principle, however, 
remains the same. Transports conveying soldiers were 
often, when attacked by fighting- vessels in the age of the 
Norsemen, little less helpless than they are under existing 
conditions. Soldiers of olden time when unused to the sea 
could not handle their weapons to good effect in a scuffle, 
and this impeded the sailors in the management of the 
ship: nowadays their transport is sunk under them by a 
torpedo, or is transformed into a shambles by quick-firing 
guns. The result is the same in either case. The com- 
parative certainty as to the time which a voyage will take 
in a modern man-of-war or transport benefits both bellig- 
erents, and it does not alter the fundamental truths of naval 
strategy any more than the introduction of railways alters 
the laws of strategy on land. Principles remain the same 
even if their application has undergone some modification. 

Scarcely less important than the progress in ship con- Effect of 
struction in its influence over naval warfare is the mtro- , 

duction and development of telegraphy. Electrical com- 
munications are a far more dominant factor in maritime 
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operations than in purely land campaigns, owing to the 
fact that, as a general rule, the theatre of war at sea is 
of vast extent, and may indeed cover the greater part of 
the globe. And the introduction of wireless telegraphy 
of recent years is a fresh step in advance, of which the 
full possibilities have perhaps not yet been gauged. Thanks 
to electricity, each belligerent can watch the movements 
of the other, can discover the positions of hostile fleets, 
can be kept informed of the concentration and sailing of 
military expeditions, and can execute naval combinations 
to meet each particular case with a celerity and precision 
unknown before electrical telegraphy was introduced. But 
the accepted doctrines of naval strategy have not been 
changed by this: the objects to be sought after remain the 
same, the methods by which these objects are attained are 
little different from what they were before. 

the extent to which modern conditions have 
modified procedure in naval warfare while the fundamental 
to Egypt, principles which should govern their conduct remain un- 
altered, we may take as example that remarkable set of 
operations which began when Napoleon quitted Toulon for 
the e^t and which ended on that August night when the 
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directed to detach a squadron into the Mediterranean, 
which had been abandoned since Spain cast in her lot 
with France some months before. And the admiral, ignor- 
ing claims of seniority, selected Nelson for the command 
and despatched him to the Gulf of the Lion, where he 
arrived on the 17th of May. 

Two days later Napoleon's expedition quitted Toulon, 
profiting by the state of the weather, and proceeded to 
Genoa. Its departure was not observed by Nelson. From 
Genoa it sailed south to Malta, and arrived there on 
the 6th June. In the meantime a reinforcement under 
Troubridge, sufficient to bring the British Mediterranean 
squadron up to a strength about equalling Napoleon's 
escorting fleet, had been despatched from Cadiz. Trou- 
bridge joined Nelson off the coast of Italy on the 7th 
June. But it was not till the 17th that the anxious 
British admiral learnt that the quarry had a fortnight 
before proceeded to Malta: he thereupon hastened south, 
realising that the large armada, of which details began to 
be gleaned from various sources, had most effectually given 
him the slip. 

Napoleon was unaware that British sea-power was re- 
asserting itself east of the Straits, and his stay at Malta 
was somewhat prolonged. Having reduced the fortress of 
Valetta, having installed a garrison in the island, and 
having arranged for its government as a dependency of 
France, he sailed for Egypt on the 19th June, shaping 
his course vid the southern shores of Crete. In those 
waters he learnt, on the 27th, that Nelson with a formid- 
able fleet had been seen at Naples, and, turning south, 
the expedition reached Alexandria on the 1st of July. 
But in the meantime Nelson, hurrying towards Malta, had 
heard of the departure of the French from that island, 
had guessed that %ypt was its goal, had made all sail 
for Alexandria by the shortest line, and had arrived there 
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on the 28th June, four days ahead of Fapoleon, whose 
«ge flotilla travelled slowly, and who had steered a 
mncii longer course. 

Arnved in Egyptian waters and finding nothing there 
Nelson was completely in the dark. Full of forebodings’ 
e proceeded along the Syrian coast, thus sailing north- 
eastwards at no great distance to the east of the line 

EOTI ftom the eorth- west Ending no trace of the 
enc anyw ere, he sailed back westwards, quittino- the 
Levant, steered a course past Crete to Syracuse* and 
™d th en the 19th of Jn„. Jgothin/™ 

&.C.I 7 of what had become of Wapoleon, who all this 
toe wtB to y eetablithing himself in the Me Delta, 

to aT ® ‘“"‘■‘rations cf 

n t n ‘“to go-e to 

sS f*"' "“‘"“i ““ sgosiiron, ho 

saJed from Syracuse on the 24th J,.lo ■L.-.a.'a ! 


3 t Ee found that great port 
^ter he sighted the enemy^s 
■ aiichorage; and that same 
he Mle, which severed the 
army with its native land, 
IS of oriental dominion at 


vmy rignt to mention that ITelson, durinc. this 
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"Now if we picture to ourselves such a set of operations 
under modern conditions, we see at once how differently 
events must have shaped themselves, even assuming Ifelson 
to have been practically without cruisers and to have de- 
pended upon stray scraps of news when at sea. 

It is most improbable that Napoleon could have quitted 
Toulon altogether unobserved, although it is true that 
Nelson, who then had a very inferior fleet, could not have 
prevented the departure of the expeditionary force, and 
probably could not have inflicted any damage upon it 
until he was joined by Troubridge. But as Troubridge 
only left Cadiz two days after tlie French expedition started, 
the armada should, even allowing for the slow steaming 
of ordinary transports, have got to Malta two or three 
days before the two British squadrons could possibly have 
united anywhere near Sicily. Supposing, however, that 
Napoleon had attacked Malta, there is no reason to believe 
that, assuming Valetta to be a modern fortress, he would 
have brought about its capitulation more quickly in the 
present day than he actually did in 1798. Therefore, in 
the very improbable event of the French expedition having, 
under modern conditions, delayed at Malta at all, there 
would have been a decisive naval fight off that island; 
and had Nelson been victorious in this, Napoleon and his 
army would almost certainly have had to surrender there. 

But had Napoleon, on the other hand, gone straight on 
to Egypt from Sicilian waters. Nelson must, after the 
junction of Troubridge, have been quite three or four 
days behind him. The news of the great French armada, 
passing east from Sicily, would have been telegraphed 
from Malta and Sicily all over Europe. In the mean- 
time, Napoleon would have heard of Troubridge’s enter- 
ing the Mediterranean, by telegraph through Spain, and 
he could have been in little doubt that a fleet equal to 
his own was on his heels. He would almost certainly 
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have steamed straight to Alexandria, and would have landed 
his army before Nelson could possibly have overtaken him. 
Leaving Toulon on the 19th of May, the army would prob- 
ably have been all ashore in the Nile Delta by the 28th, 
and the great naval battle would probably have taken 
place in Egyptian waters before the end of that month— 
i.e., two months earlier than occurred in the actual event. 

Everything would, under modern conditions, have hinged 
on the date of Troubridge’s quitting Cadiz. Had he foiTnd 
Nelson before Toulon at a date anterior to Napoleon’s 
putting to sea, the Erench armada would almost inevit- 
ably have been caught in the Ligurian Sea: there could 
scarcely have been a question of it getting away unobserved 
Under the conditions of 1798, on the other hand, Trou- 
bridge s presence in the Gulf of the Lion, at the time when 
the French expedition started, need not necessarily have 
made the slightest difference. Nelson would, in all prob- 
ability, have been groping about on the coast of Italy till 

wel on into June, before discovering that Napoleon had 

rounded Sicily, fust the same v, -i . . 
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as to undertake the reduction of its formidable defences 
on Ms way to the east. And, had the expeditionary force 
made no halt at Malta, the decisive naval encounter would, 
in all likelihood, have taken place within a very few days 
of the French army arriving in Egypt. Assuming it to 
have terminated as did the battle of the Mle, ITapoleon 
would have found himself obliged to overcome the re- 
sistance of the Mamelukes under the adverse conditions 
of his isolation being patent to all observers, and of his 
prestige having suffered a most serious blow before any 
decisive superiority on land had been established. 

The history of war affords few better illustrations of the 
doubts and uncertainties which beset the naval commanders 
of a former era, than the chase of Napoleon to the east by 
the greatest admiral who has ever flown his flag. But when 
we apply modern conditions to even this extreme case, we 
find that the broad result of the operations would probably 
have been much the same to-day as they actually were a 
century ago. Still, it is important to bear in mind that 
Nelson, at the outset, was in very inferior force. In the 
present day, nothing would justify the commander of a 
military expedition in starting for an over -sea enterprise 
practically in presence of a hostile fleet equal to its own 
escort. Many of the examples which will be quoted in 
later chapters of the safe transport of large bodies of troops 
across the sea, on occasions where maritime preponderance 
was not by any means established, cannot be accepted as 
precedents to-day without reserve. In no respect, perhaps, 
have the laws which govern warlike operations been more 
affected by the changes due to the introduction of steam 
and of electrical telegraphy than in this. 

The attitude of neutrals towards belligerents engaged in 
maritime warfare is not dependent upon any very strict or 
well-established code even in the present day. There is, 
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moreover, no tribunal to punish the breach of those uu- 

ledged to form part of international law. But amona 
cmlised Powers public opinion is a potent force, the newt 
any violation of accepted usage travels fast, and the 
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neutrality in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
are taken at random from a number of similar instances. 

In 1650 Spain and Portugal were at peace, although there 
was at the time a good deal of latent hostility between the 
governments and peoples. The English admiral Blake hap- 
pened to be seeking Prince Eupert, turned sailor, and in 
the course of his cruise in pursuit he traced that venture- 
some prince to the Tagus. By various acts of hostility 
against Eupert he became involved in conflict with the 
Portuguese. In the operations which resulted against 
Portugal, Blake freely based himself upon Spanish ports, 
and he was made welcome there. But all the time Spain 
remained nominally neutral, and Portugal accepted the 
situation without making any reprisals. 

Two years later a very singular incident during the Anglo- 
Dutch war proved how vague and ill-defined were notions 
of neutrality in those days. A small squadron under 
Appleton, guarding a convoy, took shelter in the Tuscan 
port of Leghorn, and it was there promptly blockaded by 
the Dutch fleet. Tuscany was at the time a Spanish 
dependency, and the benevolent attitude of Spain towards 
the Commonwealth, which had been already displayed in 
the naval operations against Eupert, was still maintained. 
The Dutch under Van Galen lay off Leghorn on the watch 
while Appleton remained inside. But some of the Dutch 
vessels were allowed to use the port for repairs, so that 
hostile ships were in the same harbour, but covered by its 
neutrality and therefore keeping the peace. The distin- 
guished admiral Badiley, coming from the Levant, endeav- 
oured to form a junction with Appleton; hut he was 
foiled in the attempt, and in the desperately -contested 
action off Monte Cristo his squadron was severely handled 
by Van Galen. He, however, managed to make Elba with 
the loss of only the PJimnix, The Dutch took the PJmnix 
into Leghorn, and there, within sight of Appleton’s sailors, 
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In 1759 the remnants of Commodore De la Clue’s squad- 
ron, after its defeat between Gibraltar and Cape St Vin- 
cent by Boscawen, was run ashore on the Portuguese coast 
near Lagos to escape capture. The British admiral, how- 
ever, ignoring Portuguese neutrality, followed De la Clue 
up, and he either captured or destroyed every one of 
the French ships. Portugal was not participating in the 
war; but the representations made from Lisbon to the 
Government of St James s met with very scanty recogni- 
tion, and they drew forth merely formal expressions of 
regret' 

In 1770 Eussia was at war with the Ottoman Empire, England 
with which Great Britain was at peace. Captain Mahan fn . 77 "*“ 
thus describes the attitude of this country towards the 
belligerents in ‘The Influence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Eevolution and Empire’ (p. 11): “In 1770 British officers 
commanded Eussian fleets and ships, and a British admiral 
had been permitted to take a place in the Eussian Admiralty 
with the promise of his home rank being restored to him. 

The Czarina sent a fleet of twenty sail-of-the-line from 
the Baltic to the Levant. They stopped and refitted in 
Spithead; Eussian soldiers were landed and camped ashore 
to refresh themselves; English sergeants of marines were 
employed to drill them; a Eussian eighty-gun ship, flying 
the flag of an Anglo-Eussian admiral, was docked in Ports- 
mouth and cut down to improve her sailing qualities. Thus 
comforted and strengthened they sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean ; and receiving further damage from the poor sea- 
manship of their crews, they were again fitted at Port 
Mahon — then an English dockyard — for action in the 
Levant. When among the hard knocks of the two follow- 
ing years the Eussians destroyed a Turkish fleet of fifteen 
sfaips-of-the-line in a port of Asia Minor, British lieutenants 
commanded the fire-ships, and a British commander the 
covering squadron.” It can easily be imagined what a 
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Storm would be aroused in the present day were any 
nation to adopt an attitude of such remarkably benevolent 
neutrality towards one belligerent during a conflict in which 
it was not an active participator. 

, Portugal, a weak Power on land and sea, but owina to 
Its geographical position and its extended colonial posros- 
sions being in the position to offer tempting harbours 
of refuge and resort to belligerent war-vessels, frequently 
suffered under the indignity of having its neutrality 

i^ored and set at nought during the great naval wars 
or the sailing era. 

In 1781, when France was at war with England the 
jeat admiral Suffren, on his way to the Cape of Good 
Hope, accidentally lighted upon the British Commodore 
Johnstone anchored in the Portuguese harbour of Porto 
Praya, in the Cape de Verdes. Suffren stood on no cere 
mony. He bore down on the hostile squadron, which was 

• fight turned out to be indecisive, and the Prench 
squadron, somewhat damaged in the encounter, proceeded 
on 1 s way southwards. Johnstone remained in Porto Praya 
for a fortnight refitting after the combat, and te Zn 
proceeded towards the Cape in the wake ;f his dougMy 
opponent. Both parties, in fact, violated Portuguese Lu 
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of Prince Louis Napoleon (Napoleon IIL), then President 
of the French Eepublic. The arbitrator gave his decision 
in favour of Portugal on the broad grounds that that 
country was not to blame in the matter, and had not 
possessed the means of preventing the outrage. 

In the present day most harbours of strategical import- 
ance situated in what were formerly the great theatres 
of naval warfare are in possession of civilised Powers. The 
law of nations as regards neutrals and belligerents is now 
sufficiently well established to practically close these 
harbours to the navies of the contending parties. And 
when a belligerent vessel seeks refuge in territorial waters 
of a neutral State, it is generally admitted that that vessel 
must either disarm or must put to sea again after a short 
stay. This tends to limit one of the many uncertainties 
which used to beset the naval strategist. But in any de- 
termined struggle for mastery of the seas between nations 
claiming a measure of naval power, the maritime campaign 
is apt in the present day to extend all over the globe. The 
trade of seafaring nations is world-wide, and it can be at- 
tacked in every ocean. Hostilities are likely to penetrate 
into waters washing territories remote from civilisation 
and ruled by potentates who know nothing of the rights 
of neutrals, and who would have no means of defending 
their neutrality if they did, A belligerent cannot in the 
twentieth century base himself upon a neutral port in 
European, nor yet in North American, waters. The three 
miles' limit of countries not involved in the dispute only 
as a rule affords sanctuary for a short time to the vessel 
which is in danger from hostile enterprise, unless the 
scene of action is remote; but there are still many parts 
of the world where the story of the Due de Vivonne at 
Tangier and of Boscawen and De la Clue at Lagos may 
be repeated. The element of uncertainty introduced into 
naval combinations of war previous to the time of Waterloo 
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by laxity as regards neutrality has diminished in these later 
days, but it has not wholly disappeared. 

It has seemed advisable to draw attention to the influence 
exerted upon maritime operations in general by progress in 
ship construction, by the development of electrical communi- 
cations, and by greater regularity of procedure in questions 
affecting relations between belligerents and neutrals. In 
the following chapters many references will be made to 
episodes of war dating back to days of long ago. If the 
modifications introduced into naval warfare by changes in 
these matters are not kept constantly in mind, their bear- 
ing upon strategy under modern conditions may not be 
correctly estimated, and false deductions may be drawn 
from events in history. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

the aims and objects sought AETEB in xNAVAL ^vakfaee. 

IXJUBY of the adversary may be said to be the primary The ^en- 
ODject m war, and, speaking generally, the purpose of a Mmed 
belligerent is to profit when possible by the damage which 
may be inflicted. When the process of harming the enemy 
has been carried far enough, it leads automatically to the 
achievement of the second and principal object— that of 
compelling the antagonist to acquiesce in terms of peace 
avourable to the victor. Naval operations aim at attain- 
ing these objects by destroying the hostile fleets, by har- 
assing and, if practicable, annihilating the opponent’s 
over-sea trade, and by striving to establish a maritime pre- 
ponderance so decisive that military force can be brought 
into p ay in the form of descent upon the enemy’s coasts 
and colonies. And if the first of these methods— destruction 
of the hostile fighting forces afloat-is put in force with 
sufficient success, the other two methods can afterwards 
be employed with comparatively speaking trifling risk, and 

they will afford good prospects of achieving the desired 

result 

When the question of injuring the enemy comes to be 
considered, it must be remembered that a navy of the 
present day represents a vast sum of actual money. Modem 
war-vessels are costly, and their loss is in itself, quite apart 
fTOT Its effect on the course of operations, a serious mis- 
fortune to a nation. The actual value in cash of the 
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Russian Far Eastern fleet early in 1904 was estimated to 
be many millions sterling, a sum which the wealthiest 
communities cannot regard with indifference. So that the 
financial loss to a State which finds its navy wiped out 
of existence by superior force will always be a serious one. 
Still, this is in reality a question of minor importance. It 
is not on account of the mere financial damage inflicted 
thereby upon the antagonist that the first great aim and 
object of naval warfare is to destroy the enemy’s fleets. 
^_rther The definite overthrow of a nation’s navy means that 
KSPnl tlienceforward its maritime commerce is at the mercy of 
s the foe, that its over-sea possessions, should it be a world- 
wide Power, are cut off from the mother land and are exposed 
to attack in detail without hope of succour, and that its 
coasts may at ' any moment be violated by the armies of 
an invader who can choose his own time and his own place 
for the undertaking. And, per contra, the downfall of the 
fleets of its opponent guarantees to a nation a considerable 
measure of immunity from molestation for its mercantile 
marme, it ensures distant colonies from serious depredation 
and It relieves the people of all anxiety as to hostile descents 
m any force upon their coasts. No great principle of the 
art of war is so clearly estabKshed as that which lays down 
that the destruction of the enemy’s navy is, supposing it 
to be possible, the one paramount object in warfare at sea 
Bntish wnters on naval subjects always insist upon the 
importance of this great truth. Captain Mahan proves it 
upon almost every page of those works of his which have 
exerted so great an influence over public opinion in this 

1 two . r*"’ “ there 

are two sides to every question, and there must be two 
parties to every conflict. We, with our vast naval resources 
^d noble traditions of the sea, are inclined to regard the 
Mt of mantime war solely from the point of view of the 
stronger side. We are prone to forget that when in any 
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sefc of operations the conditions dictate the adoption of an 
aggressive attitude to one belligerent, those conditions maj 
dictate the adoption of a Fabian policy to the other .bellig- , 
ereni It is too often forgotten that the destruction of a 
hostile navy cannot easily be accomplished, even when that 
navy represents only a relatively speaking feeble fighting 
force, unless it accepts battle in the open sea. 

The failure on the part of the stronger side to follow The naval 

■ . - ' atratag-y 

the correct course in naval strategy is most strikingly 
illustrated by that great war which lasted from 1778 to jS 
1783 when France, and afterwards Spain, and later still pendent* 
Holland, were all engaged in war with Great Britain at a 
time when Great Britain was already in the throes of its 
struggle to maintain its hold upon the North American 
Colonies. In that struggle the allies were, even allowing 
for the difficulties which must always attend the combina- 
tions of a coalition, decidedly superior at sea. The French 
navy was in a high state of efficiency. The Dutch navy 
was formidable, as it always was. The Spanish navy was a 
force to be seriously reckoned with. This country was 
hampered by its obligation to struggle doggedly on against 
a determined, resourceful enemy in a theatre of military 
operations separated from home by 3000 miles of sea, where 
success depended in reality almost entirely upon the main- 
tenance of maritime preponderance. ‘‘When the initial 
difficulty of combining their forces was overcome — and it 
has been shown that at no time did Great Britain seriously 
embarrass their junction — the allies had the choice open 
to them when, where, and how, to strike with their superior 
numbers. How did they avail themselves of this advant- 
age? By nibbling at the outskirts of the British Empire, 
and knocking their heads against the Rock of Gibraltar/’^ 

In 1783 this country consented to terms of peace which, 
quite apart from the American Colonies, involved some 
^ * Infljietiee of Sea-Power upon Historj,* p. 535. 
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sacnfiees. But if the allies emerged from the conflict with 
some advantage to their credit, they could claim no triumph 
at all commensurate with the superiority of naval and mili- 
tary resources which they threw into the scale, and that 
this was the case was due to their gross misuse of their sea- 
power. At one time they were actually in the Channel in 
superior force, hut they made no well-considered attempt 
pro y t e situation or to deal vigorously with the de- 
en mg fleet. It is true, however, that the failure of the 

at thar“"i r force to account 

t that particular juncture was partly due to technical mis- 

xnanagement. But the true reason for the inadequate - 

suite gamed by the stronger side is to be found in the 

explanation that neither the policy of the allied govern- 
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Where one belligerent is in a position — owing to the sn- First <siity 
periority of his naval material, or owing to the greater effi- superior 

o o navy to 

ciency of the i3eTSomiel of his fleet, or owing to fortuitous 
circumstances — to act strategically on the oiffensive with 
good prospect of securing definite maritime preponderance, 
the history of war proves it beyond possibility of doubt that 
the right course for that belligerent to pursue is to devote 
his energies at sea to wiping out the hostile fighting fleet. 

Once that object has been achieved, the harrying of the 
enemy's commerce can be carried on with impunity, his 
over-sea possessions can be dealt with decisively, and it may 
even be possible to bring military force into play with vital 
effect Before that object has been achieved the pursuit of 
‘'ulterior objects" is only justifiable when it does not en- 
danger the prospects of the naval campaigns This was the 
plan followed by the British Admiralty during the wars of 
the Trench Eevolution and the Empire, by St Vincent and 
by Nelson, It was due to their firm adherence to funda- 
mental principles of the art of war that Napoleon's over-sea 
projects were frustrated, that the colonial possessions of 
France and her allies were wrested from them before the 
negotiators met in conclave at Amiens or at Vienna, and 
that a comparatively small British army operating in the 
Peninsula cost the great conqueror more in men and money 
than did any one of his great campaigns upon the Continent 
up to his fatal expedition to Moscow. 

But if the true policy for the belligerent with the stronger The naval 
navy admits of no dispute, that which the weaker side should the weaker 
adopt is not so obvious as regards the question of “ ulterior 
objects." Here there can be no obligation to devote all 
efforts to the overthrow of the enemy's fleets, for there is no 
prospect of overthrowing them. On the contrary, the object 
is rather to avoid engagements unless some happy chance 
brings about a local naval superiority, and to injure the 
antagonist by other means if possible. And as an illustra- 
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the support of the land attack on Mahon paramount to 
any destruction ' of the English fleet, if he thereby exposed 
his own. * The French navy has always preferred the glory 
of assuring or preserving a conquest to that more brilliant, 
perhaps, but actually less real, of taking some ships, and 
therein has approached more nearly the true end that has 
been proposed in war/ The justice of this conclusion de- 
pends upon the view that is taken of the true end of 
naval war. If it is merely to assure one or more positions 
ashore, the navy becomes simply a branch of the army 
for a particular occasion, and subordinates its action ac- 
cordingly; but if the true end is to preponderate over 
the enemy's fleets and so control the sea, then the enemy's 
ships and fleets are the true objects to be assailed on all 
occasions. A glimmer of this view seems to have been 
present to Morogues when he wrote that at sea there is 
no field of battle to be held, nor places to be won. If 
naval warfare is a war of posts, then the action of the 
fleets must be subordinate to the attack and defence of 
the posts; if its object is to break up the enemy's power 
on the sea, cutting off his communications with the rest 
of his possessions, drying up the sources of his wealth or 
his commerce, and making possible a closure of his ports, 
then the object of attack must be Ms organised military 
forces afloat — in short, his navy. It is to the latter course, 
for whatever reason adopted, that England owed a control 
of the sea that forced the restitution of Minorca at the 
end of the war." 

The great American writer is not perhaps here quite at 
Ms happiest. He preaches a convincing sermon; but is 
he not preaching it from the wrong text ? Exclusiveness 
of purpose is the secret of great successes and great opera- 
tions,” says Napoleon, and this was the view taken by 
Im Galissoni^re. If the French admiral considered the 
support of the land attack on Mahon paramount to any 
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destruction of the English fleet, supposing that he thereby- 
exposed his own, he was perfectly right. Where he seems 
to have failed was that he might apparently have defeated 
the squadron of Byng without risking the French position 
in Minorca. But he could not be aware of the vacillating 
character of his adversary, and he probably gave the 
opposing fleet credit for a state of efficiency to which it 
could not properly lay claim. In 1756 the French had 
only sixty, three ships- of -the -line to the British one 
hundred and thirty. How could a local victory in the 
Mediterranean have redressed the balance? It is suggested 
that a naval triumph at this juncture might have aroused 
enthusiasm for naval development in France. That is after 
all a matter of conjecture. But the importance to that 
country of the acquisition of Minorca is not a matter of 
conjecture, it is a matter of fact which is writ large in 
the records of the time. 

We read in ‘The Lost Possessions of England’ that “so 
long as we retained Port Mahon the wa^ insurances of 
cargoes sailing out of Marseilles had ranged from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of their value. Immediately after 
e success of the French expedition insurance rates 
dropped to fifteen per cent.” Owing to the loss of Minorca 
Boscawen on guard over De la Clue in Toulon, was com- 
pe ed, after his fleet had incurred some damage in an 
enwunter with the shore batteries, to repair back to 
Gibraltar to refit, and so he unwittingly aUowed the 
French commodore to quit the Mediterranean in safety in 
to hazardous attempt to join Admiral Conflans at Brest. 
Minorca was the bait by which Choiseul lured Spain into 
an alliance four years later, which, if it benefited the latter 
Power httle served at least to divert a portion of British 
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the end of the war, the acquisition of the Due de Eichelieu 
aided by La Galissoniere was a precious asset in the hands 
of the French Government when the terms of peace came 
under discussion. 

The fact is that, as the situation presented itself to the Ryng^s 

^ fleet the 

French admiral when he met with Bynef, the “ulterior ‘*«Rerior 

obfect’* 

object"' was not Minorca. The “ulterior object" 

Byng's fleet. Suffren, or Tegethoff, or Hawke, would perhaps 
not in the same circumstances have let the British squadron 
go so easily, but would have added a naval victory on 
the high seas to the triumph of capturing Minorca. A 
quarter of a century later another French admiral, De 
Grasse, was outside Chesapeake Bay with twenty-four sail- 
of- the -line completing the investment of Cornwallis in 
Yorktown, when the British admiral Graves with nine- 
teen sail was trailing his coat to draw the French fleet 
into a close action. But De Grasse would not be tempted, 
and Yorktown fell. De Grasse probably would have 
beaten Graves in a pitched battle, but he wisely forbore, 
realising that Cornwallis's army was the true objective. 

This point has been argued at some length because, how- 
ever unsound may be the doctrine conveyed in the passage 
which Captain Mahan quotes from Eamatuelle when it is 
applied to a belligerent possessing naval resources superior 
or equal to those of the adversary, the procedure approved 
in that passage may be a wise one to follow when the 
circumstances are different. The destruction of the enemy's 
fleet is only the paramount object in naval war, if that 
destruction be practicable. If it be impracticable, — if to 
attempt it means that the navy undertaking the task will 
in all probability be destroyed itself, leaving the enemy 
supreme upon the waters, — then the doctrine as to the 
yieiousness of “ ulterior objects " falls to the ground, because 
the objections to devoting attention to those objects cease 
to exist 
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That the definite adoption as a settled policy on the part 
of Trance of the principles extolled by Eamatuelle was a 
mistake, few will now dispute. To this may be attributed 
not only the unsound strategy which prevailed during the 
War of American Independence, and which has been com- 
mented on on p. 53, but also the neglect on the part of the 
Trench Government to create a navy of sufficient strength 
to cope single-handed with the rival nation across the 
Channel,— a neglect which led to the virtual extinction 
of the Trench over-sea possessions before the long contest 
between the two western Powers came to a close. But we 
are here dealing not with the influence of naval power upon 
the growth of nations, but with the situations which arise 
m actual war. To ensure that the problems which present 
themselves to the naval strategist when hostilities are 
actually in progress may receive correct solution, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that one belligerent is generally 
stronger than the other at sea, and that the weaker side 
must shape its course accordingly. 

The inferior navy must in time of war act, as it were, on 
the defensive. And it must be remembered that a defensive 
, attitude has certain especial advantages in naval warfare 
w ich are not so apparent in operations on land. A fleet 
which decUnes to encounter the enemy on the high seas 
retires into a defended port and awaits its opportunity. 

here It can refit, it can replenish its stores, and it runs 
DO risks from wind or weather; and all this time the hostUe 
war-vessels are out in the open, cruising and on the watch, 
so as to be ready to act should it decide to issue from the 
tortress. If the superiority of the stronger navy is not veiy 
marked, the disadvantages which it suffers from being obliged 
to keep at sea while that opposed to it can be kept fully 
prepared for action but moored off some well-equipped 
dockyard, may in course of time reduce its superiority to 
tne vamshing point. Still, the belligerent whose fighting 
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fleets abandon the high seas for a time, abandons his com- 
merce during that period and risks ' the loss of his over-sea 
possessions. What is once lost cannot be regained except 
by a naval triumph carrying with it maritime preponder- 
ance. And the natural disinclination of any nation laying 
claim to sea-power, as also of any commander with a power- 
ful fleet under his orders, to adopt the policy of , scuttling 
into harbour without fighting, even when confronted with 
superior force, generally brings' it about that the weaker 
belligerent has, been' roughly handled in the\ early stages of 
the war, and that the relative disparity between the con- 
tending navies has been accentuated' thereby. . 

A word is necessary on the subject of the attack and The attack 

and pro-.. ^ 

protection of sea-borne trade in war. The damage or Section of 
destruction of the enemy's maritime, commerce has at the 
beginning of this chapter been indicated as one object of 
naval warfare, and what one side endeavours to injure the 
other side must endeavour to protect. 

It is not proposed here to go into all the pros and cons of 
the controversy between the school which advocates com- 
merce destroying as a primary objective in naval operations, 
and the school which holds that the side which beats the 
hostile fighting fleets and drives them off the sea inevitably 
and almost automatically protects its own mercantile marine, 
and is in a position to sweep out of existence that of the 
enemy. Mere commerce destroying can never inflict vital 
injury unless it takes the form of sustained effort, and it 
cannot take that form unless it has naval preponderance 
at its back. Owing to the enormous volume of its sea-borne 
trade and the huge development of its mercantile marine, 
the British Empire has more to fear from this form of attack 
than any other Power, and it must take steps accordingly. 

To afford protection to its swarms of merchant vessels in 
time of war with a maritime nation, especial precautions 
must be observed and an enormous fleet of cruisers must 
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of of this mass 

of floating wealth is not found in the cruisers which the 

nation has at command, but in the battleships upon which 
must depend for the assertion and maintenance of its 
naval superiority over the floating forces of the enemy. 

aptain Mahan, in those fine chapters of his which deal 
Wh the warkre against commeKe daring the epoch of 
the Rench Jtevolatien and Bn.pi„. ntaJes 1^1° 
Comm.,<»-destroj.crs must have secure bases fronr ^Lh 
to .ssue for then- f„raj-s. Merchant vessels sailing „nd» 

_ fc. Sailing under convoy means, however delav 
and mconvenienoe, and it may lead to the Soodino of 

“ rtt“arJ: r t 

if • " ' whole subject is almost as intricate in 
s varying phases and possible developments, as it is 
mustrative of what is the use and what is the abuse ot 
fighting power afloat. But the one dominating factor ij 
deciding the extent to whieh this form of war mav nr 
successful is to bo found in the r.l , ^ ™ 

efficiency of the rivid battle-fieet,. 

History proves that this is the case veal f 

alter a centnry ani a half “■ 

fioubt Enermou's nTm™: 

British trading vessels were captured bv hnetn 
during th„«i struggles; but the enemy's iag w^ 
cases, almost driven off the sea ere the .onLniTnd 
the commercial communitv as a mi,rvi /a 
apart from riie drainTn nIJioL 

naturally bring, in ita tain. The cueZrof "" 

destroying and commerce protection 1. from thcTte 
view of the mterdependmiee between military opemtiL and 
«» a certain extent a ride ^7 “nt 
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the principles of naval strategy are intimately bound up 
with it, and in sketching the aims and objects sought 
after in warfare at sea some reference to it has been 
thought necessary. 

It was stated at the beginning of the chapter that one The power 
of the pnncipal purposes of naval warfare is to establish 
a maritime superiority so decisive that military force can '"‘“piay 
be brought into play in the form of descents upon the 
enemy’s coasts and colonies. The strategical aspect of 
this^question will be examined from the military point 
of view in later chapters, and the advantages enjoyed by 
an army based upon the sea and utilising the facilities 
presented by maritime communications will be set out 
in detail. But operations of this class are in the main 
dependent upon the possession of naval preponderance, 
and such naval preponderance can only be secured by 
destroying or by definitively neutralising the battle-fleets 
of the enemy. It is true that military force dependent 
upon sea-power can sometimes achieve appreciable successes 
m despite of the enemy possessing a superior navy, as 
Eicheheu did at Minorca in 1756. And, as in that ease, 
a blow may be struck which may in some measure com- 
pensate for the almost inevitable sacrifices which a mari- 
time nation will suffer in war against a power stronger 
afloat. But a great land campaign based on the sea— 
a campaign analogous to the British struggle to maintain 
Its hold upon the revolted American Colonies, or to the 
Crimean War, or to the Japanese invasions of Manchuria— 

IS obviously impossible without naval preponderance. And 
naval preponderance can only be assured by defeating the 
hostile seagoing fleets, or else by shutting them up in their 

fortified harbours and destroying them if they venture to 

emerge. 

The subject briefly touched upon in this chapter is one Cnciu- 
of paramount importance in any general treatise on the 
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art of war,— a term which, alike in this country and on 
the Continent, has been too much reserved for questions 
of a purely military character. But as this volume is 
concerned only with certain phases of strategy and tactics, 
a mere outline of the fundamental principle which should 
govern naval warfare suffices. In the two next chapters 
various points in connection with bases for fleets, and with 
strongholds for the security of fighting-ships and mercantile 
marine in time of war, are dealt with. That these subjects 
are treated in so much more detail is not because they over- 
shadow in importance the principles set out in the above 
paragraphs, but because it is in the “ war of posts ” that 
the dependence of sea-power upon land-power asserts itself, 
and that military force comes to the aid of naval force. 
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iiGHTiNC4 power afloat demands a system of maintenance The need 
and supply winch is in some respects even more elaborate 
than the system recpiired by an army on shore; and it 
must be remembered that a navy uses up food and fuel, 
and that it suffers depreciation, even during times of peace.' 

Tlie foulmg of its surface under water decreases the fighting 
value of a warship from day to day as it lies at its moorings 
in harbour. Efficiency of personnel can only be ensured hj 
evolutions at sea which involve expenditure of coal and 
wear and tear of engines. The winds and the waves beat 
on the battleship and on the gunboat when they are on 
cruise in time of peace, just as relentlessly as they do in 
time of war. Ships must be docked and cleaned from time 
to time, whether they have been engaged or not in warlike 
enterprise. Apart from damage which may arise in actual 
action, war merely increases an existing strain,— it does not 
create the strain. 


Before the intredoction of sham the chief requirement. 
of .hips of war, apart from food for the erews and am- SSffi 

mimittnn 1 pensaWe 


munikon for the guns, which of course are also noces- « 
»™s m the present daj-, were saUs, spars, cordage, and ^ 
water. These were the articles which had to be replen- 
mhed after every cruise and on the termination of every 
eitond^ operation. The boUers nowadays supjdy water 
by condensation, and coal takes the place of the sails and 
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spars and cordage which had formerly to be replaced. But 
it is worthy of note that if stores of coal are absolutely 
indispensable under modern conditions to enable a fleet to 
keep the sea, replenishment of water was equally indis- 
pensable in the sailing era. The question of filling up 
the tanks was often a source of gravest anxiety to the 
naval commander, and it not unfrequently to a serious 
degree interfered with the execution of projects of war. 
In naval records there are constant references to watering. 
An personnel could improvise fresh gear aloft after 

a hurricane or at the end of a hotly-contested combat, with- 
out proceeding to port. But water could only be obtained 
by communication with the shore. 

Strategical combinations on land hinge, as it has often 

been expressed, on the communications of armies. These 

communications follow roads, or railways, or in some cases 

navigable rivers. Their course is as a rule clearly defined 

and on the route or routes which they traverse there is 

constant traffic backwards and forwards between the army 

at the_ front and the base or bases from which the army 

draws Its supplies and ammunition and reinforcements, and 

0 which It returns its sick and wounded. But on the sea 

hues of communication are only determinate when they 

Ll3.pp6n to tr3,V6rS6 dofilfts Hlrp £ liJT ^ 

.1 -n ^ ouraits Oi Malacca or 

[ ^ owing to their length, it is in- 

nioying along them to put into port 

, , clays the fact that in certain 

^ TOnd blows normally from 

luarters of fh <^bmpelled ships navigating some 

: ^ ® ^ ^ here to well-established routes. 

mm one ‘ f f ' the line of communication. 

'hieh i-h gouerally the shortest line 

Qd the n * ^ • coasts, although there may be, 

^ ^ compulsion to follow that 

ica ions of an army can be cut by the 
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eaemy anywhere, but those of a fleet can only be cut at 
certain points. A fleet, moreover, is self-contained for a 
far longer time than an army, although the period during 
which it can operate without replenishing supplies depends 
upon the rate at which it has to steam and upon the nature 
of the vessels of which it is composed. 

The dependence upon the power to replenish its coal- The coal 
bunkers chains a modern ship of war to the point where 
its fuel supplies are situated, and it has in consequence 
only a certain radius of action— a radius of action which 
in the case of the battleship or cruiser is calculated in 
thousands of miles, but which in the ease of torpedo craft 
is calculated in hundreds, and in the case of the submarine 
is calculated in tens of miles. The coal-stores need not 
necessarily be retained in port. A supply can be despatched 
in colliers to some appointed rendezvous at sea. But unless 
fighting-ships are actually accompanied by colliers carrying 
sufficient fuel to maintain them for whatever length of time 

the operation they are engaged on may be likely to take, 

and the fleet depending upon colliers under its own wing 
is in a position analogous to that of the army, so well known 
to the British soldier, which is merely an escort to its own 
transport,— these fighting-ships must have a base. And, as 
a matter of convenience, the base for coal generally becomes 
a base for food and minor stores as well, it sometimes be- 
comes a base for ammunition, and if it combines with its 
functions of a depot the functions of a repairing yard in- 
cluding a dry dock, the efficiency of the fleet affiliated to it 
can be maintained for an almost tmlimited time, provided 

that the fleet meets with no serious mishap at the hands 

of the enemy. 

Bases have in all times and in all ages been a necessity Navaj 
to navies. In days of old fleets had to be revictualled and & 
watered, although cleaning and repairing demanded no very "m- 
elatorate arrangements. Since war-vessels reached a size 
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which forbade their being hanled iip on to any ordinary 
beach after the manner of the fishing-smack of to-day safe 
paces became necessary where they could be deliberately 
careened from time to time. The introduction of cannon 
and gunpowder made ammunition depots a necessity. The 
coal question is a newer development, which has been re- 
erre to above. And the fighting-ship has now developed 
intoamachme so elaborate, so complicated, and so delicate 
at It can only be mamtained in a state of proper efficiency 
by dint of constant renovation and frequent overhaul. Sa 
hat well-equipped bases have become more indispensable 
than ever under modern conditions, and their stLegical 
i^pjrtance is at the present time of great significLce 

Nothing could better show the value of naval bases to 
fleets in war than the records of our, at one time somewhat 
checkered, career as a Mediterranean Power; and a short 
account of this will serve to mustrate the ^uLiect and 

throw light upon many subjects to be touched upon further 

me British navy SrA became a force to be eerionelv 
J«toned with in that great tiddeee sea in the Ts If 

welcome guest on the coasts t+ 7 f ^ ^ 

he wa, fighting the common enemy of o‘h“ristL”™ rt' 

rno7it~r— 

ity tenure as long as it possessed no deflnite 
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point d’appui anywhere nearer than the British Isles, and 
the course of events soon made this obvious alike to friends 
and foes. In H6o Spain offered Sir W. Temple a base in 
Sardinia, and -in 1675 Sir J. hfarborough vras allowed to 
make use of Malta for a time. But ere this an event had 
occurred which for a time planted the flag of England firmly 
on the fringe of the coveted sea. In 1665 Tangier came to 
Charles II. as a marriage portion. And it is to the credit 
of that sovereign that when he came to his own again, 
and in the early days of promise ere the problems of 
government had ceased to interest and ere his conduct 
had alienated his subjects, he realised with prompt intui- 
tion that the Mediterranean was a proper field for British 
enterprise, and that this Moorish city which looks across 
towards Gibraltar must turn out to be an acquisition of 
extraordinary value politically and strategically, if full use 
was made of it as a naval base. 

^ But the opportunity was lost. Nothing prospered under 
Charles II. Its maintenance was costly, the mole did not 
progress, the Moors were always a menace, and they often 
became a serious danger. Finally, after twenty-three years, 
this strategically almost priceless harbour, this gateway into 
a land which remains to the present day a land of promise 
was mcontinently abandoned by a nation which had not 
yet risen to its^ opportunities nor yet realised its destiny. 

The mainspring of the foreign policy of William III. 
was op^sition to the schemes of aggrandisement entertained 
by Louis XIV., and from an early period in his reign he 
looked towards the Mediterranean as affording a favourable 
opening for operations against the French king. As long 
as he was in alliance with Spain the English fleet could 
toae Itself upon Valencian and Catalonian ports. But 
William found his admirals most averse from wintering 
in Aese waters and depending on the hospitality of a 
foreign Bower in the season of bad weaAer. “I would 






much rather have chosen to live on bread and water” 
wrote Eussell, the hero of La Hogue, when apprised at 
Malaga that he was not to return to England when the 
winter season approached, and shortly before the Peace of 
Eyswick the squadron was perforce recalled at a time of 
threatened invasion of England. It had, however, exerted 
no smaU influence upon the course of the war then in 
progress between France and Spain. It had saved Barcelona 
ch^ ^ formidable invading army in 

T "rr “ “ -ate tha/tta 

Moh advanced afresh over the border, and the great 
port and fortress speedily fell. 

over the Spanish Snceession, in which Great Britain was 

>n,sh ports at its disposal when it was despatched to the 
Ml ter^nea. nnder Eoofca It was to have captured Cal 
and to have retained the city when taken. Wiffiam III 
and Mariborengh both attaching great importance to the 
ponton of the splendid harbourl but Jattept Med 

hampmrf bv M “““O' 

tampered by the want of a base, found himself in n 

qu^c? mSerIh “ 

a.»e 0 , his subordin:; ^ I^kf o7 C 

Q-iid thereby secured fn hia 
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led to the triumphs of Blenheim, of Eamillies, and of Ouclen- 
arde, was thoroughly imbued with the Mediterranean idea. 
He perceived that, to secure to the navy the power of 
action in these waters, some suitable harbour within the 
Straits must be obtained. Even at a time when Barcelona 
■ and other Spanish ports were, thanks to alliance with one 
of the contending parties in that country, at the disposal 
of the British fleet, Marlborough was insisting upon the 
importance of obtaining a base. And so, largely as a con- 
sequence of the persistence of the illustrious soldier who 
was fighting far away in Flanders, Minorca with its splendid 
liarbour of Port Mahon was captured in 1707 as the result of 
a well-planned and admirably executed mip, It will be to 
France in the Mediterranean,'' prophesied General Stanhope, 
who commanded the troops, “what Dunkirk has been in 
the Channel.” And for half a century British sea -power 
was the determining factor in most military events which 
occurred in the south of Europe. 

Then suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, came the Due 
de Pdchelieu's descent upon Minorca, and the fall of the 
fortress after Byng had failed to relieve its garrison. During 
those years so disastrous to France, — when her colonies in 
America and the West Indies were being wrested from her, 
when her power in the East Indies came to an end, when 
her fleets were dispersed in the Atlantic and their remnants 
were destroyed among the shoals of her storm-driven Biscay 
coast, — the Mediterranean remained open to her trade and 
replenished her ebbing resources, because there was no 
British naval base within the Straits. At the period of 
greatest triumph, when the nation was bewildered with 
ite own victories and when conquest was being added to 
conquest, Great Britain's power in one important quarter 
suffered a decided check. That misfortune in the Mediter- 
ranean which heralded British partici|mtion in the Seven 
Tears' War left its mark up to the Pmee of Paris. In 
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virtue of that treaty, however, Minorca was restored by 
the French. ^ 

During the war in which France and Spain and Holland 
ranged themselves alongside the revolted American Colonies, 
the naval position of this country was too critical to admit 
of operations in the Mediterranean. Desperate efforts were 
made by the allies to capture Gibraltar without success; 
hut Minorca was taken by the Due de Orillon, and when 
t e conditions of peace were agreed to in 1783 that island 
was after eighty years’ tenure in foreign hands restored to 
bpain. The consequences of its loss were at once felt when 
Hood in 1793 found himself so unexpectedly in possession 
of Toulon. For when driven from that place, and when 
Its observation by a British fleet became an imperative 
obligation,^ the British admiral found himself without a 
base and it became necessary to wrest Corsican ports from 
the hands of the French, because the occupation of Minorca 
was preceded by its being in the hands of our nominal 

and^Elbr' h h " considerable garrison, 

nd Elba which was occupied about the same time, was 

never really made secure: their retention was entirely de- 

indent on the presence of a supporting squadron. So that 

Frtl^T 'u revolutionary 

France, and when the naval position in the Mediterranean 

m became decidedly critical, both islandThL 

o be abandoned, the fleet under Sir J. Jervis withdrew to 

“ the position 
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the destruction of the lienoh Meditein.t.e.n Sect at the 
Battle of the Me, and before the reduction of Malta, St 
Vincent and Keith and Kelson could always rely on the 
ports of Southern Italy, and used them as if they were their 
own. In 1798 Minorca was recaptured from Spain, and its 
possession proved of great value to the British military and 
naval forces at the time of the siege of Genoa by the allies 
n 1800, and of their subsequent operations on the coast of 
Tuscany and Piedmont. With Minorca and Malta in our 
hands, the command of the Mediterranean was undisputed 
at the time of the Peace of Amiens. This enactment, how- 
ever, included the remarkable provision that not only was 
lalta to be restored to the Knights of St John, but that 
Minorca was to be restored to Spain— the act of a weak- 
kneed ministry and of a nation weary of war. 

_ Happily for the Empire, an excuse was found to continue 
m occupation of Malta, so that when war broke out afresh 
a year later its splendid harbour and formidable fortifica- 
tions afforded the British fleet an ideal base in the heart of 
the Mediterranean, -a base which commanded the narrow 
seas between Sicily and the north-eastern corner of the 
ar ap^ States, and which acted as a jpoini d’appui for 
operations in the Adriatic and in the Levant. In the two 
critical years after the commencement of hostilities Kelson 
was. moreover, enormously benefited by having at his dis- 
posa in addition that fine anchorage within the Maddalena 
Islands north of Sardinia, which Italy has of recent years 
converted into a great maritime place of arms. During the 
long years of war after Trafalgar the fact that the British 
fleet had generally not only Malta but also Sicily at its com- 
consistency to its naval preponderance in the 
^itoean without throwing an unduly serious strain 

ZL! T ^Wch were 

already so severely taxed in the more open seas. 

Since the acquisition of Malta the position of the British 
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Empire as a leading Mediterranean power has never beei 
questioned either in peace or war, and the possession of th( 
two fortresses of Gibraltar and Valetta fixes that hold upor 
the waters of southern Europe which Charles II. dreamt of 
and which Eooke and Leake and Stanhope, instigated by 
Marlborough, first definitely secured. Naval warfare is not 
a war^ of posts. But its true object, the breaking of the 
enemy’s power at sea, cannot be achieved without posts. 
And the history of the Mediterranean since the days of 
Blake shows how greatly maritime preponderance depends 
upon the possession of bases whither fleets can repair to 
make good damages, to replenish stores and ammunition 
and to rest during periods when the conditions of the cam- 
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hke Cadiz and Toulon and the Cove of Cork- -fitted them out 
with bmlding-yards and victualling establishments, fortified 
t lem against attack by sea and if necessary against attack 
by land, and made of them a home for their warships in 
time of peace and a naval base for their fleets in time of 
war And as colonial expansion progressed, naval require- 
ments in far-off lands led to the creation of naval bases in 
distant seas, equipped more or less elaborately according to 
the circumstances of the case. Thus Spain designed 4at 
mantime places of arms at Cartagena in South Amerioa“and 
at Havana in Cuba; France established the naval bases of 
Louisbourg in North America and Fort Foyal in Martinique ; 
while England, up to the time of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, rested content with New York on the far side of 

frt u TT; abandoned 

a- eve oped into a sure and trustworthy prop of 
fighting sea-power in foreign waters. 

During the wars of the eighteenth century the value of 
naval bases became manifest, and their acquisition by con- 
quest was often the chief feature of a campaign. The trans- 
fer or restoration of these important strategical positions Hr 
was ^ e subject of the most noteworthy clauses in the 
reaties of peace which put an end to hostilities. And at 
the time of the French Eevolution each of the great mari- 
ime powers— Great Britain, France, Spain, and Holland- 
possessed a number of fortified ports in different parts of 
the world, where not only their fighting-ships but also their 
merchant vessels could take refuge in time of danger, and 
where the former found the stores and ammunition which 

we^ ? T t.“ campaign. FirsUlass dockyards 
genera y then, as now, confined to home ports. The 
inc^e in the size of line-of-battle ships and frigates 

i more and more necessary that navies should have repair- 
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iUo }aras under government control constantly at their d 
posal, the facilities afforded by commercial ports suffici: 
ess and less to meet the growing requirements. But 
must be remembered that it is only of late years that t] 
types of the fighting-ship and the merchant-ship have drav 
so far apart, that great commercial ports like Hamburg, , 
Liverpool, or Alexandria, can now only serve as fie. 

ba.ses if they have railway communication with a nav 
dockyard. 

Modern science and engineering skill make it possible t 
create harbours where no natural harbours exist. But foi 
merly the existence or otherwise of natural harbours oi 
a coast exerted an extraordinary influence on the cours. 
0 naval campaigns. During the great wars of the eic^ht 
eenth century France was without a good natural harboui 
n Channel Napoleon strove to remedy this deficiencj 
J acquiring Antwerp, but the acquisition was made toe 

rf hI " r ltao-of-battl8 ships 

the 1^0, o' “0 '“k ol deep-water ports 

malw th! f kp Holland was latterly 

slier than that found in the British navy, and the 
Significance of this contrast in maf-oyimi 
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materia^^ of the requisite funds being provided to 

create for it bases of an elaborate character, is likely to 

W-^cc^- -T the subject of fortresses. 

ortres,.eb, those special problems which arise from coal 

requirements, and from the warfare of torpedo craft and 
submarines, will for convenience be dealt with separatelv 
Fortresses will in the first instance be discussed as refu Js 
tor floating force when threatened by a superior fleet “as 
of Bheto. fa ...erchant ohipping endangered ' W 
lostile cruisers, and as protection to dockyards, repairinf^ 
stations, and depots required for the maintenance of wai“ 
ships in an efficient condition : speaking generally, it is 
3- in e last form that they are necessary to the 
tronger side at sea. And in this chapter questions of land 
c efence are left out of account, as being of military rather 
than of naval consequence. 

In the last chapter it was pointed out that the British . 
people are inclined to forget that the destruction 

awIteUe r “ unless it 

accepts battle in the open sea. We are too prone to look 

naval warfare only from our own point of view, ThJ 

m, .nets of seU-preservati.n ddve the fleet which And 

Ml over-matched back under the gun, .„d behind the 

prov™ thl“ aT ■ 

on almost every page How 

wax afloat, and however much it may outrage the senses 

wm hiZTn : 1 

ge m the future, as they have hinged in the past 
tne Ideal Blockade -using the term in the sense of 
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observation, not of actual shutting in — is the normal 
experience. 

The question of attacking and defending coast fortresses 
and of blockade is dealt with in the next chapter. Suffice 
it to say here that any adequately defended port of suitable 
conformation affords to ships of war which may be driven 
into it. or which may retire into it of their own accord, 
a satisfactory refuge against attack from the sea. If within 
the harbour there are dry docks, repairing yards, and depots 
of warlike stores and of supply, the fugitive vessels can 
be placed in a state of thorough efficiency ere they proceed 
:o sea again, while the enemy, on the watch to pounce 
lown upon them, is suffering wear and tear and losing 
ighting value out at sea. Kinsale and the Tagus sheltered 
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theories and practice of modern war, it perhaps assumes import, 
greater importance in this capacity than formerly The 
Vital sigmhcance of strenuous pursuit after successful action ""-*4 . 
at sea was not realised fully before the days of St Vincent 
and of kelson. The defeated Armada was allowed to make 
Its perilous voyage round the north of Scotland un- 
rnoles ed,-and it must be admitted that in this case the 
attitude of the British sailor chiefs was justified by the 
event. Tourville, after his success at Beachy Head let 

I't sail up Channel almost' un- 

aisturbed. Eodney, after his great victory over De Grasse 
ma e scarcely an attempt to pursue the beaten enemy' 

Bow that It IS an accepted principle of tactics that mere 
defeat of the opposing squadron is not enough, but that 
e vanquished foe must be followed relentlessly and if 
possible utterly destroyed, the existence of friendly for- 
tresses offering a refuge to the beaten side assumes great 
importance^ The British fleet was so damaged aloft in the 
espera.e hght at Trafalgar that it is perhaps doubtful if 
he proximity of Cadiz made any great difference in the 
number of the allied ships which escaped destruction or 

thf rV ^ f ''"'r twenty-three which quitted 

e fortress the day before the great sea-fight, were back 

fee, seriously damaged but in safety, the day after the 

;^Secure h^^^ of refuge are especiaUy necessaiy to a see„™ 

me^cn^t to adopt the naval policy of com- 

merce destroying, without having maritime preponderance 
as a bas^ for the operation. The commerce - destroyer’s 
Motion IS to attack defenceless shipping, not to fight with 
Ae war-vessels of the enemy. The career of mischief which 
of this class are likely to enjoy cannot in any case 

to Jr stronghold to fly 

above water wiU almost certainly be very speedily cut short 
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The nation which falls back upon the gmrre cle course con- 
fesses itself beaten at sea before a shot is fired: if it 
possesses no fortified ports scattered over the face of the 
globe, the amount of injury which it succeeds in inflicting 
upon its antagonist by such irregular and invertebrate 
operations of war will probably be infinitesimal. 
t%our. fortresses have at all times served as temporary 

burner- asylums for merchant vessels when threatened by the 
01 galleys of the enemy. In the old days, before 
the electnc^ telegraph came into prominence, when the 
naval situation in the vicinity of one port was often quite 
unknown to commanders at another a few hundred miles 
away, ships laden with specie and produce of great value 
were often intercepted close to such havens of refuse by 
cruisers lying in wait, which were themselves safe from 
molestation owing to the acquisition of local maritime 
command. It was, however, the practice to move vreat 
trad^mg fleets under strong escort from one defended 
arbour to another, and a convoy would sometimes wait for 
weeks and even months for a favourable opportunity ere 
It moved on another stage. The consequence was that a 
great assemblage of shipping, representing with the cargoes 
on board a vast sum of money, was often gathered in a 
ortified haven of refuge, offering a tempting bait to a daring 
squadron commander. Some of the most stirring episodes 
in Bntish naval history have arisen out of attacks upon 

“ supposed security, 

m strongholds on an enemy's coast 
The capture of the Spanish silver ships in the stronviv 
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fleet of Spanish trading-vessels in the harbour w 
at over two millions sterling, _ the naval and 
commanders each got over £120,000 in prize mon 
object of Nelson’s attempt upon Santa Cruz in ’ 

he captuxe of a galleon laden with specie which was 

to be iH the port. 

In the present days of world-wide traffic the p 

01 fortified ports eonversiVnf,]-tr -,1 ■ 
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months’ immersion reduces the number of knots which a 
ship can steam to such an extent that she may for the time 
eing become virtually useless for purposes of battle. The 
damage which a fleet will sustain in a well-contested action 
can only be effectively repaired in a properly equipped 
dockyard. And the enormous expenditure of ammunition 
likely to take place in a modern sea-fight can only be made 
good if depots of warlike stores exist in convenient situa 
tions. The gun of the present day, moreover, has only an 
ephemeral existence when once it gets to work, and it must 
e replaced after firing a limited number of rounds if its 
accuracy is to be depended upon. 

jHajritius _ The value of naval bases, and also the extent to which 
centn^”*'* ^ ® Sailing era fleets could dispense with them even after 
heavy fighting, is well illustrated by certain phases of the 
French attempts in the last century to contest maritime 
supremacy m Indian waters with the sea-power of England. 

La Bourdonais, whose relations with Dupleix have already 
been referred to as an example of the evils which arise when 
soldiers and sailors quarrel, was in 1735 the naval governor 
e French islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. Eealising 
he importance to his country of a good naval base in thesf 

_ indomitable determination he created elaborate repair- 

l^ted abundant stores of timber and formed ample depots 
It ^ew to h 

ration, ability, and foresight it is doubtful if he himself 

to CO f D’Ach^, could have made any attempt 

to contest mantime supremacy with the British fleets on 

the coast of the Carnatic. Bases alone will, however never 
creato sea-powe. The home Government failed to send 

' idton <^^«Patch stores which 

, could not be improvised in those remote waters. And it 
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disappointed its naval representatives in that it foil.. . 
provide that material and moral snnnnrf t u ^ ^ ^ ° 
dispensable if they were to cope on eaLl iJ 
doughty opponents in Indian 4ters even had'^K ^ 

cordial assistance from Dupleix and Lally. MauritfuJ mTrf 

4 );"- 

ceeded to the East Indies to attemni 7 ^ 

sea- power in thst m,. f i French 

i Hi liiat quarter, he was a hi a i. 

repairs at Mauritius before proceedin<. to M 1 

difficult task Tha i j ^ Madras on his 

'ought ■wiuri : r ■ ’’f™* * ‘-■ 

■u each 0t„hich h“:h4uS7Z4r' 

and nnlinng energy enabled him to effect the 

«pai„ withont returning b, the We of '^Ir 

at'jladm 4 corfa T"" “ 

Suffran at Onddilore 410447 ;““ 

in fightinfy conditinn r,* ^ «:>• ^<5 put his squadron 

Se 4 TV“*''^ 4 .ira:>~s 
end ™allerle 447 ar 4 T 47 

line, while En«-lisb n 7 .i,.c ^ the 

oi.- prizes were stripped to pnnm i-h^ ^ - x 

Ships were sent off to the StraitV nf M ? ^ ^ 
other spars and timber Hm,« Malacca to procure 

to find lumber fo™i T ? 

a position to LfZ hardly be in 

"•"uga whid. wL in 7441 

4 4Znl7h:47e4“ °7: 

“»■« n« and th. day. of 344 4 ““ 

, ,, ^ “ this respect, 

nflaencB of Sea-power upon H«toiy,> p. 451 , 
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j-ne quesnon or coal is or paramount importance in 

modern combinations of wax at sea. Without an ample coal 
supply the most powerful fleets become non-effective and 
the speediest cruisers are soon reduced to immobility. It 
has been pointed out in an earlier paragraph how seriously 
the presence of colKers must hamper a sea-going fleet. If 
the fleet is to act decisively and is to carry on%erations 
over an extended theatre for any considerable length of time, 
peat stores of coal conveniently situated for the service are 
indispensable. And in consequence of this, coaling-stations 

have become one of the essentials of sea-power. 

It is obvious that well-sheltered harbours are desirable 
as coaling-stations. That the coaling-station should also 
contain stores of other kinds and means of executing re- 
pairs, is clearly a convenience to war-vessels resorting thither 
to replenish fuel. And so it comes about that, al a rule 
the coaling-station is also a naval base, and conversely 
that great stores of coal are generally collected in dock- 
yards and maritime arsenals. But while all naval bases 
contain great stores of coal almost as a matter of course, 
coaling-stations, especially those formed actually durin<. the’ 
course of a war, need not necessarily be naval bases in other 
respects, and in many cases no naval establishments other 
an those connected with the stores of fuel are formed in 
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practically prohibited by international law from replenishing 
fuel at a neutral port Access to 'a eoalmg-station is there- 
fore essential if . .commerce destroying without , maritime . 
preponderance is to have any effect ^ at ■ all. . 

The function of the maritime fortress as a place of refuge import- ■ 

^ ^ ® aoce of ■ 

for fleets and cruisers and merchantmen has already been 
disciissed ; but, fortifications are also a necessary adjunct to propfriy 
mobile naval force, quite apart from the question of their 
affording asylums , for ships ■ endangered by the ' enemy. 
Dockyards, arsenals, and coaling-stations must be secured 
by fixed defence; unless the navy which.' they -.serve is so 
absolutely certain of maritime preponderance that they have 
nothing to fear from hostile attack by sea. Otherwise 
measures for their safety will hamper that freedom of 
action which fleets must enjoy if they are to be employed 
to the best advantage, and there will always be risk lest, 
in consequence of a deft and daring stroke on the part of 
some insignificant hostile force, a naval station which is 
indispensable if war is to be carried on effectively, may" 
suffer irreparable damage. . ■ 

In the present day of torpedo-craft warfare it is customary 
to attach torpedo-boats to certain fortified harbours as part of 
their permanent defence. To this there is no objection. The 
torpedo-boat forms no part of a sea-going fleet. But to chain 
battleships and cruisers to naval bases so as to strengthen 
their power of resistance is false strategy on the part of any 
navy which hopes to command the sea in time of war. 

'""Our great reliance is in the vigilance of our cruisers at 
sea/^ wrote St Vincent, ‘*any reduction in the number of 
which, by applying them to guard our ports, inlets, and 
beaches, would in my opinion tend to our destruction ” 

Haval bases must be able to stand alone for a time against 
any attack which is likely to be made upon them. The 
extent to which insufficient defences of an imix)rtant naval 
station may tie the hands of a fleet commander is well 



illustrated by Hughes and Trincomalee in 1782, and by 
Keith and Minorca in 1798, 

Trincomalee was captured by the British just a month 
of this. before Suffren appeared off Madras. It afforded an excellent 

harbour, and, except for the locality being at the time some- 
what unhealthy, it made an almost ideal base. But there 
was no time to place it in a state of defence. In the 
campaign which followed, “Trincomalee unfortified was 
simply a centre round which Hughes had to revolve like 
a tethered animal; and the same will always happen under 
like conditions.” ^ This concise summary of Captain Mahan’s 
of what occurred, admirably describes the inconvenience suf- 
fered by the British admiral. "When the Cingalese port was 
captured by Suffren during the course of the operations, that 
able and energetic seaman took good care at once to place 
its environs in a state of defence, and to leave a garrison 
sufficient to secure it from anything in the shape of a coup 
de main. 

When Minorca was captured by Commodore Duckworth 
and General Stuart in 1798, no proper steps were taken to 
place the defences in a state of readiness, or to detail an 
adequate garrison to hold the fortress. It came about that 
a few months later Admiral Bruix escaped with a formidable 
fleet from Brest and made his way into the Mediterranean. 
British domination of the sea was at once placed in jeopardy. 
The preponderance which had been gained for the British by 
Kelson at the Kile appeared to have passed over to the 
Trench and Spaniards, inasmuch as a Spanish fleet had 
about the same time got out of Cadiz and reached Cartagena. 
Bord Keith, upon whom the command of the British navy 
devolved at this critical juncture owing to Lord St Vincent’s 
ill-health, was placed in a position of great anxiety, and 
his embarrassment was augmented by the responsibility of 
' ‘lutoence of Sea-Power upon History,' p. 430. 
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' guarding Minorca, ' is very hard,” he wrote to Xelsoii> 
that I cannot find these vagabonds in some spot or other, 
and .that I am so shackled with this defenceless island ” 

The truth was that Keith subordinated the primary objective 
of seeking out the hostile fleet and dealing with it, to the 
ulterior objective of watching over an important seaport, the ■ 
securing of which at a proper time had been neglected. His 
strategy was at fault. .But all commanders are human and 
are liable to errors which horrify the arm-chair strategist, 
who is hampered by no responsibility and is fortified with 
that knowledge which in war so often .comes after the event. 

Had Minorca been safe against a coup de main it is probable 
that a great sea-fight would have taken place in the western 
Mediterranean with the combined fleet of the allies. As it 
turned out, they withdrew unharmed from the Mediterranean, 
as soon as Bniix realised how little dependence could be 
placed upon the Spanish squadron. 

In the present day, when an adequate and secure coal 
supply is so essential to a fleet, a naval commander ^aiight coaling- 
be compelled to remain on guard over his coaling base even ^cSfe. 
when opposed to inferior naval force, rather than leave that 
base wholly unprotected. Were his .stores of fuel destroyed 
by a hostile raid his fleet would at once become immobile 
and useless, and the weaker antagonist - would be left in 
control of local waters. Minorca in 1799 was not essential 
to Keith. But had his fleet been a modem : fleet, and had 
his only coal reserves been lying unprotected on the wharves 
of Port Mahon, there would have been some justification for 
Ms allowing his strategical dispositions to be dominated by 
solicitude as to the island. It is for this reason' that coaling- 
stations should be fortified. But the same principle holds 
g«)d in less degree as to any naval base, and when this 
baae is a first-class dockyard, possessing all the requisites 
for equipping and maintaining a powerful fl'eet, the forti- 
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fieatioBS ought to be designed to withstand a determined 
attack, because an enemy has sufiScient inducement to make 
a determined attack. The multiplication of fixed defences 
is an unsound and vicious military policy ; but every port 
which is necessary for the maintenance and replenishment 
of a fleet should be able to hold out for a time independent 
of that fleet, otherwise it becomes a source of anxiety, and 
it shackles the naval commander in his combinations. 
Fortified And to the weaker belligerent at sea strongly fortified 
ewntiai ^^sential, whether the naval policy proposed 

weSlcer Operations of war or at mere commerce de- 

*“•' stroying. Without such bases the inferior navy cannot 
exercise over that opposed to it the containing influence 
which is its one trump card ; it cannot with its four battle- 
ships, safe under the guns and behind the mine-fields of 
a great fortress, keep five or six battleships of the enemy 
occupied, wearing out their machinery, exhausting their 
crews, and losing mobility from day to day owing to 
prolonged immersion without facilities for docking. The 
doctrine of the “fleet in being” will be referred to in a 
later chapter dealing especially with troops at sea; but it 
is an accepted principle of naval strategy that such a fleet 
must be treated with respect, that it must be watched and 
neutralised, and that it must be pounced upon and dealt 
with instantly should an opportunity offer. 

^ The commerce-destroyer, possessing practically no fighting 
value but demanding frequent replenishment of fuel, must 
have fortified bases to act as shelters whither it can flee 
from time to time when the hostile cruisers are on its track 
and its coal-bunkers have been exhausted. If the naval 
stations on which it depends are destitute of defences, they 
will inevitably be captured at once by the enemy who 
possesses command of the sea. Then the commerce -de- 
stroyer is left without loophole of escape and robbed of 
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the only means by which its mobility — its only asset for 
the purpose of war — can be maintained unimpaired. And 
it must be borne in mind that the giverre de coti^rse, although 
it usually contemplates destruction rather than capture^ 
may be more profitable and effective if the vessels attacked 
are seized and retained than if they are sunk and their 
cargo is lost. But unless there be some safe haven to take 
the prizes to, retention becomes impracticable, and the com- 
merce-destroyer is forced to adopt the course of inflicting 
injury without corresponding gain. 

The question of bases for torpedo craft and submarines Bases for 

torpedo 

stands somewhat apart from that of bases for sea - going 
fleets, and of harbours of refuge for a mercantile marine 
imperilled by hostile ships of war. The functions of the 
destroyer, of the torpedo-boat, or of those submersible vessels 
the potentialities of which are still obscured by lack of full 
knowledge, differ materially from those of the battleship, 
the cruiser, or the gun-vessel. Tactically these essentially 
modern craft act in principle upon the offensive. But 
strategically they act either on the offensive or on the 
defensive, according to the general naval situation. In 
defence of a fortress or of a coast-line, these mosquitos of 
the sea are designed to sally out and harass a hostile fleet 
which may be blockading or observing the fortress, or to 
swoop down upon a flotilla of transports with troops on 
board destined for a landing on the coast-line. On the 
other hand, they may be called upon to act strategically 
on the offensive by forcing their way into some defended 
harbour of the enemy, or by falling upon an opposing 
squaclroji moored in some anchorage. But whether they 
are acting on the offensive or on the defensive, their powers 
are limited by their peculiarities as ships. 


Their coal consumption is so abnormally heavy, relative 
to their capacity, that their radius of action without re- 
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: ^ plenishing bunkers is very small The space of .time during, 
which they can act is, in the case of torpedo craft, confined 
to the hours of darkness and, in the case of submarines,, 
circumscribed by their nature. . They are ill-suited for work 
in the open sea in heavy weather. And the result of this 
is that the base from which they emerge must be, compara- 
tively speaking, close to their objective. For this reason 
torpedo-boat stations designed for defensive purposes must 
be dotted at short intervals along the coast -line which 
they are intended to protect. And if the craft which 
they nourish and shelter are intended to act offensively, 
the stations must be established within striking distance 
of the maritime fortresses, or defended anchorages, or 
harbours of refuge of possible antagonists. Vessels of this 
class require little space, and they draw but little water. 
The type of port especially adapted to their service and 
security differs widely from that demanded by sea-going 
fleets or ocean steamers, — a large harbour is not necessary, 
although if well sheltered it is not objectionable. Suitable 
localities for torpedo-boat stations are not difficult to find, 
provided that their geographical position meets with strateg- 
ical requirements. But these requirements are not easily 
fulfilled, except where the stations are intended merely 
for defence. The difficulty as to bases places one of the 
mitations upon the effectiveness for war purposes 
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sents the spirit which impels a navy on towards triumph 
in the hour of action. But however distasteful dependence 
on the shore may be, however much expenditure upon 
dockyards and stationary establishments may seem to out- 
rage the fundamental principle of war that victory is 
achieved by fleets and not by masonry and cement, naval 
bases are none the less an indispensable corollary to com- 
batant resources. And these bases carry fixed defences in 
their train by the irresistible force of circumstances, 

^ There has been in this country a kind of crusade against 
fixed defences, a crusade for which there is some justifica- 
tion. But because the fortification of defended harbours 
has been carried to excess, and has in some cases been 
developed in utter defiance of strategical conditions govern- 
ing the particular locality, that is no reason for going into 
the other extreme and hampering mobile force by burdening 
it unduly with the guardianship of the shore establishments 
which are vital to its efficiency, and with the protection 
of ports of call to which the mercantile marine instinctively 
flies in the early days of a maritime contest. The primary 
object of overthrowing the hostile sea-going fleets, or in driv- 
ing them to their lairs, is best accomplished by concentra- 
tion of fighting strength. And concentration of fighting 
strength means the abandonment for the moment of certain 
seas. If there are no defended posts in those seas a single 
hostile cruiser may inflict serious injury on commerce, and 
may even throw serious difficulties in the way of ultimately 
recovering domination within their area. That is looking 
et the question from the point of view of a paramount 
aavy. But there ai-e nations whose aggregate of war- 
does not mount up to a total which can justify 
eonflden<» in their beating fleets opposed to them under 
all possible contingencies: in discussing the problems which 
arise in the art of naval warfare, the position of the weaker 
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side .easaot expediently . be ignored. To sncb nations the 
^possession of maritime fortresses affi)rds a guarantee that 
their navy will not be wiped out of existence within a 
few weeks of embarking on hostilities, and that their 
over-sea eominerce may not be destroyed, possibly for good 
and all, by the seizure or the sinking of the whole of the 
'trading . fleet simply because there is no safe spot outside 
of neutral waters where it ' can take ' shelter. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

DEPRIVISG THE ENEMY OF HIS NAVAL BASES, CAPTOEING HIS 
MARITIME FOETEESSES, AND ACQUIPJNG POETS SUITABLE 
FOR ANCHORAGES AND DEPOTS, AS OBJECTIVES IN WAE. 


Th* _ The extent to which a navy depends upon bases has been 
explained in the last chapter, and the reasons for fortify- 
ing the stations and dockyards upon which mobile fighting- 
forces at sea rely in time of war have been discussed. 
The mobile fighting -forces must always be the decisive 
factor in naval warfare, and in a certain sense they form the 
best defence for their own bases. But the belligerent with 
the inferior maritime resources may be unable to safeguard 
his naval stations by the indirect method of operations in 
the open sea, and may have no course open to him except 
to withdraw his war-vessels into port. The stronger navy 
may uncover the harbours where its stores are collected 
and its repairing establishments are located, in the course 
of the campaign. It is in cases such as this that the bases 
of the enemy offer a natural objective, if the conditions 
admit of offensive operations being undertaken against them. 

One means of achieving victory in war must always take 
the form of enterprises set on foot to deprive the an- 
tagonist of that which is essential. And as dockyards, 
coaling -stations, and fortified harbours under certain cir- 
cumstances become absolutely essential, and as they are 
always likely to be useful, their capture is from the 
^ strategical point of view a legitimate undertaking. Pre- 
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ponderance approacMng to sea command will not, it is 
needless to say,, be attained in a conflict between maritime 
cations by attacks on posts alone. Supremacy must first 
be won out in the open; attacks on posts come afterwards. 

Under certain conditions of distribution of the fighting- 
forces, operations against some' hostile naval base may, it , 
is true, be justified at the outset of hostilities— when, for 
instance, the capture of an ill- defended coaling-station by 
a coup de mam automatically expels the enemy from some 
particular sea. But such a situation may be regarded as 
abnormal It is generally at a later stage that the question 
of attacking and defending bases comes into prominence, 
and that operations of this class may assume a paramount 
importance in the conduct of the campaign. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that naval stations 
captured from the enemy may serve as valuable points 
iFappui for the prosecution of further operations by the 
victorious side. It will be proved by examples that success- 
ful attack on such ports may often offer ulterior advantages, 
quite apart from the damage which their loss inflicts upon 
the foe. It will further be pointed out that, for the effective 
accomplishment of combinations at sea, it may be indis- 
pensable to seize and to hold points of strategical import- 
ance within hostile territory which may not have been 
regarded as naval stations by the adversary, and which 
may not have been equipped for such a purpose. In the 
next chapter it will be shown that there are grave diflScul- 
ties in the way of neutralising the maritime strongholds 
of the enemy by blockade, and that attack in some form 
or other is the surest method of depriving the opponent 
of whatever benefits he may derive from them. 

The Due de Eichelieu's successful descent on Minorca Examples 
has been referred to in chap, iii This was a remark- cl^wreef 
'Able example of the capture of a naval base at the outset 

^ ana its 

w a war, and of its loss causing very serious inconvenience 
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to the belligerent, whose navy largely depended upon it 
for maintenance in the Mediterranean. When the island 
was again taken by the French in 1780 the consequences 
at the time were less momentons, because the British fleet 
was then too weak, relatively to the navies opposed to it, 
to act vigorously in the waters of Southern Europe. It 
ha.s been shown on p. 72 how the loss of this excellent 
naval base was to influence the naval operations of Lord 
Hood and his successors in the early years of the war 
against the French Eevolutionary Government. 

The siege of Carthage provides us with a striking illus- 
tration from ancient history of the need of depriving hostile 
war-vessels of their base, even when preponderance has been 
secured at sea. At an early stage of the great siege the 
Romans, who had crossed the Mediterranean in great force, — 
thanks to their naval superiority, — closely invested the city 
on the land side. The blockade by their war- vessels was, 
however, very ineffective at first. The garrison was con- 
stantly being revictualled by a Carthaginian flotilla based 
on the port of Ffepheris: this appears to have been some- 
where to the south, but the coast-line has considerably 
altered since those days, and the exact locality is doubtful. 
So that in spite of the naval superiority of the invaders 
the beleaguered city was not suffering from serious want, 
and the siege was making but moderate progress, when 
Scipio arrived upon the scene. The great Roman general 
soon made his presence felt, and he began by taking prompt 
measures to cut off the stream of supplies at its source. He 
determined that special operations must be forthwith under- 
taken against Hepheris. He himself took command of the 
military expedition detailed to attack the place, he speedily 
captured it, and he laid it in ruins. From that time for- 
ward Carthage began to be in dire straits for want of food. 

Here we see decisive results ensuing from the destruction 
of a hostile naval base in the days of the quinqueremes, and 
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at an epoch when naval warfare was still confined to narrow 
seas. It is probable that one reason for the inability of 
the Eoman flotilla to deal effectively with the weaker one 
opposed to it in the Bay of Tunis, was the want of a 
suitable harbour well situated as a point d'appui for the 
object in view; the crews from Italy, moreover, did 
not know the coast. The story of Bouisbourg, however, 
illustrates the same principle in its application to ocean 
warfare, and in the sailing days. 

Louisbourg, a commodious harbour in the island of Cape lob!,. 
Breton, had been converted by Louis XV. into a great naval 
fortress and base for French sea-power in North America. 

It afforded a refuge to French war-vessels in those waters, 
it contained within its precincts the means of equipping 
and revictualling a fleet, and it also from its position 
threatened any hostile attempt to penetrate into the great 
estuary of the St Lawrence which led into the heart of 
what was then New France. In times of war with England 
it, moreover, provided a lair for the privateers and com- 
merce-destroyers which were engaged in preying upon the 
floating trade of the British North American Colonies. 

In 1745 Louisbourg was captured by a military expedition 
from those colonies, in co-operation with a fleet under Ad- 
miral Warren. The French Government realised at once 
how seriously the loss of their great naval station in North 
America must affect a position across the Atlantic which ob- 
viously depended upon the maintenance of sea-power. Des- 
perate efforts were therefore made to recover the place. An 
expedition from Europe actually landed in Cape Breton, 

But the French navy, even when actually in superior force, 
could not, owing to the lack of a pied & terre, make its 
power sufficiently felt in those stormy seas to recover pre- 
ponderance in Nova Scotian waters. An attempt to retrieve 
what had been lost proved unsuccessful, and Louisbourg 
remained in British possession up to the conclusion of hos- 






tilifcies. But then the famous stronghold was, to the not 
unnatural chagrin of the people of Boston and New York, 
restored to France by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in ex- 
change for Madras which had been captured by La Bour- 
donais. The influence which its capture had exerted on the 
course of the war had been very marked, both in its effect 
upon the great naval operations of the campaign and upon 
the security of British commerce in the Western Atlantic. 
And although Louis XV. greatly strengthened the place, 
elaborated its defences and multiplied its armament, it be- 
came at once an obvious objective to the elder Pitt when 
that statesman was entrusted with the reins of government 
soon after the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. 

A first attempt, undertaken with insufficient forces, proved 
abortive, — it indeed can hardly be said to have got beyond 
the initial stage. But in 1758 the renowned stronghold fell 
to Boscawen and General Amherst, and its acquisition proved 
the first step towards the conquest of Canada. Deprived 
of their naval base, the French were unable the following 
year to dispute the command of the north-west Atlantic 
with the British fleets, or to interfere in any way by naval 
force with the operations of the expedition up the St Law- 
rence which captured Quebec. 

It is easy to imagine the great effect which the successful 
execution of the combined enterprise against Toulon, which 
was planned by Marlborough in 1707, would have had upon 
the V' ar of the Spanish Succession. The destruction of the 
naval arsenal and dockyard, which served at once as a haven 
of refuge and as a secure base to French floating force in 
the Mediterranean, would inevitably have crippled their 
sea-power in those waters for many years. Had Lord Hood 
been able to demolish all the building-slips and to burn all 
the naval depots and stores in 1794, it is probable that no 
, expedition to i^ypt would ever have been attempted by 
; Napoleon. 
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It has often occurred in war that operations have been Attack 
undertaken against some great maritime stronghold, not 
merely with the object of destroying its naval establish- “g; 
ments and of depriving the hostile fleets of its use as an 
asylum when in peril and as a base of replenishment and 
repair, but also for the purpose of actually dealing with war- 
ships which may be lying within the defences. The cases 
of Sebastopol half a century ago, and of Port Arthur in 1904, 
are examples of this which naturally come to mind. The 
presence of a fleet within a place of arms adds considerably 
to the difficulty of capturing it, whatever means may be em- 
ployed to bring about its downfall. But on the other hand, 
inasmuch as the mobile naval forces of the enemy form the 
primary objective in warfare afloat, the fact that hostile 
fighting -vessels have taken refuge in the fortress offers a 
strong inducement for undertaking operations against it. 

As explained later, the reduction of a maritime stron<^hn1d 


And m chap. vii. it will be shown how often it occurs tha t 
when an inferior or a beaten navy betakes itself to the 
shelter of defended ports, its final destruction has to be 
effected by intervention of military force. 

In the last chapter it was shown how dependent upon Attack, 
naval bases must be any organised system of commerce 
destroying. This being the case, it follows that the loss of 
these bases must prove most prejudicial to the prosecution 
■of this form of naval warfare. The most effectual antidote 
to the guerre de course was formerly indeed found to be oper- 
ations directed against the shelters, whither the cruisers or 
privateers which preyed upon trade fled when in danger, 
where they took in the supplies which had been expended,' 
and where they could be fitted out afresh for further mis- 
chief. It is because their bases were certain to be closed 
to them sooner or later, that commerce-destroyers as a rule 
<«Joyed so short a life in the sailing dava. 
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he says; ‘'In a contesfe between equal navies tor the control 
of the sea, to waste military effort upon the capture of 
small islands, as the French did in 1778, is a preposterous 
misdirection of effort ; but when one navy is overwhelmingly 
preponderant, as the British was after 1794, when the enemy 
confined himself to commerce destroying by crowds of small 
privateers, then the true military policy is to stamp out 
the nests where they swarm ” ^ This was also* well illus- 
trated at an earlier date in the same quarter. 

“ In the previous January '—this was in 1762, at the 
time of the British capture of Havana — “ the West Indian 
fleet, under the well-known Eodney, had acted with the land 
forces in the reduction of Martinique, the gem and tower 
of the French islands and the harbour of an extensive 
privateering system : it is said that fourteen hundred English 
merchantmen were taken during this war in the West 
Indian seas by cruisers whose principal port was Fort 
Royal in Martinique. With this necessary base fell also 
the privateering system resting upon it."^ 

In the war against the French Empire Martinique again 
served as a base for commerce-destroyers till it was captured 
in 1809,— it had been captured in 1794, but had been re- 
stored to France by the Peace of Amiens. After its fall 
Guadaloupe became the refuge for the French cruisers, till 
that island was also captured in the following year. In 
the meantime British trade was suffering very appreciably 
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commerce-destroyers in these extensive and distant seas. 

But in the years 1810-11 the captures of merchantmen 
greatly decreased, and this was owing to the adoption of a 
fresh strategical policy. Blockade had failed. Convoys had 
failed. Our trade with the Bast was imperilled, and serious 
losses were falling upon the trading community. So “the 
British Government reverted most properly to the policy 
of Pitt by directing expeditions against the enemy’s colonies, 
the foreign bases of their sea-power, and in the absence of 
great fleets the only possible support upon which commerce 
destroying can depend ; with whose fall it must also fall. 

The island of Bourbon and of France (Mauritius) capitulated 
in 1810, the same year that saw the surrender of Guadaloupe, 
the last survivor of the French West Indian Islands. This 
was followed in 1811 by the reduction of the Dutch colony 
of Java. Thus an end was put to the predatory warfare 
which had been successfully carried on against the British 
trade in India for a number of years.” ^ 

The same fundamental principle of naval warfare, that Question 
the gmrre de course can be best checkmated by capturing S^'has 
the bases on which the cruisers of the enemy depend, is thecondi- 
illustrated to a certain extent by the American Civil War. 

In that protracted contest the commerce-destroyers of the 
Confederates inflicted serious injury upon the sea-borne 
trade of the Federals, who throughout the struggle enjoyed 
a decisive maritime preponderance. The capture of Con- 
federate ports on the Atlantic coast-line and in the Gulf 
of Mexico turned out to be the most effective method of 
counteracting the efforts of the Southern States to damage 
the commerce of the Union by guerilla warfare. But thia 
proved to be a slow process, and it remains to be seen 
whether in campaigns of the future the principle of attack- 
ing the commerce -destroyer by seizing the commerce- 
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destroyer's base or bases will necessarily be the most satis- 
factory mode of protecting threatened trade. 

The fast-steaming cruiser, which will henceforward be 
the instrument for the guerre de coitrsey will have a difficult 
game to play if it operates in the vicinity of the great ocean 
routes. Its radius of action is limited by its coal supply. 
Every ship that has sighted it will report its whereabouts 
at the next port of call, and the news will be communicated 
in all directions by the telegraph cable. Wireless telegraphy 
will make its concealment from the hostile warships which 
will be on the watch for it, still more difficult. Some 
attention was attracted by the Vladivostok cruisers in 1904 
which caused annoyance in Japanese waters, and which 
for a long time encountered no opposition ; but these vessels 
were operating in a theatre which J apan was compelled to 
abandon to them owing to the general strategical situation, 
they had a secure base to retire to, and, considering the 
advantages which they enjoyed, the most striking feature 
about their campaign against commerce was the insignificant 
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the caiD.paIga prove of great service to the navj which has>»«iP^i 
captured it, or has assisted in its capture... This was the case 
when the Bailli de Siiffren captured Trineomalee from us in 
1782 . . That excellent Cingalese port had previously served 
as a base to Admiral Hughes; but having secured it, the 
French commander promptly adapted it as a base for him- 
self. When Admiral Elphinstone (Lord Keith), acting in 
concert with General Craig, captured the Cape Peninsula 
in 1795, he secured a most valuable naval base for the 
further naval operations of a struggle which was to last 
for seven years longer. On the other hand, Louisbourg was 
dismantled after its capture in 1758 : owing to its proximity 
to the better harbour of Halifax, it was of no use to the 
British navy. Maritime strongholds captured in time of 
war would not, in fact, generally be maintained as bases by 
the successful belligerent for the rest of the campaign unless 
they happened to be situated at a considerable distance from 
the nearest point d'appui. It is obvious, however, that if a 
hostile dockyard, or coaling-station, or maritime fortress, is 
so situated that its acquisition will provide a needed base, 
there is a strong incentive for undertaking operations against 
it, quite apart from the damage which its loss inflicts upon 
the .enemy.;' 

And there is another argument for attacking hostile naval cbanceoi 
bases. Apart from the probable presence within the precincts 
of their defensive zone of hostile fighting-ships, — a point to be 
dealt with in the next and subsequent paragraphs, — it may 

the case that naval stores of great value will be found in 
them. Thus 12,000 tons of coal were seized in the fortress 
of Khertch when it was taken by the allies in 1855. As the 
defenders will always endeavour to destroy war material and 
supplies before the place falls, a sudden attack will be more 
likely to promise useful captures than more deliberate 
methods, although the tactical situation must of course govern 
the procedure in each particular case. And yet the history 
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m examples -showing the difficnlty of rapidly 
destroying great quantities -of stores in an emergency, .and- 
of the hesitation on the part of commanders to order it in 
time. Just as the French in 1870 delayed to blow up the 
Vosges tunnels till too late, so the commander of a maritime 
place-of-arms shrinks from destroying the docks, ' and 
structures, and machinery erected by his country at great 
cost, if there be the remotest hope of saving them. The 
situation at Toulon in 1794 was no doubt extraordinary and 
unprecedented ; but the story of the evacuation will always 
serve as a signal illustration of how much may be abandoned 
to the enemy who compasses the downfall of a great naval 
base. And at the time of writing, the question whether the 
naval material captured by the Japanese in Port Arthur will 
be of use to them during the remainder of the war is still a 
matter of conjecture. 

And this brings us to the question of the floating naval 
Se^e»emy i*esources of the enemy which may be captured in a naval 
itew station. As a result of the attack on Copenhagen in 1807, 
which led to the capitulation of that ancient capital, the 
whole Danish navy was carried off to England. Operations 
directed against a maritime fortress because a hostile squad- 
ron has taken refuge within its zone of defence have been a 
feature of amphibious warfare since ancient times, Messina, 
Cadiz, Brest, Sebastopol, Port Arthur, and innumerable other 
naval strongholds harbouring “fleets in being,” have been 
the scene of blockades and attacks by land and attacks by 
sea. Changes in war material, progress in ship construction, 
and modifications in naval tactics, make no difference in this. 
Mobile naval force which has taken refuge in a coast fortress 
acts as a magnet to the mobile naval force, and also some- 
times to the mobile military force, of the opposing side. 
It cannot be ignored. It must be watched, or bottled up, 
or captured. Hostile naval bases, merely as naval bases, 

. need not necessarily be taken seriously; but if, in addition 
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t 0 their stores, and repairmg- yards and depots of supply, 
they contain ships of war, whether these be form.idable 
ironclads, or be unprotected com.merce» destroyers, or, be 
merely torpedo craft, the,y must be dealt' with in .some 
form or other. This is a fundamental principle of the art 
of naYal warfare which in no way clashes with the law 
that the destruction of the enemy’s, fighting - power , afloat ■ 
is the primary objective.. The doctrine of the fleet in 
being ” will be dealt with in a later chapter, as the phrase 
had its origin in a reference to the over-sea transport of a 
military force. But any fighting - ship, left to itself, con- 
stitutes to a certain extent a danger, and is ''in being.” 

It may be impracticable to capture it or to destroy it in 
its fortified haven of refuge, or even to forbid its exit, but 
it can and must be kept under observation. 

This question of attacks on fleets in harbour will be dealt conclusion 

Es to at« 

with at greater length in the next two chapters. The extent 
to which such operations have governed naval warfare in 
the past, and are likely to govern it in the future, has not 
always been fully appreciated by writers dealing with the 
principles of sea-power. For the purposes of this chapter 
it is sufficient to point out that, where some defended har- 
bour of the enemy is serving as a point d'appui to a hostile 
fleet or to hostile commerce-destroyers, its capture is often 
a legitimate and desirable objective, but that when that 
defended harbour is sheltering a formidable hostile squadron 
its capture becomes sometimes an imperative necessity. In 
their results, and in the scale of the operations framed to 
achieve their downfall, the attacks on Guadaloupe in 1794 
and on Mauritius in 1810 were insignificant undertakings 
compared to the invasion of the Crimea for the purpose of 
destroying Sebastopol with all that it contained, or to the 
Japanese campaign against Port Arthur when in Eussian 
hands. But in all four cases the sea -power of an enemy 
#a8 atteeked and was seriously damaged, not out on the 
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Enterprises against the naval bases of the adversary, the 
destruction of his maritime arsenals and his dockyards, the 
reduction of his strongholds on the coast, are, then, often 
justifiable, and are sometimes unavoidable, in war. Opera- 
tions of this character will not secure to a belligerent com- 
mand of the sea, if they are allowed to prejudice those 
great strategical combinations which lead to the defeat of 
the molhle naval forces of the enemy. But when, as in 
the case of Minorca in 1766, the side with the weaker navy 
seizes a favourable moment for dealing effectively with some 
important coast fortress of the antagonist, the result may 
exert appreciable influence over the subsequent course of 
the campaign, and may check the establishment by the 
enemy of that undisputed maritime supremacy which is 
the highest purpose of naval warfare. Undisputed mari- 
time supremacy, amounting to definite command of the sea, 
may possibly not be achieved without capturing at least 
some of the naval bases of the beaten foe. 


tion The strategical conditions of naval warfare are often such 
that one of the belligerents has no suitable base for his 
diir« fleets to depend on in the theatre of actual warlike opera- 
® tions, even when having at command the fighting resources 
necessary for . acquiring a harbour adapted to the purpose. 
The natural course under such circumstances is to select 
a suitable port and to seize it. In some cases, as shown 
above, the desired naval station may be gained by wresting 
a coast fortress from the adversary : an undertaking of that 
kind will, however, generally involve a considerable ex- 
penditure of power, and it may take some time to bring 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The object will usually he 
more readily gained by simply occupying some suitable 
tiilfoitified harlx>ur in hostile territory, and by taking the 
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necessary steps to secure this by improvised works of 
defence. 

In 1586 Drake had been playing the corsair with brilliant Examples, 
effect and with consummate skill in Spanish waters. He 
had swooped down upon the merchant flotilla sheltering in 
fancied security in Cadiz harbour, and had dealt Spain a 
. deadly, blow within the precincts of her greatest and most 
historic fortress. Then he had turned homewards, hoping 
for ,, further plunder .and. .intent on gaining some informa- 
tion as to the great hostile flotilla known to be gathering 
at Lisbon. ■ But he ■.wanted water- and he -required an • 
anchorage. So he proceeded to Lagos ; and when he there 
found an old castle perched on a precipice overhanging the 
sea, he went to work with characteristic energy and daring, 
stormed the stronghold, toppled its guns into the sea to be 
retrieved by the ships, and established a comfortable base 
in an ideal position for harrying trade. Lying there for 
some little time, he used to sally out and surprise the pass- 
ing merchant ships of Spain, securing valuable booty in the 
process. Then he proceeded up the Portuguese coast and 
looked into the Tagus, where he spied a scene of great 
activity and ascertained that the Armada was in a for- 
ward state. Overtaken by a storm which caused him 
serious damage, he returned to Lagos, and he spent nine 
busy days in his captured base, refitting for the voyage 
home. Then he started for the Channel by a circuitous 
course, picking up on the way a great Portuguese galleon 
emmmed with treasures from the East, and was enabled 
to lay an attractive store of plunder at the feet of good 
Queen Bess, who in these matters was apt to judge by 
tangiMe results, and who sometimes even deigned to accept 
a share of the spoils. 

In 1778, at a time when the British and French navies Barrior. 
were^ disputing the command of West Indian waters, Lucia. 
Admiral Banington seized the French island of St Lncia, 
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w to Martinique. The harbour of Gros Hot; 

at the northern end of St Lucia, offered an ideal anchorage 
for watching the French ■ naval ■ base at Fort Eoyal, and 
its retention during the following three years of war was 
of the utmost service to the British fleet. 

The occupation of Corsica in 1794, after the evacuation 
■ ol Tmilon, has been already referred to in chap. iv. In 
■ this case it was necessary, so as. to secure a naval base, to 
undertake serious land operations against bodies of troops 
posted in fortresses, and to accept the inconvenient responsi- 
bilities of suzerainty over a most turbulent people. The 
British land- and sea-forces proceeded thither in compliance 
with an invitation from the Corsicans themselves, but till 
the French garrisons had been dealt with the island was, 
to a certain extent, hostile territory. The operations against 
San Fiorenzo, Bastia, and Calvi involved some sacrifices. 
Paoli and his Government did not prove as tractable as was 
desirable, considering that the British naval and military 
forces in the Mediterranean might at any moment be called 
upon to make some great effort. And the incident as a 
whole affords a remarkable illustration of the singular 
situation which may arise when the prosecution of naval 
warfare calls for the seizure of positions ashore. 
i^Royai In 1861, in the early days of the American Civil War, 
cM^war Federals found it imperative to secure some Atlantic 
port in the Southern States. A depot for coal and other 
supplies was required for the use of the numbers of vessels 
of all kinds which had been detailed to blockade the islands 
and harbours and sounds along the Confederate coast. The 
spacious inlet of Port Eoyal, between Savannah and 
Charleston, was selected. A fleet was told off to convoy 
transports thither, with 12,000 men on board under General 
Sherman. Possession of certain posts and islets within the 
extensive harbour was gained by the expeditionary force 
after some fighting, and its use was thus secured to the 
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Federal Bavy., Port, Eoyal was held by troops of the Forth 
till the end of the' war as a naval base. It proved of 
immense value during the prolonged and arduous blockade 
of a lengthy and deeply indented coast-line. It served, 
moreover, as a starting-point for a military expedition against 
Charleston in. 1865. 

At a very early stage of the war against Eussia the islands 

occupied 

Japanese seized some islands in the vicinity of Port Arthur, the 

' Japa,iiese 

and made use of them as an advanced naval base during 
the operations which followed. The limited radius of action 
of destroyers and torpedo-boats makes the possession of such 
a base very necessary if it is proposed to use these vessels 
offensively against ships of the enemy lying in port. And 
where a fighting fleet is engaged in blockade, or is in ob- 
servation of some hostile maritime stronghold, it is obviously 
advantageous that there should be at hand some port or 
anchorage where fuel and ammunition and supplies can be 
replenished with convenience and despatch. 

Faval warfare is not a war of posts, in the sense that conciu- 

Sion* 

the action of a fleet is under ordinary circumstances to be 
subordinated to questions as to their attack or defence of 
posts. But the attack and defence and occupation of posts 
has been a feature in naval warfare since the days of the 
PhcEnicians, and it will continue a feature in naval warfare 
till the reign of universal peace. De Euyter in the Medway, 
arrested in his career of destruction by Upnor Castle; 

Suffren intent upon the capture of Trincomalee; Hood, 

'‘the greatest of the sowers,” devoting a main portion of 
hte fleet to gain a secure footing in Corsica ; Eodney sailing 
out to fight his great fight with the Comte de Grasse from 
St Lucia, captured two years before ; an army equal to that 
of Fapoleon at Waterloo, and practically the whole fighting 
sea-power of Japan, ranged around a maritime stronghold 
harbouring a shattered fleet, — can it be said that posts 
exert no influence on naval warfare? 
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In chap. iv. the relations of naval bases to mobile floating 
force have been discussed. In chap. v. it has been ex- 


Se™ener“ plained how during the course of hostilities at sea it may be- 
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necessary or desirable to deprive the enemy of the use 
of his bases, the reasons why it may be expedient to under- 
take enterprises against his strongholds on the coast have 
* been pointed out, and it has been shown that circumstances 


may arise which compel a belligerent to seize harbours and 
anchorages situated in the adversary’s territory, so that they 
may become available for the prosecution of the plan of 
campaign. In this chapter the design is to establish the 
principle that in the war of posts land operations can seldom 
be dispensed with, and that amphibious force must generally 
be brought into play in some form. 

The purposes for which maritime nations have erected 
strongholds on their shores have in reality varied little 
since the early days of history. As havens of refuge for 
ships of war and ships of commerce when placed in jeopardy 
by the enemy or by the elements, and as secure depots of 
supply and places of repair, their function has not altered 
much in principle in tiie gradual evolution of the art of 
war. And it will be found on examination that the methods 
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adopted for wresting them from hostile hands, or for counter- 
acting their influence, have not in reality changed much 
either in their principles. The Eomans tried to shut up 
the Carthaginian fleet in Carthage by erecting a dam across 
the mouth of the harbour ; Admiral Togo sinks ships in the 
channel of Port Arthur with a like end in view. Blockades of 
fortresses— successful in some cases, unfortunate in others— 
were a feature in maritime warfare in the age of the galley 
and in the era of sails, just as they are in the modern days 
of armour-plating, of high explosives, and of triple-expansion 
engines. Ever since the cannon came into prominence 
afloat and ashore, naval places of arms have been subject 

to bombardment from the sea, and have replied with their 

shot and shell to the challenge of the enemy’s ships. And 
land attacks upon fortified seaports have taken the place 
of attack by fighting-vessels, or have been executed in con- 
junction with attack by fighting-vessels, in all times and 

all ages. 

Against attack from the sea the coast fortress opposes Floating 
the fire of its batteries, and the obstruction to the advance San/“; 
of hostile ships which is comprised in boom and mine 
defence. Under modern conditions night operations by 
torpedo craft to force a passage into the harbour have lowT 
come into prominence. But in whatever form the assailants 
deliver their blows from the side of the sea, the history 
of war tends to discredit the principle of pitting floating 
force against the fixed defences on shore. A formidable 
fleet can of course crush a relatively feeble fortress, and it 
will probably sufifer little damage in the process. Eooke in 
1704 beat down the fire of the Gibraltar batteries with his 
ships, and captured the Rock with a few boats’ crews. Lord 
Exmouth destroyed the coast defences of Algiers by bom- 
iwrdment in 1817. The allied fleets in 1855 overwhelmed 
the gmnite gun emplacements and casemates of Sveaborg, 
laid the place in ruina As a general rule, however, 
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the action of ships against defended harbours takes the 
form rather of blockade and observation than of actual 
assault. 

And the reasons for this are twofold. In the first place, 
naval operations against a maritime stronghold are generally 
undertaken mainly to deny its use to the warships of the 
enemy, or to prevent any of the warships of the enemy 
which are within from issuing forth; and it is in many 
cases feasible to achieve these objects by some kind of 
blockade. And in the second place, shore defences enjoy 
in actual combat marked advantages over ships, so much so 
that it is seldom justifiable to risk battleships or cruisers in 
an attempt to overcome the resistance of a naval place of 
arms by attack from the sea. To the artillery of the defence 
a vessel at sea affords an admirable target. Ships are vul- 
nerable quite apart from their armament and persomiel, 
while batteries ashore are only vulnerable in their arma- 
ment sxidi. personnel. “When, therefore, circumstances permit 
ships to be pitted squarely against fortifications, — not merely 
to pass swiftly by them, — it is only because the builders of 
the shore works have not for some reason, possibly quite 
adequate, given them the power to repel attacks which they 
might have had.”^ Contact with a submarine mine may, 
moreover, send the finest fighting- vessel to the bottom in a 
moment, carrying with it potential force in engines of de- 
struction, and personnel, and mobility, which cannot be 
replaced within the space of time usually required to 
dedde the fate of a campaign. Nelson did not hesitate 
to challenge the forts of Copenhagen with his fleet when a 
great object was to be gained thereby — the destruction or 
capture of the Danish navy ; but he objected to laying ships 
against the walls of Oalvi, because the end did not justify 
the means. In the fighting for the possession of Port Arthur 
the participation of the Japanese sea-going fleet was conflned 
* Mahan, ‘ LeBsons of the War with Spain,’ p, 50. 
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in the main to long-range bombardments of the harbour and 
docks and forts; the ships were never risked except against 
the Eussian squadron when it issued from the besieged 
fortress, and thereby afforded opportunity for a fight at sel 

Still, the circumstances of the case will sometimes demand. Examples 
as in the case of Copenhagen, that an actual attack shall be olfhipfon 
delivered upon a fortified port by ships of war. Such a *"'^™**®®* 
situation is especially likely to arise where some of the 
enemy’s fighting-vessels have taken refuge in the place, and 
where therefore the fleet making the attempt must be pre- 
pared for resistance, additional to that which the batteries 
and other forms of fixed defence can offer. And a few 
examples of attacks of this character may be of interest. 

In 1654 Elake, who was engaged in coercing the Dey of make at 
Tunis, found the piratical fleet of that potentate lying in the Partnaatm 
harbour of Porto Farina, between Goletta and Biserta. The 
entrance into the harbour was protected by batteries mount- 
ing a number of guns, and the corsair chiefs were confident 
that their galleys were in perfect safety in the landlocked 
bay. But Blake stood in cleared for action, overpowered 
the batteries by superior gunnery aided by the smoke wliich 
impeded the fire of the Moslem gunners owing to the direc- 
tion of the wind, and destroyed the flotilla of the enemy 
under the guns of the fortress. The daring displayed by the 
British admiral, and the remarkable sueeess which attended 
his enterprise, caused a great sensation in Europe. 

^ Two years later he attacked the fortified harbour of Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe. The Spanish treasure-ships were lying 
under the protection of its frowning battlements. The con- 
voying fleet was anchored in front of the galleons, so that 
ite guns bore on the entrance to the harbour. The fortifica- 
tions were of a formidable character, bristled with cannon, 
and were in good repair. Moreover, the wind blows right 
into the Bay of Santa Cruz as a rule, and an attacking fleet 
of sailing-ships which got into the harbour and failed to 
' ' . H 
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having performed one of the most remarkable exploits in 
the history of war. The victorious fleet then sailed for 
England. But Blake, broken in health and suffering con- 
stantly from an old wound, sank from day to day on the 
voyage home ; and the greatest of the soldier-admirals died 
within sight of the coast of Devon, and only a few hours 
before his flagship entered Plymouth Sound. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel in 1707 participated with his 
fleet in a general attack on Toulon made by an army under 
the Duke of Savoy. But although the fire of the ships 
caused considerable damage to the sea-batteries, the issue 
was decided on the land side; for a successful sortie com- 
pelled the assailants to fall back, and necessitated the 
abandonment of the enterprise. But during the wars of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century and the opening 
year of the nineteenth century, there are not many in- 
stances of ships attacking formidable land defences, apart 
from the memorable battle of Copenhagen. Some of 
Pocoek^s ships suffered very severely in an attack on 
Mono Castle during the combined operations against 
Havana in 1762, which ended in the capture of the fortress 
and city. In 1790 a Swedish fleet sailed into the fortified 
harbour of Bevel and attacked the batteries and a hostile 
squadron lying near them; but when the contest was at 
its height and victory hung in the balance, the wind shifted, 
and the assailants only escaped by desperate efforts and 
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SHIPS VEBSUS BATTERIES. 

after the loss of three of their ships. The great bombard- 
ment of Gribraltar by the French and Spanish fleets was 
almost wholly without result, the floating batteries of the 
allies indeed being almost all destroyed. At the capture of 
Monte Video in 1806 the fleet nearly used up the whole 
of its powder. The heavy expenditure of ammunition in 
such operations is, from the naval point of view, one of 
the strongest objections to their being undertaken. One 
reason for the indecisive character of Eooke’s fight with 
Toulouse off Malaga appears to have been that the British 
fleet was short of ammunition after its successful attack 
on Gibraltar. 

In later days Admiral Stopford’s attack upon Acre in 
1840^ affords a remarkable example of ships overcoming 
formidable batteries manned by determined troops. But 
the fleet was on this occasion aided by the fact that the 
sills of the embrasures did not admit of the guns on shore 
being depressed sufficiently to bear upon it when it lay 
to, close in: a lucky shell, moreover, blew up the main 
magazine, ^ causing great loss of life and terrible confusion. 
The blowmg up of the main magazine was a very usual 
incident in the defence of strongholds included in the 
ancient Ottoman Empire. The attack of the allied fleets 
upon the harbour defences of Sebastopol failed to make 
much impression on the fortress. Admiral Farragut’s great 
attack upon the forts guarding the extensive harbour of 
Mobile in 1864, and his destruction of the Confederate 
flotilla higher up, was rather a case of running past for- 
midable defences^ than actually attacking them from the 
sea,^ The operations of Admiral Persano’s powerful fleet 
against the feeble Austrian defences on the island of lissa 
m 1866 were marked by losses and damage to ships which 
were quite out of proportion to the advantage gained: the 
^opportune arrival of Tegethoff on the scene, and the sea- 
fight which ensued, prevented a definite conclusion being 
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ErriTred at in' an nndertaking .which showed a singular 
lack of strategical insight. Admiral Dewey's victory in 
Manilla Bay, striking as it ivas, was over shore batteries 
that were out of date, over mines that did not go off, and 
over war-vessels in every way inferior to those of the 
attacking squadron: the enterprise turned out to be a far 
less difficult one than it appeared to be, and its merit lies 
rather in the fact of its having been attempted than in 
its. actual execution.- ■ 

There are exceptions to every rule. But the verdict of 
history accords with the view which is generally held by 
naval and military experts in the present day, that the 
opposition of valuable fighting- ships to batteries on dry 
land is not in accordance with sound principles of strategy 
or of tactics. , 

And the development of submarine mining makes attack 
upon coast fortresses from the sea far more difficult than 
it was before this form of fixed defence came into promin- 
ence. In considering the efficacy of the submarine mine 
in the war of posts the history of maritime campaigns of 
the past affords little guidance. The subject is, compara- 
tively speaking, a new one, and it is only of recent years 
that these engines of destruction have become a formidable 
bar to the passage of ships. Captain Mahan tells us that 
when the Union gunboat Cairo was sunk by a mine in 
the Mississippi, ^Horpedoes had hardly yet come to be 
looked on as a respectable mode of warfare, esneciallv hv 
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snapping,” but none of these exploded. This is a different 
storj from that of the Petropavlosh at Port Arthur forty 
years later. ^ 

Admiral Sampson’s refusal to attempt to force the mouth 
of Santiago harbour when called upon by General Shafter 
to aid him, was due to the perfectly justifiable fear of the 
Spanish mines. And the operations of the Japanese fleet 
before Port Arthur suggest that when this form of de- 
fence e.xists, fighting-ships do not attempt to force a 
passage through the field. It is unnecessary to go into 
the technical subject of removing mines and of counter- 
mining, methods by which it may be possible to clear a 
passage. But there is perhaps no phase of warlike opera- 
tions ashore or afloat in which the question of moral effect 
IS so predominant as in the employment of engines of de- 
struction below the surface of the sea. The fear of mines 
exerts an influence as great as do the mines themselves. 
Their position is unknown. Their existence may be a 
mere matter of conjecture, but the warship of to-day is 
much too valuable for it to be placed in the deadly peril 
which It incurs when it traverses a mine-field controlled 
by a vigilant foe. 


It does not, however, follow that mine-fields necessarily 
fom part of the defences of a maritime fortress which is 
to be attecked. Fixed submarine mines are adapted rather 
for passive than for active defence. They are wholly in- 
applicable to some situations owing to technical conditions 
which It would be out of place to go into here. But upon 
le whole it is safe to assert that this class of protection 
to a naval stronghold enhances very considerably the diffi- 
culty of attacking it from the side of the sea, 

balance in favour of infiuen 

ae sea agamst the land. These hornets may sting the 
attteship or the troop -transport out at sea, or lying at 
ochor, If they are msufficiently protected. But the Far 
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Eastern war shows that a squadron which has taken refuge 
within a modern fortress, manned by a determined and 
efficient garrison, is not easily assailed by destroyer or 
torpedo-boat. The boom, the mine-field, the quick-firing 
gun, and the searchlight between them bar the way. The 
Japanese onslaughts on the Chinese fleet in the harbour 
of Wei-hai-wei in 1895 afford ample proof that operations 
of this class may easily succeed if the fortifications and their 
adjuncts be defective, or if the personnel be unequal to its 
responsibilities: it is not, however, suggested that mobile 
naval force cannot assail land defences, if the relative 
power of these be far inferior to that of the attacking fleet. 

We are, however, entitled to conclude that under the 
3 iormal conditions of amphibious war the attitude of the 
navy of one belligerent towards the maritime strongholds 
of the other will be one of reserve. Fleets will not actually 
attack hostile fortresses ; they will rather aim at blockading 
them in some form. With modern guns of great range it 
may sometimes be possible to bombard the ships, or dock- 
yards, or depots which the defence-works of the fortresses 
are guarding, without exposing the vessels conducting the 
bombardment to serious danger from the batteries on shore. 
Such procedure does not, however, amount to actual attack. 
Nor is it likely to achieve very decisive results. And that 
it involves risk is shown by the Huascar, in the Chilian 
bombardment of Callao in 1880, having been pierced by 
a projectile below her armour when rolling in the swell, 
and being only saved from foundering by her bulkheads. 
Bombardment may be very effective when a naval station 
coincides with a great town, because the inhabitants may 
bring inconvenient pressure to bear on the commandant: 
;r the tendency of the day is, however, to avoid the close 

vicinity of important seaports, if possible, when selecting 

-f::— 'fox' a d'ockyani'or naval base. " 

^ , In a struggle for the upper hand afloat, the destruction 
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of the fighting sea-power of the adversary is the dominant Qaertionof 
objective. The close blockading of an inferior fleet which rtratefe 
has sought refuge in a maritime fortress— close blockading, 
that is to say, in the sense of shutting the inferior fleet 
in and forbidding its egress— is not in accordance with the 
limdamental principles of naval strategy. On the contrary, 
the commander of the naval forces cruising off the strong- 
hold, or lying in wait at some convenient point in its 
vicinity, is animated by the hope that the enemy will 
come out and afford an opportunity for a combat at sea. 

“I beg to inform your Lordship,” wrote Nelson to the 
Admiralty, “that the port of Toulon has been never block- 
aded by me ; quite the reverse. Every opportunity has 
been offered the enemy to put to sea, for it is there we 
hope to realise the hopes and expectations of our country.” 

The belligerent with the greater naval resources only seals 
up hostile squadrons in the havens of refuge where they 
have sought safety, under special circumstances, — when, 
for instance, there is a question of transports passing 
within striking distance of hostile warships lying in port. 

This is a point which is often misunderstood by military 
men and others not conversant with the naval art of war. 

Where a maritime fortress is being besieged by land and 
sea a strict blockade by war-vessels is essential, so as to 
keep supplies or relief from getting in by ship to aid the 
garrison ; but blockade of that kind is directed against the 
approach of vessels from without, not from within ; it would 
not, moreover, often involve the employment of formidable 
fighting -ships, — this point will be referred to again later, 
in the chapter on sieges. Even under such circumstances 
it would only be desirable to deny exit to a hostile fleet 
within the fortress, if the siege was progressing so satis- 
fa^rily that the downfall of the place and of the fleet 
with it had become a certainty, or else in case it was for 
some special reason essential that the neighbouring waters 
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should be absolutely free from any enemy’s ship for the 
time being. 

hTot only is the blockade of a stronghold on the adver- 
sary’s coasts, with the idea of shutting hostile vessels in, 
rarely a sound procedure from the strategical point of 
view, but it is in reality almost impracticable as an 
operation of war. In the sailing era and also in earlier 
days, blockades, when they were enforced, had constantly 
to be raised owing to bad weather. This was the case 
when Prince Eupert escaped from Kinsale in 1649; and 
numberless instances have occurred since. In the case of 
Brest, so often blockaded by British fleets in the eigh- 
teenth century, the fact that the squadron lying outside 
could not maintain its station in heavy weather from the 
west, was to a certain extent compensated for by the diffi- 
culty which attended the ships of war inside in beating 
out against the wind. The introduction of steam has in 
great measure obviated the obstacle to the maintenance of 
an effective blockade created by the elements. But, on the 
other hand, with the battleship and cruiser of to-day has 
come the torpedo- vessel, a dangerous enemy to a squadron 
lying off a fortress which includes such craft in its de- 
fensive resources. And the fact that modern warships 
driven by steam-power can escape from a port in any 
weather and moving at a high-rate speed, makes the theo- 
retical blockade an undertaking so difficult as to be almost 
impracticable, except as a measure of merely a few hours' 
duration. Few," writes Captain Mahan, realise the doubts, 
uncertainties, and difficulties which attend such operations 
as the * bottling " of the Spanish fleet by Admiral Sampson ; 
for bottling a hostile fleet does not resemble the chance 
and careless shoving of a cork into a half-used bottle, — it is 
rather like the wiring-down of champagne by bonds which 
cannot be broken, and through which nothing can ooze." 

Closing the entrance of a harbour from within, although 
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sometimes adopted by the defending side, as at Sebastopol Blocking 
where line - of - battleships were sunk by the Russians to from 

keep fclie allies . out, was tmusual during the great naval 
wars, which followed the golden age of maritime discovery. 
Siip,posi.ng that there are ■ fighting-ships with.in the fortress, 
the forming of an obstruction by scuttling ,sMps in the, 
entrance to the place necessarily prevents these ships from 
getting out. It .is essentially a measure of passive defence., 

■and. ..in. view, of the disinclination of attacking .fleets to ■ 
brave the dangers of ' running the gauntlet of shore 
batteries, it is a measure which-; is seldom necessary. 

1 Admiral Togo has shown us that, when . the ■ entrance to Blocking 

■ , . . . the era* 

a defended harbour is comparatively speaking narrow, it ® 

may be possible to absolutely seal that entrance up for a 
time from outside by sinking suitable vessels in the fairway, 

The heroism displayed by the Japanese naval 
which after many abortive attempts succeeded in blocking 
the passage at a critical juncture, has excited general ad- 
miration; but it has also made manifest the rare difficulty 
of such an operation. The attempt to close the entrance 
into Santiago harbour in 1898 failed. The bottling process 
is in any case out of the question if the channel be of more 
than a given depth. The obstructions are certain to be 
removed by the defenders of the fortress before long, and 
the gateway by which the imprisoned war- vessels can get 
out to sea will not be permanently denied to them. Asa 
temporary expedient for scotching a fleet in being'’ the 
plan of sinking vessels may serve. But it does not dispose ■■ '■' 
of the fleet 

The tactics of Admirals Sampson and Togo in the matter ^ 

of blocking the entrances to Santiago and Port Arthur at- 
tracted a good deal of attention because of their apparent 
novelty. But those commanders were in reality only reviv- 
ing forgotten methods in a new guise, as is shown by the 
following episodes in ancient and medieval history* 
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After the Eomans had established a close blockade of 
Carthage by land and sea and had disposed of the port of 
Xepheris as mentioned on p. 96, Scipio still found some diffi- 
culty in preventing the Punic flotilla within the harbour 
from sallying out and bringing in provisions. So he con- 
structed a dam across the mouth of the port at the cost of 
much labour and of many lives. But while he was making 
his dam the obstinate garrison were, unknown to him, dig- 
ging a canal which formed a new outlet. And in the end 
the naval situation was decided, not by the fleet of the de- 
fenders being sealed up, but by its being overthrown and 
finally disposed of in a fight outside. 

In 1379 there was strife between the rival maritime re- 
publics of Venice and Genoa, Venice on its archipelago of 
islands lies within a great lagoon shut off from the Adriatic 
by a gigantic spit 30 miles long, known as the Lido. 
Through the Lido there are only a very few gaps affording 
navigable channels. The Genoese had gained the upper 
hand at sea, had occupied Chiogia at the southern end of 
the lagoon with a considerable army, and in view of the 
approach of winter had assembled their flotilla within the 
lagoon and were preparing for an attack upon Venice itself. 
The prospect of a struggle for life and death with formidable 
%toing-forces excited the utmost consternation in the sea- 
girt city, but all classes rose to the occasion. A patriot 
named Pisani was, by popular acclamation, placed in com- 
mand of the Venetian galleys and of the levies. All sorts 
and conditions of the citizens seconded his efforts to strike 
a decisive blow at the menacing foe. And he justified the 
confidence reposed in him by adopting a plan, at once bold 
and original, for dealing with a great emergency. The 
Genoese fleet being inside the lagoon, Pisani sallied out into 
the Adriatic and corked up the outlets by means of sunken 
vessels from the outside. That done, he was easily able to 
cut off the supplies and communications of the enemy by 
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sea. A \ enetian land force in the meantime threatened 
communications between Chiogia and the west. The tables 
were thus completely turned upon the armada which had 
come full of confidence to conquer the capital of the Doges ; 
for it was blockaded itself, and it was soon reduced to serious 

straits by hunger and by loss of the initiative. There was 

plenty of stirring work in galleys and some interesting 
fighting on land ; but the tide set steadily against the forces 
of the western republic, and six months after Pisani scuttled 
a few ships in the channels through the Lido, the entire 
Genoese armament surrendered. 

In 1436, during the reign of Henry VI, Calais, which was 
then an English dependency, was assailed by the Duke of 
Burgundy, who closely besieged the fortress. A relieving 
expedition was despatched across the Channel, and the mill 
tary portion of this landed in the vicinity and moved towards 
the place. The Duke did not despair of beating off these 
troops; what he mostly feared was that the English fleet 
would get into the harbour, pour in supplies, and prove a 
powerful auxiliary to the garrison; so he prepared vessels 
filled with stones to sink in the entrance and to thus com- 
plete his line of contravallation against the efforts of the 
armament destined to succour the besieged city. But the 
defenders divined his plan, and they managed to set fire to 
the craft intended to close the channel before these could 
be got into position. Thereupon the Duke, realising that 
there was no prospect of success unless the English fleet 
could be kept out, struck his tents and departed. 

Sealing up the entrance to a harbour by sinking ships in seaiingop 
the channel, although effective enough for a time, seems a 
crude method of attaining the desired end in these days of ^’Saot. 
scientific warfare. And at Port Arthur the plan — more 
conformable with modern usage in technical tactics— of 
laying mines in front of the harbour, was tried with con- 
siderable success. -But the future will probably show tLah 
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neither sunken vessels nor submarine mines can be depended 
upon to shut up mobile naval fighting-forces in a fortress 
if their commander is determined to emerge. It is a gen- 
erally accepted principle in land warfare that obstacles are 
only genuine obstacles when they are under fire, and this 
holds good also afloat. Sunken ships or mines deposited 
at the mouth of a fortified harbour by the attacking side 
can be removed by the defenders, as long as they are not 
protected by the guns of the blockading fleet; and they 
cannot usually be so protected without exposing that fleet 
in some measure to the fire of the batteries on shore. The 
cork can be forced into the bottle; but it will be blown 
out again by the pressure inside if the contents are sound. 
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And so, reviewing what has been stated in previous 
paragraphs of this chapter and putting them in their con- 
cisest form, the position of the fleet operating against a 
naval base or maritime stronghold is this. It cannot attack 
its defences without considerable risk, and long-range bom- 
bardment is unlikely to cause the defenders serious damage. 
It cannot absolutely seal it up by blockade, or by closing 
up the entrances. Therefore it cannot by itself destroy 
what the place contains, whether it be docks, or stores, 
or repairing yards, or shipping; nor can it make certain 
of preventing the issuing of that shipping from the harbour, 
should the strategical object be to shut the shipping in.’ 
It follows, then, if the place is to be dealt with decis- 
ively, if ite functions as a naval station are definitely to 
cease, and if the vessels which its batteries and booms 
and mine-fields make secure are to be destroyed or are to 
become prizes of the victor, that land operations must be 
resorted to. If the history of maritime warfare be studied 
will be found that, for one purely naval success against 
a coast fortress such as that of Blake at Santa Cruz or of 
Exmouth at Algiers, there are a dozen where land opera- 
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tions have brought about its fall. And this last point the 
question of land operations to deal with floating torces of 
the enemy which cannot be disposed of by naval power 
alone, is of such importance and is illustrated so .uvidly 
hy records of past conflicts, that it will be treated of especi- 
ally in the next chapter.' 

i. T‘ 

was shown that m the prosecution of naval warfare not 
only have the bases and fortresses of the enemy to be taken 
into consideration, but that bases have sometimes to be 
acquired during the course of this conflict. In the examples 
quoted- Jrake at Lagos, Suffren at Trincomalee, the Japanese 
H. the islands near Port Arthur, and others-land operations 
m some form have almost always been necessary. Eooke 
captured Gibraltar by landing-parties from his fleet. When 
Minorca was taken a few years later, the operation was 
on the 0 her hand, carried out by a considerable military 
force under General Stanhope in conjunction with Sir J. 

ea es eet. Malta, which Napoleon was so anxious to 
secure as affording a foothold for his navy in the middle 
Mediterranean, did not offer a strenuous resistance when 
he seised it on his way to Egypt, but its downfall was due 
0 and operations, not to attack from the sea. Whether 
a great military expedition is needed to effect the object 
or whether the point can be secure by a few boat-loads of 
bluejajets, the principle is the same. Land operations 
are in ispensable, as a rule, if resistance is to be expected. 
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LAND OPEEATIONS DIEECTED AGAINST FLEETS AND SHIPPING. 
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Fleets which find themselves overmatched or which have 
been vanquished in combat retire, if they can, to the refuge 
of some fortified port. There they can repair damages which 
have been sustained, there they can replenish ammunition 
and stores which have been expended, there they may he 
able to dock vessels requiring cleaning, and there the 
personnel can be rested and gaps in its establishment can 
be filled up. While thus at rest, sheltered within a de- 
fended harbour, a fleet, or even a single warship, nnlea ,g so 
much injured as to be unseaworthy or to have no fighting 
value, constitutes a certain potential force, and may be 
able to issue forth on a favourable opportunity to prosecute 
operations of war in the open sea. Therefore the victorious 
navy which has swept the warships of the adversary back 
into the zone where they are protected by fixed defences, 
cannot ignore them thenceforward. Far from it. It is 
imperative that they should still be kept under observation, 
unless they can be destroyed or captured. 

It is the foundation of policy in war that decisive victory 
can only be achieved by the practical annihilation of the 
fighting-forces of the enemy. That is the object to be aimed 
at strategically and tactically. The purpose for which 
hostilities were originally undertaken may be attained with- 
out a triumph so cmnplete in a military sense. A belligerent 
wiM generally acknowledge defeat, and will sue for peace 
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before being reduced to a state so desperate. But as long 
as hostilities last, the side which gains the upper hand must 
not rest content with merely overcoming the navy and the 
army opposed to it; it must endeavour to destroy them, to 
demolish or seize the material, and to place the personnel 
hors de combat as killed, or as wounded, or as prisoners. 

Therefore when naval warfare takes its normal course, 
when one side has gained maritime preponderance and 
more or less controls the sea, while the floating fighting- 
forces of the other side have sought sanctuary under the 
guns and behind the booms and mine-fields of the fortresses 
on the coast which are almost certain to be available, an 
awkward problem is likely to present itself to the successful 
fleet. It may be obliged to surrender the initiative and 
assume an attitude of mere observation, or otherwise it 
may have no option except to risk the dangers of attacking 
the enemy’s strongholds, unless operations can be undertaken 
against these from the land side. Command of the sea may 
have been secured, with all the enormous advantages which 
that carries with it ; but the naval power of the enemy has 
not been destroyed, it has only been temporarily eclipsed, 
and it remains an asset on the balance-sheet when the 
progress of events leads up to discussion as to the terms of 
peace. The difficulties attending action from the side of 
the sea against maritime strongholds have been explained 
in the last chapter. The virtual impossibility of shutting 
np fighting-ships in port by blockade has been pointed out 
If operations on land in some form are impracticable, com- 
mand of the sea may be again in dispute at any moment, 
the enemy enjoying the advantage of being able to choose’ 
his own time. 

And an aggregate of war-vessels lying secure in fortified 
harbours “contains ” a far larger aggregate of war-vessels in 
observation. This is not due solely to the fact that there 
mast be a preponderance of force outside at each point, 
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ready to be brought into play should the fleets inside emerge 
from' their shelter. It follows also from the inevitable wear 
and tear on the material of the squadrons watching the 
fortresses. This tends to reduce the fighting efficiency of 
the fleets on guard, and to oblige a proportion of the units 
of which they are composed to be constantly absent under- 
iToing repair. In the sailing era, and in the days of the 
great blockades of Brest and Cadiz and Toulon, when wars 
lasted for years, the disadvantages under which the blockad- 
ing fleets laboured as regards material were, as a rule, more 
than compensated for by the greater efficiency secured for 
their fersomwl by keeping the sea in all weathers. But 
under modern conditions of recruitment and careful training 
in peace time, of campaigns brought rapidly to a conclusion, 
and of the mechanic supplanting the typical seaman, it 
seems doubtful if ihB personnel of the fleet in port will suffer 
in efficiency to at all the same extent as was the case in 
an age which has passed away. 

There have been three notable wars in recent years in 
which both belligerents have enjoyed a measure of sea-power, 
and in which naval operations have played a prominent part 
in the struggle. And in each of these wars the question of 
final maritime control has been decided by land operations. 
In the struggle between China and Japan the Chinese fleet, 
worsted in the Bay of Korea, sought refuge in Wei-hai-wei, 
and a Japanese army had eventually to be disembarked on 
the shores of Shantung for the special purpose of helping 
the Japanese nai^ to destroy that fleet. The order to 
Admiral Cervera to put to sea from Santiago may have been 
a strategical blunder ; but it was brought about by the fear 
of General Shafter’s approaching army, of an army which 
was sent against Santiago for the express purpose of dealing 
with the Spanish squadron lying secure within its defences. 
The story of Port Arthur and the sunken Kussian fleet is 
the most striking episode of war which has occurred since 
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organisation, superior training, and an intelligent anticipation 
of coming events, brought the German armies to the gates 
of Paris a generation ago ; and it proves incontestably the 
dependence of sea-povrer upon military force. 

The dominant note at Wei-hai-wei and Santiago and Port Land 
Arthur from the strategical point of view was that military jE^essary 
force employed on shore in each case brought about the 
destruction of a fleet. And this was no mere accident 
arisiiig from the especial conditions which may always in- ■ 
iiience some particular campaign. It was not the result ■ 
of breech-loading guns, or of armour-protected vessels, or ' 
of mines moored under the sea, or of modifications in 
tactics consequent ' on progress in the science of armament. 

Its cause is to be found in a principle of naval warfare 
which dates back to the most ancient times, ^ — the principle 
that fighting -fleets must gain their victories at sea, and 
cannot under the normal conditions of a maritime struggle 
destroy the naval forces of the enemy when these take 
shelter under the wing of fixed defences. The action of 
Blake at Santa Cruz, of Nelson at Copenhagen, and of 
Farragut in Mobile Bay, afford interesting and valuable ex- 
amples which show that to this as to every other rule in war 
there are exceptions. But they do not disprove the rule. 

More than two thousand years have passed since the Tiie battle 
great Persian conqueror Xerxes brought his hordes from 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles, and advanced through 
Thessaly on ancient Greece. Abreast ■ of the great army 
moved a huge flotilla, carrying supplies and destined to 
wipe out of existence any fighting-ships which the Greeks 
might possess. But the Asiatic monarch had not reckoned 
upon the powers of his antagonists on land, still less had 
he reckoned upon their resource and skill and bravery at 
sea. His flotilla, already damaged by storm and injured 
in action, suffered overwhelming defeat at Salamis. And 
the "entire plan of campaign, entered upon with such con- 

I 
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fidence and prepared for on such a Homeric scale, was 
wrecked, before the vast military forces gathered for the 
invasion had suffered a single defeat or had even met 
with serious check,— for the fight of Thermopyls was not 
of real strategical significance. Xerxes made his way back 
to Asia Minor, leaving Pausanias to continue the struggle in 
Greece as best he could. But what became of the remains 
of the Persian fleet? It retired to the island of Samos, 
still a formidable armament. There the Phoenician con- 
tingent departed for the Syrian coast. Weakened by its 
departure and fearing destruction by the Greek navy, which 
was roaming the iEgean, should they give the enemy an 
opportunity of fighting afloat, the Persian sailor chiefs 
crossed over to the Asiatic coast where a large army was 
assembled, hauled their ships up high and dry on shore, 
and built up a fortress round them. 

But the Greeks had learnt the virtues of sea-power on 
the day of Salamis, they were resolved that no other 
Persian king should follow in the footsteps of Xerxes and 
Darius, and they determined that the hostile flotilla which 
had shunned encounter on the waters should be attacked 
on dry land. Disembarking in the vicinity of Mycale, 
where the hostile host was drawn up on guard over its 
beached flotilla, they marched boldly against the enemy, 
and after a desperate combat utterly defeated him. They 
burnt the ships, and they thus put a final end to that 
formidable navy which had enabled the barbaric princes 
of the East to violate the soil of Attica, and which had 
nearly converted the free republics of Hellas into depend- 
encies of an Asiatic empire. The crude plan of dragging 
the inferior fleet on to the shore proved no more effective 
security when there was a possibility of land attack, than 
the retirement into a fortified harbour proved in the case 
of Wei-hai-wei and Port Arthur. And the history of mari- 
time war provides abundant instances all pointing to the 
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conclusion that a beaten or inferior navy is best dealt with 
by operations on land, if these be practicable. 

The seizure of the Dutch fleet in the Texel by Pichegru 
in 1793 with cavalry and horse artillery dashing across the 
frozen Ziiycler Zee, iiinst be regarded as a tour deforce rather 
than as a legitimate exposition of the art of war. The cap- 
ture by the Russians in 1808, of part of the Swedish galley 
fleet at Sveaborg, and the burning of the remainder by .the 
Swedes themselves at Abo,' were due to^ the- invaders of 
Finland selecting ■ the' season when the Gulf was frozen 
over for their advance: such conditions' are no doubt 
abnormal, but the upshot wms that Swedish naval power 
was very gravely damaged by military action long before 
Admiral Saumarez arrived to support the Scandinavian 
kingdom with a powerful British squadron. The sinking 
of the Eussian fleet in Sebastopol was not wholly due to 
fear of military force, — Prince MentschikoRs orders that 
the ships were to be scuttled was no doubt prompted in 
the first place by the dread lest the allied fleet might 
actually try to force its way into the harbour past the 
formidable batteries; but the Tsar’s generalissimo in the 
Crimea also realised that the approach of- the French and 
British armies menaced liis ships with total destruction, for 
the place was at the time practically without land defences. 
In all these cases the circumstances have been unusual 
But the annals of past warfare furnish the searcher with 
tbiindant instances of fighting -forces -afloat ' going down 
before the display of fighting force on shore when there 
has been nothing abnormal in the strategical situation. 
And these are at once so interesting and. so instructive 
that a selection from them will be given, — the cases 'Where 
the capture or destruction of war-vessels' waS' a mere minor 
incident in an operation being distinguished from those 
where their capture or destruction was the main object for 
which the operation was undertaken. 


Plcbegrtt 
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ijwi It is obvious that land opera-tionS:. alone can seldom infliet 

serious injury upon lighting-sHpSs. for they will .put to sea 
fSf if there is no fleet outside to stop them. Cases have,, it is 
fieef* occurred where vessels,,- seriously injured in an action 

orb? bad weather have fallen as -prizes to troops on shore 
without naval assistance. And supposing a naval station 
to be suceessfully attacked from the land side, ships in 
course of construction would naturally fall into the hands 
of the victors. But as a general ; rule a triumph of^ this 
nature is the result of co-operation between forces, ashore 
and forces afloat, each service bearing its share ' in ■ the 
figliting to be accorriplis,lied and ,in the credit to 
be won, ■ 

Ships have always been placed at a great disadvantage 
wftea” when lying in port if guns are brought up to , bombard them 
from the shore. Even in the pre,sent day battleships at 
uiust suffer severely from high-angle fire by artillery 
far less powerful than their own ordnance. This fact has 
teen brought into great prominence by ■ the successful 
shelling of the Eiissian battleships , and cruisers in Port- 
Arthur; but there is nothing- new in it Guns have always 
played a part in land operations for several centuries, and 
in most eases where such operations have led to the capture 
or destruction of hostile figh.ting- ships, artillery has exer- 
cised a special influence over the fate of the doomed vessels. 
The following examples bring. this point out especially, and 
are deserving of attention. 

Eiwiiapifts. In 1719 Messina was held by a Spanish army. In its 

*‘^*‘"*- harlwur were lying some Spanish ships, the remnants of a 
fleet which had been defeated the previous year off' Cape 
Passaro by Admiral Byng.* The place was being besieged 
by an Austrian and Sardinian army, and it was blockaded 

> Father of the unfwtunafce admiral who in 1756 “fell a martyr to politi- 

cal pereecution at a time when l^raverj and loyalty were iiisufficieat securities 
for the life aad homwc of a jmvid 
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by Byng’s fleet. When the crisis camej and when the 
portents ail pomted to the speedy fall of the stronghold,, , 

Byrig insisted upon a battery being erected for the special , 
purpose of bearing upon .and destroying the ships. This 
demand was complied with^ and the result fully justified 
expectations. The British admiral feared that his allies 
might consent to a capitulation of the fortress which would 
admit of the ships receiving safe -conduct to Spain p and' 
with, a proper regard to ,sea-power he took steps to prevent 
'such a contingency. The objective of the Austrians was 
the expulsion of the Spaniards from Sicily ; the objective 
of the British was .the curbing of Spanish naval power. 

In 1788 the Eussian general Potemkin was preparing to Ochakot 
besiege the Turkish fortress of Ochakof at the mouth of ■ 
the Dnieper, — the Ottoin,an Empire included the northern 
shores of the Black Sea in ■ those days. But the Eussian 
battering-train had not arrived, so Potemkin employed Ms 
time in bombarding a Turkish fleet which was lying under 
the guns of the coast batteries of the stronghold. .The re- 
sult was that the flotilla of the enemy was completely de- 
stroyed. Ochakof itself, however, held out' for many months, 
and the stronghold only succumbed, at .last to' a desperate 
assault, delivered at the moment.' when'' a terrific explosion 
of the main magazine had thrown the garrison into panic 
and confusion. 

In 1814 General Graham (Lord Lynedoch) was sent with Antwerp, 
an expeditionary force to the Scheldt to. eo-operate with the 
Dutch and with a Prussian army. " In' ■ the course of the 
operations, which were not crowne'd with much success, 
an attempt was made to destroy by bombardment a French, 
fleet lying in the basin of Antwerp. No great injury was 
inflicted on the ships, only two being disabled, but all of 
them suffered a good deal in their spars: the failure was, 
however, largely due to the wise precaution taken by the 
French to cover their decks with timber and turf. Most 
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of the Butch mortarSj moreo^erj gave out after firing a few 
rouufls. 

w«i-h«i. When the Japanese in 1895 captured part of the fortress 
of Wei-hai-wei from the land side, they succeeded in turning 
some of the guns of the captured batteries upon the Chinese 
fleet* This was in consequence obliged to move to a more 
exjiosed anchorage, where the Japanese torpedo-boats w^ere 
able to act against it with far-reaching effect 
Exawpk* It often happens that .a land attack directed especially 
against a maritime ' fortress or naval base. with the object 
wresting the place from ■ the ' enemy, leads' , incidentally 
mmckm\ capture of ships of war which have taken , refuge 

SrtrwT iJi the harbour. Thus Mauritius was assailed "■ by Cxeneral 
Abereromby ^ and Admiral Bertie in 1810, with the especial 
object of depriving the French of a base for their privateers 
which were harrying our trade ; but some ships ' of ' war 
were taken when Port Louis capitulated. 'A stroke of this 
kind may be merely subsidiary to another enterprise. , The 
land operations may not have been undertaken , for the 
purpose of injuring hostile floating force. ■ ' But ' it is none 
the less the case that a more or less serious blow has been 
dealt at shipping of the enemy, and dealt by fighting-forces 
ashore. And therefore the following examples of the 
capture or destruction of ships of war in fleets, in conse- 
quence of land operations undertaken mainly with other 
objects in view, are deserving of note. 

Ir 1535 that restless, public-spirited, and powerful poten- 
tate, the Emperor Charles V., undertook an expedition on 
a great scale to the shores of Tunis to drive out Barbarossa 
and his dreaded corsairs. A landing was effected near 
Goletta, the fortress which guarded the entrance of the 

^ sir Jolin, son of Sir B&lpb Abercromby, He enjoyed the singular ex* 
pmence of lieing captured with his staff by a French privateer on his way 
from Ceylon to the Cape to take command of the expedition. He was 
recaptured, however, by H.MA 
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great lagoon of Tunis j and after severe fighting the place 
was carried by storm. As a result of its fall the whole of 
tlie pirate flotilla in harbour, amounting to over one huiidrecl ' 
galleys, was captured. The Emperor afterwards proseeiitec! ■ 
a vigorous and successful campaign in the interior, and 
for the time overthrew the power of Barbarossa in that 
region. 

When the great French stronghold and naval base of louLs* 
Loiiisbourg was taken in 1758 by General Amherst’s army 
ill co-operation with Boscawen’s fleet, six ships-of-the-line 
and six frigates were either captured or destroyed in the 
harbour. It is interesting in this connection to find Wolfe 
WTitiiig: ^'Iii another circumstance, too, we may be reckoned 
iiiiliicky. The squadron of men-of-’war under Be Cliafferault 
failed to put into the harbour of Louisbourg, where inevit- 
ably they would have shared the ' fate of ■ those that did, 
which must have given an irretrievable blow to the marine 
of France, and delivered Quebec into our hands, if we chose 
to go up and demand it.” 

When Havana was taken in 1762 by Albemarle, nine Havana. 
sail-of-the-Iine were captured, and -five others were destroyed. 

In addition to the enormous prize in treasure and, m.erchandise 
taken in the city, and to the deadly .blow delivered against 
Spain in wresting out of her grasp . the ' focus and trading 
centre of the Pearl of the Antilles, the fall of Havana was 
equivalent to a great British naval: victory at .sea. ■■ 

In 1809 a British military force from Sicily was tons- 
ported,' to the vicinity of Naples with the view of creating a . . 
diversion to draw down French forces from the north. The 
operations were not of a very brilliant or effective kind on 
shore. But incidentally the islands of Ischia and Procida 
were taken, with their batteries. In consequence of this 
forty Neapolitan gunboats, which had contemplated passing 
through the narrow channel between the islands and the 
laaialand, were stopped, and, their line of retreat being 
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closed to them inshore, they were captured by, the British 
squadron which escorted' the expeditionary force. 
fiitiiirftiie For two months after its famous duel with the Monitor, 
MerriMMc. Mertinim lay off Norfolk navy yard, which was in 

Confederate hands, and occasionally steamed out and menaced 
the Federal fleet in Hampton Eoads. But then a force of 
ITnioii troops marching across country arrived in the vicinity. 
The fall of JTorfolk being certain, the question arose what 
was to be done with the Merrimm, Owing to her draught 
of water it was impracticable to take the ironclad up the 
James Eiver, where she would have been safe ; egress to 
the open sea was barred by Federal ships of war; so she 
was burnt by her commander to prevent her falling into the 
. enemy's hands. 

Exaisipies Many examples could be cited of the co-operation of forces 
on land affording great assistance to a fleet in operations 
hostile shipping." Thus when Admiral Eooke in 
Swrar* attacked the West India galleons in Vigo harbour 

»wppjii.f., protection of a French squadron,- his success was in 

no small measure due to 2500 soldiers under Ormonde, who 
landed and who carried a fort covering the boom by assault. 
But history provides us with so many instances of land 
operations on a great scale having been undertaken for the 
express and avowed purpose of capturing or destroying 
hostile ships of war, and these illustrate so forcibly the 
dependence of a navy upon military assistance to secure for 
it definite and assured command of the sea under certain 
conditions, that such cases as Vigo need not be considered 
at length. General Shafter’s army was despatched against 
Santiago, not because the place was of itself of prime import- 
ance, hut because Cervera’s squadron was there and could not 
be attacked by the American fleet except at considerable 
risk, or after successful countermining operations. The 
Japanese would probably have attacked Port Arthur in 
1904 even had there been no Eussian fleet there: the 
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fortress offered an obrioiis . objective «|uite apart from .the 
I sentiment connected with it B.nt the force detailed to 

operate in the promontory of Kwang Tung would- have been, 
smaller; in all probability the stronghold would have .been 
merely invested^ and it would have been reduced slowly and 
deliberately by starvation; and the interest of the whole 
f world would not have been centred upon siege operations for 

'!( which there is scarcely a parallel, and on the devotion of an 

army making its first essay in war against, a gi'-eat Power, for ' ' 
which there is no precedent. " . ■ 

But before recording some especially remarkable instances a remark-. 

® J aljleAd- 

of land forces being ..put in motion for the express purpose J2,tter t@ 
of dealing with fleets ■ and ■ ships .of war when secure, ■ 

virtually secure, from naval attack,, it will, not be out of ' 

, place to quote a pregnant and illuminating . passage from ' 

I an Admiralty letter wTitten in 1813. This was written 
after twenty years of almost uninteiTupted maritime con- 
flict, — of a conflict in the course of which Nelson had risen 
out of comparative obscurity to a position which no sailor 
has attained before or since. It was written at a time when 
Hood was yet living, and when St Vincent was still looked 
up to as the greatest naval personality in the country. It 
was written at a time when Collingwood had but recently 
succumbed to overwork on active service; at a time when 
Pellew and Hardy were flying their flags and carrying on 
the work of controlling the sea in face of opposition which 
' was insidious rather than direct ; at a time when, if ever, 

I the art of naval warfare was adequately appreciated and 

applied by fche British navy. The letter has been referred 
to already in an earlier chapter in connection with another 
subject. Lord Melville, in explaining to Wellington in his 
despatch of the 28th July the difiBculties with which the 
Admiralty was beset, wrote: “The employment of a body 
of troops to destroy the shipping in some of the enemy's 
I ^ports in France or America would at once liberate a large 

I; ' ' ' 
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|iOrtiofi of oiir na?al force and diminish greatly the public 
expenditure, but would ym think we were acting wisely 
in making these diwersions, unless we could secure at the 
same time, without the possibility of failure (which I appre- 
hend cannot be done), the means of maintaining to the 
fullest extent our military superiority in the Peninsula/' 
The First Lord here honestly and straightforwardly ad- 
mitted to the great soldier the limitations placed on naval 
mobile force. There were hostile ‘^fleets in being'' which 
could not be dealt with by pressure afloat. Pressure was 
required on shore, and the means of applying that pressure 
were lacking because there were not sufficient troops to 
■ ■■ carry out the -task. ■ 

■■ ■ How-' such- pressu can -be applied on shore had been 

tiw fieM«r demonstrated in strange and dramatic fashion fifteen years 
tiwi, before. We are not accustomed to look back upon the 
operations of the Duke of York's army in Holland in 1799 
with marked complacency; on the contrary, they have 
been held up to a certain amount of ridicule for a hundred 
years. They were adorned by no Minden or Dettingen 
or llalplaquet. Their conduct, except at the outset when 
Abercromby w'as at the helm, was not signalised by re- 
freshing vigour or by conspicuous enterprise, and they 
terminated in a somewhat ignominious withdrawal by agree- 
ment with the enemy. But they were far from being 
without effect. 

Two years before, in 1797, a great British victory had 
been gained over a Dutch fleet off these coasts. Tactically 
it mm more decisive than St Vincent or the memorable 
sea-fight of the 1st of June. In its completeness it was 
only to be ecliped by Trafalgar and the Mle, After 
Camperdown, Admiral Duncan returned to England with 
eleven ship of war as prizes, carrying 668 guns. 

But when the expeditionary force in 1799 secured the 
Helder, several Dutch Hne-of-battle ships and frigates lying 
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there surreEdered ■ at once. ■ And, in .consequence of the . 
passage into the .Zuyder Zee being secured, Admiral Mitchell 
was enabled to pass in and to summon the rest of the Dutch 
fleet to surren.clerj which it p.romptly did. ' , This was indeed, 
one of the objects for which the expedition had been' under- 
taken, an object wh.ich naval force unaided could not pos- 
sibly have attained. Although the seamen of' Holland .had . 
borne themselves as gallantly as ever at Camperdown., their 
sympathies .were ■ not with' France, — it' was hardly to'be,, 
expected that ' Piefiegru’s dramatic seizure, of the fleet a 
few years before would be forgiven. Officers .and crew^s 
were disaffected, .when Mitchell bore down upon, them, and, „ 
they refused to fight. The British navy gained no , glory . 
from the a.fiair, but their prizes, amounted to', fcwwfcy-five 
vessels with 1190 guns — about double what was taken by d 
Duncan at Carnperdown. ■ '' The greatest stroke tliat has 
perhaps been s'truck in this ..war has been ' accomplished ■ , 
in a few ' hours, ■ and with ^ trifling loss,,'* .' wrote ■■ Moore 
exultingly from Holland. ' 

A very fewA^'ears after the aflfair of. the Helder another copea* 
Striking example of the employment of land forces to 
capture a fleet occurred in northern Europe. Into the 
peculiar political conditions which gave rise to the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen in 1807 it is needless to enter. 

* '. . , o .. , . , caMSfriiiir,' 

The object of the enterprise was to capture the Danish 
fleet. In 1800 Nelson had by brilliant daring and skill 
achieved practically the same obj'eet with ships alone. But 
the risk of that memorable undertaking had been great, 
and the British Government on the second occasion wisely 
resolved to bring military force into play, so as to help the 
fleet in the task: 27,000 men were landed, the city was 
invested and bombarded, and Denmark was compelled to 
surrender her navy by capitulation. 

The following further iEmstrations of the employment otiicr 
of land forces on enterprises undertaken for the special 
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purpose of operating against hostile ships of war which 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with from the side of the 
seSj are worthy of note. 

Fwtoi, It had been ascertained in England in 1800 that there 
were six Spanish ships-of-tlie-line lying in Ferroh waiting 
to put to sea. A conjunct inilitaiy and naval expedition 
under General Pulteney and Admiral Warren was therefore 
fitted out, which was despatched to Galicia to deal with the 
sqnadron before it should emerge. After an isolated fort 
had been silenced by the ships, the army was landed and 
gained some trifling successes. But Pulteney came to the 
ccmclusion that the fortress was too strong to be attacked, 
and he thereupon re-embarked the troops. Many of the 
naval officers present considered a land attack practicable ; 
Moore, on the other hand, who saw the place in 1804, 
did not; but there can be no question that the fall of 
the fortress would have meant the capture or destruction 
of the Spanish squadron. It is interesting to note that 
two of the six vessels which it was the object of the ex- 
pedition to put out of action, fought five years afterwards 
.at Trafalgar. 

The **last echo’" of that great fight, as Captain Mahan 

jrMmigMr. expresses it, was heard in 1808. Seven ships of Villeneuve's 
ill-fated fleet were still lying in Cadiz, where they had sought 
and found refuge after the terrible October day three years 
before. A change had come over the political situation. The 
somewhat half-hearted support afforded by Spain to Kapoleon 
in hia struggle against British sea-power had been replaced 
by open enmity on the part of a people whose patriotism 
would not brook the humiliation which the Emperor wished 
to impose upon their country, in reducing it to the level 
of a dependency of France with a Buonaparte for sovereign. 
Admiral Eosily, who commanded this remnant of the once 
formidable French fleet, hearing of the uprising of Spain 
againsti the usur|wr, removed his vessels out of range of 
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the batteries of Cadiz, — to put to sea was out of tlie 
question, as Gollingwood and Cotton were on the watch 
outside. General Dalrymple now proposed to send a 
military force from Gibraltar to capture Eosily's doomed 
vessels. But the Spanish chiefs preferred to perform the 
task unaided; they erected special batteries to bear upon 
the French fleet at its new anchorage, and after some show 
of resistance it surrendered unconditionally. 

The numerous examples cited in this chapter show clearly 
how dependent upon land operations a navy often is to 
set a seal upon the successes which it has gained at sea. 
The victorious fleet hunting the vanquished foe across the 
waters is brought up short by the shore batteries .of some 
hostile stronghold into which the quarry flies for safety. 
Kapoleon after the downfall of the sea-power of France 
in Trafalgar Bay abandoned all hope of contesting mari- 
time supremacy in the open sea with the island kingdom 
which he had hoped to invade and to crush, as he had 
crushed Austria on the Danube and the Po, and as he 
was to crush Austria and Prussia in the immediate future. 
But the dockyards of Toulon and Brest were not idle all 
this time. Antwerp was absorbed, and was created a first- 
class naval station. There were during the later years of 
the war a goodly number of formidable fighting-ships lying 
in French ports, the watching of which strained even the 
mighty maritime resources of the British Empire. It was 
these ships, secure in their well-defended harbours, which 
aroused the anxiety of the naval authorities in White- 
hall, — an anxiety which was voiced in Lord Melville^s 
despatch quoted on pp. 1«37, 138. They could not be got 
at except by land operations, and there were no troops 
available to put land operations in force once the Pen- 
insular War was in full swing. But the Walcheren Ex- 
pedition, undertaken before the bulk of the country*s 
military strength was absorbed in Spain and Portugal, 
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was directed against ' t-Ms latent ioating force, „ and its. story 
has therefore an interest all its- own. 

The Walcheren Expedition lias ofte.ii bee.ii quoted as .an 
example of military ineptitude, and it was, up to 1899,. 
distinguished as being the occasion of the despatch of 
the largest army that had ever at one time quitted 
British shores for a campaign abroad.. The force which, 
proceeded to the Scheldt consisted of nearly 40,000 men. 
Its preparation and equipment cost a vast sum of money. 
Tlie hopes of the country were centred upon it* 

The objective of this great armament was the destriic- 
lion of the formidable fleet which Kapoleon was creating 
at ■ A.I1 twerp and Flushing, to Tmrn the elaborate naval 
establishments constructed there, and' to put an , end to a 
serious maritime danger threatening the sea-power of this 
■country. There were in the Scheldt nineteen French 
vessels in commission or building, and the precise purpose 
of the enterprise committed to Lord Chatham and Admiral 
.Strachan was to capture-' these or to burn or to sink them, 
and to demolish the dockyards, building-slips, and arsenals 
which had grown up under the Emperor's directions. The 
ignominious failure of the undertaking can be attributed 
partly to lack of proper intelligence service, partly to the 
unfortunate season selected, and partly to the fact that 
the whole plan had been the talk of England and the 
Continent for some weeks before the expedition sailed. 
But the French were unprepared, and the master-mind 
controlling the military destinies of the Empire was en- 
gaged on the Danube in a critical campaign. The real 
cavisc of the disaster to the British army— for it practically 
amounted to a disaster— was the deplorable, lack of .-energy ■ 
and initiative displayed by its inexperienced and incapable 
leader. There seems to be no doubt whatever that had 
this great army teen handled with skill, had it acted 
with promptitude, and had its plan of action been con- 
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eeived on sound strategical lines, it would have captured 
the greater part of the enemy’s fleet. French military 
writers freely admit this. Napoleon himself at St Helena 
expressed the same \aew in unmistakable terms. The fact 
that the enterprise was wholly unsucees.sful— for the cap- 
ture of Flushing and the damage done to the naval estab- 
lishments there was an insignificant achievement in view 
of the scale of the expedition — does not make it the Ie.ss 
interesting as an example of land operations directed against 
sea-power, and in the main against actual floating force. 

There has not perhaps been a conflict in the history of The case 
war in which the question of sea-power has played a more 
predominant part than in the duel between Spain and 
the United States in 1898. The fate of the ill-protected 
American coast from Florida to Maine, of Cuba and of 
the remainder of the Spanish Antilles, of the Philippines, 
and of Spanish possessions which, as events turned out, 
only felt the strain of the struggle very indirectly, was 
wrapped up in the rival navies. And yet we find Admiral 
Sampson telegraphing from before Santiago on the 7th 
June: "If 10,000 men were here, city and fleet would be 
ours within forty-eight hours. Every consideration demands 
immediate army movement.” On the Slst May General 
Shafter had been ordered to proceed to Santiago with his 
force to act so as “to capture or destroy the garrison 
there, and cover the navy as it sends its men in small 
boats to remove torpedoes, or, with the aid of the navy, 
capture or destroy the Spanish fleet now reported to be 
in Santiago harbour”; but the force had not then been 
ready to start. The struggle was essentially a question of 
sea-power. But land operations were none the less found 
necessary to establish maritime command for the United 
States, and they affected that object in singularly dramatic 
fashion when Admiral Cervera was forced out of his asylum 
into the arms of the American fleet. 
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The subject of the interdependence of fleets and forces on 
i land is illustrated vividly by one especially interesting phase 
of the war in Kortli America which lasted from 1777 to 
1783, and which hinged throughout to so remarkable an 
extent upon the question of command of the sea. Xo fleet 
was captured by an army as at the Helder or in Port Arthur. 
But the record of what occurred proves how close a connec- 
tion often arises in war between military and naval opera- 
tions, and a short account of the events will form a fitting 
.. epilogue of this chapter. 

During 1778 and 1779 the French navy, upon which 
Washington so Justly founded his hopes of ultimate success 
in the great struggle against the land- and sea-forces of Great 
Britain, proved a sore disappointment to the American colon- 
ists. D'Estaing came and went, and came again, and again 
left ; and while this was going on, the British forces gradu- 
ally regained the position of predominance which they had 
lost for the time vrhen Burgoyne was compelled to surrender 
at Saratoga. ■■■■'■ 

But on the 12th July 1780 there arrived in the splendid 
harbour of Newport a French armament of seven sail of the 
line under the Chevalier de Ternay, escorting five thousand . 
troops under Eochambeau, and new hope was infused into 
the despondent ranks of the patriot forces. At the moment 
De Ternay was superior to Admiral Arbuthnot, the British 
naval commander in these waters. But only three days 
later Admiral Graves arrived at New York with reinforce- 
ments sufficient to give Arbuthnot a decided numerical ad- 
vantage, and to enable him to assume a blockade of observa- 
tion over Newport 

General Clinton, commanding the British army at New 
York, was anxious to attack Eochambeau at once, if trans- 
ports could be prepared to convey a force to the vicinity of 
Newport. But there was a serious want of harmony between 
Arbuthnot and himself. Sufficient transports were not made 
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available. Precious hours ' were allowed to slip bj. And 
the French commander soon rendered his position so secure 
that an attack on him by land promised ^ little prospect of 
success, and that the Britivsli ' general abandoned all idea of 
falling upon the newly arrived armament before it was in 
a position to resist. Washington was anxious that Eo- 
chambeau should co-operate with the colonial forces in land 
operations against Clinton about Few York ; but solicitude 
for the safety of De Ternay’s' fleet, cooped, up as.it was in 
Newport harbour, held the French general fa.st And so 
some weeks passed by, neither side feeling in a position to 
act offensively. 

Then in September Eodney .arrived with some ships from 
the West Indies, and the British naval superiority over. De 
Ternay became more marked than ever, the 'combined forces 
of Eodney and Arbuthnot being sufficient . to annihilate his 
seven ships had he ventured to sea. ■ A Blake or a Cochrane 
would have attacked the French fleet. in the harbour in spite 
of the batteries, wdiich, if they were not perhaps very for- 
midable, at least called for respect' But Eodney, an admir- 
able tactician and a great admiral, was by disposition 
cautious. His health had suffered in the West Indies, and, 
although he wms yet to see the day when the commander- 
in-chief of a mighty hostile fleet was to occupy one of the 
cabins of his flagship as a prisoner of war, he was already an 
old man. He consulted with Clinton, who was not now in 
a position to spare so large a force for purposes of co-opera- 
tion as he had been when the French first arrived two 
months before. Clinton wrote: to land operations 

against the French force at Ehode Island, I must give it 
as my opinion to you, sir, as I did to Admiral Arbuthnot, 
that as long as there was an appearance of a eoup de mam, 
before the enemy was entrenched or reinforced, I thought 
an attempt practicable, and with 6000 men I should have 
made it ; but when I found the enemy had at least fourteen 
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days to prepare against it, I natiirally gave up all hopes of 
a cmp de mim” So Be Temay was allowed to remain with 
Ms "fleet in being"’ in Newport. Eoclney departed. A 
large portion of Eochambeau’s force was gradually with- 
drawn to co-operate with Washington. And when some 
montlis later the Comte de Grasse, summoned by Washing- 
ton and Eoehambeau from the West Indies, arrived on the 
coast of North America, the squadron which had lain so 
long in Newport harbour slipped out, joined the main French 
fleet, and participated in the triumph of the allies at 
¥or.kfcowa ' 

Thus Eoehambeau, with the land force which had arrived 
under convoy of De Ternay’s squadron, improvised what was 
virtually a stronghold and haven of refuge for that squadron 
.when it was in danger.. - But Newport, only served as a 
secure shelter for the French fleet because, for a variety of 
causes, the British did not undertake land operations against 
the place. On the voyage across the Atlantic De Ternay’s 
ships “ of - the - line had safeguarded Eochambeau’s troops; 
but when the armada reached Ehode Island their roles were 
reversed, and the army became guard and escort to the fleet. 
This caused inconvenience and disappointment to the hard- 
pressed colonists, because they had counted on active assist- 
ance of French soldiery against Clinton’s veteran forces. 
The security of De Ternay’s squadron was, however, rightly 
held tx) outweigh all other considerations, for the ultimate 
fate of the revolted colonies depi^ided upon the question of 
maritime command ; but for the moment the question of mari- 
time command depended upon military dispositions. 

. , Writers , on ...naval., subjects .soin.e.times hardly seem- to-' 
realise the extent to which fleets are obliged to lean upon 
land forces, and how subservient during the actual progress 
of a campaign the conditions of sea -power must under 
certain conditions to nitrations on shore. If this feature 
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of war be not taken into account, false strategical theories 
way be arrived at, and a dangerous naval policy may be 
adopted at a critical time. That the conception of the 
Walcdieren E.\-pedition was in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples, however much its execution may have failed, is 
illustrated by the action of the Eussians in sinking their 
fleet in Port Arthur harbour when land attack made the 
place untenable. The last echo of Trafalgar, heard when 
the guns of the Spanish patriot army opened on Eosilyls 
fleet at their anchorage in the port of Cadiz, has its counter- 
part in the catastrophe to the Chinese naval forces after 
Japanese military resources were brought into play at 
Wei-hai-wei. The influence of land operations over the 
question of acquisition and maintenance of maritime com- 
mand may easily be exaggerated, but it cannot safely he 
ignored. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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TBE QUESTION OP EMPLOYING NAVAL PERSONNEL ASHORE AND 
■ IN LAND. OPERATIONS GENERALLY. 

In previous chapters it has been shown that defended naval 
stations are a necessary adjunct to sea-power, that land 
operations for the purpose of depriving the maritime forces 
of the enemy of the bases on which they depend are often 
indispensable, and that it at times becomes necessary and 
desirable to act from the land side against the fleets and 
shipping of the enemy which have taken refuge in port. 
The question therefore arises whether the personnel charged 
with the manning of fixed defences, and the personnel 
detailed to operate ashore against the bases or floating force 
of the antagonist, should be naval or should be military. 
There are certain obvious advantages in employing sailors 
on amphibious enterprises. For landing from boats in 
broken water, seamen are incomparably superior to soldiers. 
In any disembarkation or embarkation of a fighting-force, it 
is essential that the management should be in the hands of 
men accustomed to the sea* And it stands to reason that, 
supposing the entire force be made up of naval personnel^ 
the arrival and departure of the expedition will work more 
smoothly than when two separate and' distinct services are 
acting in co-operation, no matter how thorough may be the 
concord between them. Naval brigades, British and foreign, 
have frequently performed most admirable service ashore, 
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and our own history provides almost innumerable exainples 
of this. Adaptability to circumstances is a characteristic of 
those who go clowm to the sea in ships and whose dwelling 
is in the great waters, all the world over y and the soldier 
who has enjoyed the privilege of serving alongside a coiiting- 
ent- of the Eoyal Navy in military operations, cannot f£|il 
to appreciate the fertility of resource and ingenuity in siir- 
iiioiHiting obstacles which is invariably displayed alike by 
the bluejacket and by his highly trained superiors. 

It is worthy of note, however, that in the old days this 
w’as not so much the case, although in the Penn-Yenables 
operations in the West Indies, under the Cromwell rigirac, 
the sailors on shore undoubtedly behaved far better than the 
inidisciplined military rabble with which they were associated. 
Jack did not always shine in land fighting two centuries 
ago, as appears from a quaint report by Admiral Montague, 
a soldier who was partnered by Cromwell with' Blake in 
1656, to see what could be done against the coasts of Spain. 
"We had then some debate of Gibraltar,” he writes, “and 
there appeared no great mind to it in regard of hardness 
and want of land men formed, and officers and numbers of 
men too, all of which are real obstacles as you may Judge 
upon the description of the place and the number and 
quality of our men ; and, to say the truth, the seamen are 
not for land service unless it be for a sudden plunder. 
They are valiant, but not to be ruled and kept in any 
government ashore. Nor have your sea officers much 
stomach to fight ashoreA This was Just before Blake with 
this same personnel vanquished the Barbary corsairs at 
Porto Farina, and made the power of England felt in the 
Meditermnean as it had not been felt since the time of the 
Crusades. Whatever doubts there may have been as to the 
capabilities of the naval personnel of that time when on 
land — ^and Montague as a soldier may have been prejudiced, 
— the crews who fought under the flag of Blake claim our 
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warmest admiration as daring and' efficient seamen when on 
board ship. 

A few years later we find Eooke capturing Gibraltar with 
his ships'* crews, while the accompanying military force was 
yet some miles away ; and during the eighteenth century 
the sailors and marines of the British fieet over and over 

■t ' . . 

again performed most admirable service on shore. Although 
no doubt in some measure due to the development of dis- 
cipline and to the growth of esprit de corps, this change from 
the conditions of an earlier era may perhaps also be attrib- 
uted to another cause. It is not impossible that association 
with the military at Cadiz, Toulon, Minorca, and elsewhere, 
served as a useful training during that transition period 
between the era of the Dutch wars and the days of “the 
great Lord Hawke,” during those years when the question 
still remained nnanswered whether this country was, or was 
not, to be mistress of the seas. 

The general question of the employment of naval pcr- 
soiind on shore, from the point of view of expediency, can 
best be considered under two separate headings. In the first 
place, there is that subject of so much controversy, — the 
question whether naval stations should or should not be con- 
trolled and garrisoned by sailors, and this deserves to be 
discussed on its merits. Then, in the second place, there is 
the important point of offensive operations ; and it is desir- 
able to deal shortly with the arguments for and against the 
trusting to maritime forces alone such operations as the 
Britisii attacK on Cartagena in the Spanish Main in 1740 , 
or as Xapoleon’s attack on Malta in IVOS rty* a a 
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at first sight seem to be verj stroog. When .coast defences 
in the shape of batteries laointting powerful ordnance, of 
submarine mines, of search-lights, and of quick-firing guns 
to repel torpedo-boat attacks, are under control, of -soldiers, 
tliere is always risk of misunderstandings with the navy. 
Difficulties arise a.s to signalling, and as to the line of de- 
marcation between riiilitary and na^^al responsibility; and 
in time of war the friendly vessel may conceivably be mis- 
taken for a foe. This question should not, moreover, be 
regarded from the naval point of view alone.' Any duties 
of a sedentary character are firejudicial to. the general 
efiieieiicy of an army. Kesponsibility for manning the 
fi,xed defences required for the maintenance of sea-powder 
is a»' veritable iiiillstone, round the neck of military authori- 
ties charged with the duty of organising and maintaining 
.an active and efficient army. From the soldier’s point of 
view everything pertaining to a navy, or . subservient to a 
navy, should be in naval charge. 

But there is, another side to the picture. The sailor’s 
true place is on the sea. Was the superiority established 
by the British navy over the navy of France and the navy 
of Spain in that long succession of struggles which lasted 
from the days of Drake to the peace of 1814, due to better 
ships, to better armament, to better dockyards ? Was it not 
rather attributable to the crews who manned the fleets and 
to the maritime aspirations and inclinations of the British 
nation? It was the personal factor which decided the 
issue, it was the seamanship of the commanders and the 
nautical experience of the complements which gave them 
victory. French ships were better designed and better 
found; Spanish ships were, as mere fighting-machines, to 
the Ml as powerful. But the place for a navy is out on 
the great waters, its drill-ground is the sea. Those capacious 
harbours of Toulon and Cadiz and Brest served not merely 
as havens of refuge to the maritime forces of France and 
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Spain when the enemy was on the prowl or when the 
tempests blew. They served also as the permanent abiding 
place of the French and Spanish fleets. And so when the 
clay of battle came one side was in its element, the other 
■side was not. . 

Garrison duty in a maritime stronghold is bad training 
for military troops for war, but it is still worse training 
for the personnel of a navy. To man the defences of naval 
stations, either the land-service or the sea-service must 
be sacrificed. But the sea -service suffers most; and if 
this fact be thrown into the scale it outweighs any advan- 
tages which may arise from that somewhat more efficient 
co-operation of the shore defences with the fleet, which 
may be expected when the batteries and other forms of 
fixed defence are in naval hands. And it must be remem- 
bered that naval stations have generally to be defended 
by land as well as by sea. It has been made clear in 
earlier chapters that when a maritime stronghold is assailed, 
the attack generally falls upon the rear of the fortress and 
not upon its sea front. An effective land defence involves 
almost of necessity the use of mounted troops. The garrison 
of a great place of arms like Portsmouth, or Spezia, or Port 
Arthur, in time of war exceeds in strength the personnel 
of a formidable fleet. Illations so situated that naval 
efficiency is a consideration altogether secondary to that 
of military efficiency, may be justified in binding their 
marines and seamen to the shore, and in turning their 
commodores into brigadiers. It is an arrangement inap- 
plicable to the conditions of the British Empire. 

It is true that on many occasions naval personnel has 
been landed to aid in holding maritime fortresses. In 1680, 
just before Tangier was taken over, that city was suddenly 
attacked in great force by the tumultuary forces of the 
Moorish Sultan; but the British admiral, Herbert, ^ who 
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happened to be in the roads with liis fleet, landed a force 
of sailors who beat off the' assailants and saved 'the place, 
French seamen contributed greatly to .bring about the 
protracted defence offered by Lonisbonrg in 1758: 'their 
ships had been sunk in the harbour mouth, and they were 
thus available to man the entrenchments on the land side 
of the fortress. One of Cochrane’s most brilliant exploits 
was Ms maintenance with a handful of Ms sailors of the 
castle at Eosas in 1807, when the greater part of the de- 
fences of thfj Spanish stronghold had been long since 
captured by the French besiegers. And- the magnificent 
defence of Sebastopol w^as in no . small measure due to the 
exertions of Admiral Kornilof and of the crews landed from 
his fleet, at a time when what was to grow up into a niiglity ■ 
stronghold under the eyes of the allied armies was, apart " 
from its coast batteries, little , better than an open town. 

In each of these cases naval personnel performed invaluable 
service on shore at a time of great emergency, and under 
circumstances when absence from the ships to which the . 
personnel belonged was not injurious. And the same con- 
ditions prevailed at Acre in 1799. ^ ■ 

A specially striking illustration of 'the/ services ' which Mr©, 
sailors may render ashore in defence of',.a fortress.is afforded , 
by the action of Sir S. Smith when -that historic stronghold 
was assailed by Napoleon. Before regular 'siege operatio'ns' , 
had been commenced, Smith's little squadron had performed 
a signal service in capturing the French siege train, some- 
what injudiciously despatched by sea from Damietta. The 
sight of the friendly flag had kept the defenders in heart as 
the battlements crumbled and as the enemy crept nearer day 
by day. At the crisis, when Turkish reinforcements were 
actually within sight but becalmed in their transports, and 
when Napoleon was making his final desperate attempt to 
force Ms way through the breaches, the British commodore 
brought his sailors ashore to assist in holding the place, and 
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their timely succour just turned, the scale in favour of the 
hard-pressed garrisom 

But in all these cases the services of the naval pefsonnel 
ashore have been lent merely temporarily, or else they, have 
been called for to preserve their ships against the terrors of 
attack from military operations. When a fleet is endangered 
by the approach of the enemy on land, as the Spanish fleet' 
was at Messina in 1817, or as the French fleet wa.s at Louis- 
bourg in 1758, or as the Eusslan fleet was at .Port Arthur; 
in 1904, there are obvious, and indeed imperative, reasons 
for bringing guns and crews from the vessels to help tO' keep, 
the foe at a distance.. That is quite a different .question 
from permanently charging marines and sailors, whose proper 
place is afloat, with the manning of batteries on shore, whether 
the'Se bear out to sea or bear inland. And although the 
following example presents a somewhat abnormal state of 
affairs, it is none the less interesting as showing what evils 
may sometimes arise when the hands are withdrawn from 
■fighting-ships to serve in land defences, even when those 
land defences are in undoubted danger. 

Ipsara is a small and sterile island lying out in the ^gean, 
the ixihabitants of w^hich have for generations been noted for 
their nautical skill and their piratical exploits. In the Greek 
War of Independence the Psariots from the very outset took 
the lead in the maritime struggle against the Ottoman navy. 
For this reason their island home became a very natural 
and proper objective for the fleets of the Sultan to operate 
against when an opportunity offered ; and in 1824 a powerful 
squadron, convoying transports carrying some 14,000 troops, 
bore down upon it from the Hellespont, meaning mischief. 

Canaria, the renowned Hellenic seaman leader, was off the 
island at the time, and there happened to be lying in the 
port a number of fighting-ships at anchor. He urged upon 
the Psariots the advisability of meeting the Turkish armada 
on me sea, and vied with Ms^ sailors in eagerness for the 
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fray. But the magistrates and notables not only ignored 
this salutary counsel, but they also took a singularly un- 
fortunate step. Fearing that the crews might put off from 
shore, and might possibly escape to sea and leave the island 
to its fate, they withdrew a large part of the jiCTSonml of 
their fighting flotilla from the ships to man the land defences, 
and they actually went to the extreme length of removing 
the rudders from the vessels to ensure that they would not 
quit the port. In spite of this senseless proceeding on the 
part of the authorities, the Greek ships, undermanned as 
they were and almost unmanageable for want of proper 
steering-gear, got out into the open water and made so 
desperate a fight of it with the far superior Ottoman fleet 
that there seems little doubt that, but for the ill-advised 
course adopted by the local executive on shore, the Turks 
would never have eflected a landing at all, and would have 
been obliged to return, baffled of their prey. But the fatal 
diversion of the naval persmnel from its true functions, 
coupled with the disastrous action taken as regards the 
rudders, brought it about that the flotilla was dispersed 
and that the Ottoman troops succeeded in getting ashore. 
The island was speedily captured, the whole of it was laid 
waste, and those of the inhabitants who were not put to 
the sword were carried off into slavery. 


We have not, however, to consider this question of the 
employment of naval personnel on land only as one con- 
cerning the defence of bases and the garrisoning of strong- 
holds on the sea. It has frequently occurred in wars of the 
past that marines and sailors have been utilised on shore 
in attacking fortresses. They have often been detailed for 
purely land operations. And to meet the case of descents 
on a small scale on an enemy’s coasts when the force is early 
to re-embark again, there are undonbt®! advantages in em- 
ploying landing-parties from a fleet in preference to a military 
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force. It will generally prove a more conveEient arrange- 
mcEt. The actual disembarkation will .certainly be more 
rapidly and satisfactorily accomplished. A,nd it may be 
assumed that in .such eases fighting men on foot, .supported 
possibly by light guns dragged by hand, will be able to effect 
all that is necessary. 

But no sooner do.es the operation beco.me a serious mili- 
tary undertaking than the employment of soldiers becomes 
in every way preferable. .A large body., of, men cannot be 
disembarked from a fleet w.ithout prejudicing "its fighting 
efficiency. For cam.paigns ashore’ orr any; extensive scale 
mounted troops 'and mobile artillery will almost always be 
required, and a properly organised transport and supply 
service are indispensable. And when the enterprise is of 
such a class as the attack on Toulon in 1707, or the oper- 
ations directed against the French ships and naval establish- 
ments in the Scheldt in 1809, it becomes entirely beyond 
the available strength of any navy constituted on the gener- 
ally accepted lines, to carry out the work. The army which 
took Port Arthur far exceeded in numbers the total estab- 
lishments of the naval personnel of Japan. And there is 
also the question of tactical organisation and of training and 
leadership to be taken into account. The sailor, all the 
world over, is quick and adaptive. Naval officers with a 
natural talent for leading troops on shore, such as T.nrd 
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pure and simple, adorn a page in the brightest annals of 
our navy. But Bosquet’s oft-quoted remark as to the Liglit 
Brigade charge might be applied to it-— ‘^Cest magnitique, 
mais ee n’est pas la guerre.” While Troubridge and his 
gallant force were wrapt up in a land campaigD, the fleet 
was cleiiiided of personmd at a time when the strategical 
situation in the Mediterranean did not justify any weaken- 
ing of floating force. Xelson would never have couiitenaneed 
such an enterprise had not Ms judgment been warped by his 
infatuation for that political anachronism, the Kingclota of 
the Two Sicilies, which led him to disobey Lord Keith’s 
orders that he was to send all ships he could spare to 
Minorca. 

To tl'ie weighty rebuke sent to the great admiral for The 
flouting Ms superior the Lords of the Admiralty added : reiSic?o/ 

4 111* ^ kelson. 

« Although m operations on the sea-coast it may frequently ' 
be highly expedient to land a part of the seamen of the 
squadron to co-operate with and to assist the army, when 
the situation will admit of their being immediately re* 
embarked if the squadron should be called away to act else- 
where, or if information should be received of the approach 
of an enemy’s fleet, yet their Lordships by no means approve 
of the seamen being landed to form a part of an army to be 
employed in operations at a distance from the coast where, 
if they should have the misfortune to be defeated, they 
might be prevented from returning to the ships, and the 
squadron be thereby rendered so defective as to be no longer 
capable of performing the services required of it; and I 
have their Lordships’ commands to signify their directions to 
your Lordship not to employ the seamen in like manner in 
future.” This puts the case against the employment of naval 
personnel on purely military enterprises concisely and with 
unanswerable force. 

A few years later, after Abercromby’s landing at Aboukir, 

Keith sent so many of Ms sailors ashoire to aid the militeiy 
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in their difficult ad^aace on Alexandria that Iiis fleet was 
almost crippled for want of men. Fortunately, however, a 
Turkish squadron arrived on the Egyptian coast just. at the 
time when the insufficiency of on . board the. British 

warships was making itself seriously felt ■, When there is no 
question of serious operations at sea there is, of course, no 
objection to withdrawing part of the personnel of a fleet 
even for operations far inland : examples of this are afforded 
by the famous achievements of Peel in the Mutiny and by 
the naval brigades which served in the late South African 
war. And the French -were .fully Justified in 18*70 in deplet- 
ing their fleet, which 'was , practically without , occupation 
owing to the circumstances of the conflict, so as to reinforce 
their overmatched army striving vainly to stem the tide of 
invasion in their eastern' provinces, B.ut the correct policy, 
as long as maritime preponderance is in any way in dispute, 
appears to be to leave offensive operations on land to the 
military, and only to employ seamen ashore in special emer- 
gendes. ■ . . 

xlnd most great sailors have fully realised this, and have 
acted on this principle. When Eodney in 1780 was return- 
ing to the West Indies from the iforth American coast he 
wrote : In vain have I solicited for a body of troops to sail 
with me and act in 'the West Indies; fully convinced as I 
am that if that could be obtained, that a port might be 
taken in Martinique and rendered tenable, which would 
deprive the French fleet of the power of sheltering them- 
selves in the Bay of Fort Eoyal, and enable H,M. fleet to 
anchor with safety in the said bay/’ Nelson, when concoct- 
ing his plan to attack ^ Santa Cruz, was keenly desirous of 
securing the assistance of 3000 men under General De 
Burgh, who were on their way from Elba to Lisbon. It 
was on this occasion that, disappointed in his hopes of 
military assistance, he gave vent to that oft-quoted com- ' 
pMnt, " Soldiers have not the same boldness in undertaking' 
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a poiidcal measure that we have: we look to the benefit of 
our conntrr, and risk our own fame (not life merely) every 
day to serve her; a soldier obeys his orders and no more” 
Mahan provides ns with a striking picture of Xelson’« 
anxiety to get troops to Malta in 1799, when the .iege 
of laletta was proceeding but slowly and the fate of the 
island seemed to be hanging in the balance. 

Against the view that a military force is the necessary i.ordst 
complement to sea - power, and that the employment of ~ 
naval personnel on shore is, e.veept under abnormal cir- “«*»•»■ 
cumstaiices or m eases of emergency, a misapplication of 
force, IS. however, to be set the opinion of one of the 
peatest of admirals. Lord St Vincent. And liis attitude 
m this matter is the more remarkable when we rememter 
the story of his career, when we recall that as com- 
mander of the sloop Poi'cuprine he spent hours in close com- 
munion with Wolfe on the afternoon before that oreat 
soldier went out to fight his last fight, when we “bear 
in mind his cordial relations with the military in the 
West Indies in the early part of the Revolutionary War 
which brought no small credit to the British flag in that 
quarter, and when we take into consideration that in 
the case of Duckworth’s despatch to Minorca in 1798 
already quoted on page 14, he showed such generous con ' 
fidence in the commander of the militaiy expedition. In 
1797 St Vincent submitted a memorandum to the Admiralty 
suggesting steps to be taken in view of a prolongation 
of the war. He admitted in this paper that artillery stood 
pjart, but he added, “I hope to see the day when there 
is not another foot soldier” (other than marines) “in the 
Kingdom, in Ireland, in the Colonies.” His theory was 
that any work which infantry might be called upon to 
perform on shore would be as weU carried out by marines, 
and that marines formed a reserve of permnnel for the 
Ma-service which infantry did not. But St Vincent 
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prominently to the front at a time when British enter- 
prises on land were generally entirely subsidiary to naval 
operations, and when any bodies of troops set on shore 
to fight rarely mustered more than a few hundred men. 
The memorandum was written from off Cadiz before the 
Egyptian campaign; it was composed some weeks before 
an army was despatched to the Helder to capture the 
Butch fleet, and at a time when the latest illustration 
of British military operations on an important scale was 
furnished by that campaign in Flanders memorable rather 
for the vigour of language heard in the bivouacs than for 
the results which the troops achieved.^ 

Laading To a Certain extent the objection to employing naval 
|^V7*** personnel on shore, if there be any danger that war-vessels 
limy be left short-handed in the. event of the enemy 
approaching, holds good even more strongly as to landing 
guns from a fleet. And in the present day, when the 
ordnance mounted in fighting -ships takes time to remove 
and replace, this objection has greater force than it used 
to have. But many examples could be quoted of artillery 
from on board ship being used with great effect on land, 
especially in the sieges of maritime fortresses. Thus at 
the attack on Toulon in 1707 Sir Clondesley Shovel landed 
one hundred guns from his fleet, there being no siege 
train available: some of these guns were captured by the 
French in a vigorous sortie. When General Clinton at- 
tacked Charleston in 1780, he depended for guns entirely 
upon ordnance landed from Admiral ArbuthnoFs squadron. 

^ In later life the admiral was much concerned about the growth of 
inilitansm ” in the country. He regarded the formation of the: IJnited, , 
Serfice Club after the battle of Waterloo with the gravest suspicion, held 
such an association of fighting men to be unconstitutional, and peremptorily 
refused to allow his name to be added to the list of candidates at its inoep** 
tion. As a memW of that institation, the author feels justified in express- 
ing mtMaction l^t the great smman’s forebodings have not been vmdiwted 
by it» sttl»equent record. 


cmcLumm. 

Eooke, after taking Gibraltar, disembarked a large amount 
of naval guns, so as to secure the Eock against hostile 
enterprises for the time being, o' 

This question of the employmeiit of ' naval persrjrmel conciti* 

, . , . ■ Sion. . 

ashore lias been treaied in some detaii, because one purpose 
of this volume is to establish ' the principle that sea -power 
is generally dependent up to a certain pnnt npori military 
force, and that it may in certain ' conditions be reduced 
to impotence without its aid.' It 'has ' been shown in 
certain of the foregoing chapters' that the . attack and 
defence of fortified ports must often' play a part in the 
Iirosecutioii of naval warfare. It has been proved, by 
examples of what has actually occurred in conflicts of 
the past, that even the. stronger . navy'', cannot wholly';, 
dispense with the : support of ' posts on shore, while the , 
weaker navy is obliged, by ■ the ■ irresistible force of ■ cir- ■ 
ciimstances, to retire .. under -the wing of strongholds'' 
within .friendly territory, should there 'be any such a.vail- 
able. Therefore the attack and defence of fortresses must 
be a feature in contests for maritime control, and their 
maintenance in peace time must be a source of national 
expenditure, and must involve the retention of combatant 
personnel of some kind within their precincts. 

It has been shown that the final destruction of fleets 
which may have been worsted in the first instance in 
fight at sea, or which may be too lacking in power to 
attempt to dispute for mastery with those opposed to them 
at all, is frequently accomplished by the intervention of 
land forces, and that it sometimes can be accomplislied by 
no other means. And the examples of Copenhagen, of the 
Walcheren expedition, of Sebastopol, and of Port Arthur, 

— besides others less striking and not so well known,— 
have been quoted as proving that the land forces necessary 
to achieve the desired result may have to be organised on a 
great scale, may have to consist of mounted as well as of 

ii 
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dismounted troops, and may have to be equipped as armies 
are equipped for military campaigns, and not as landing- 
parties are equipped for the execution of some petty 
enterprise. Naval personnel is incapable of carrying out 
operations of this class unless it is organised especi- 
ally for the purpose, to the detriment of efficiency on its 
proper element. Whether the plan of burdening floating 
force with the guardianship of fortresses is expedient or 
not is, perhaps, susceptible of argument. But there can 
be no question that in many of the situations which arise 
in maritime war, navies must trust to the co-operation 
of armies on shore if they are to perform the task for 
which they exist. 


CHAPTER IX. 


, A SCM3IARY, OF THl PEINCIFLES EXAMINED IN ' 

FOIEGOING . CHAPTEES. 

The purpose of ,tlie last six chapters has been.' to explain suramary. 
the dependence of navies upon military force in time of 
war. There is a connection between land-power and sea- 
power which sailors and soldiers alike are apt to over- 
look, and which extreme schools of naval thought and 
of military thought sometimes try to ignore, — a connec- 
tion which is, from the point of view of strategy, of the 
utmost consequence to maritime nations when engaged in 
war. In some situations the influence over the course of 
naval warfare exerted by land operations, and by the 
expenditure of purely military force, may be almost im- 
perceptible; in others it may be paramount. But it will 
rarely be the case that this influence does not make itself 
felt to some slight extent. Its possibilities can never be 
wholly left out of account in framing a plan of inariiime 
campaign, nor can they be entirely neglected in putting in 
execution those great combinations of war which decide 
the issue in struggles for sea-power. In this chapter it 
is proposed to summarise very shortly the lessons which 
previous chapters have attempted to teach in reference to 
the underlying principles which govern naval warfare. 

The great aim in naval warfare is to secure what is 
called command of the sea. That object is either attained 
by destroying the fleets of the enemy if it be possible, or 
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else by driving them into port and then ^mounting giiardover, 
them so as to be in a position to fall upon, them, in superior 
force should they dare to emerge. That is the groundwork 
of the general scheme of operations which the stronger 
navy endeavours to carry out, if it be controlled by capable 
leaders. But to carry such a scheme - out, the stronger 
navy is to a certain extent tied to the land. It must 
have its depots and repairing- stations ; and if the ports 
where these have been established , be wholly undefended, 
a raid by a very insignificant naval force may destroy the 
stores, may wTcck the -docks, and may .place the fleets 
depending upon them, in- a position of serious , difficulty, if 
it does not indeed reduce them to absolute impotence. Its 
naval bases may also in some cases be open to land attack 
coming from such a direction that sea-power is unable to 
provide against it. Thus the belligerent enjoying maritime 
preponderance is to a certain extent dependent upon fixed 
defences on shore, although these need not necessarily be 
elaborate or costly, and although they may not perhaps 
absorb a large personnel. 

But the weaker side at sea stands on a very different 
footing with regard to fixed defences. If its floating forces 
accept battle, they will be defeated and may even be 
destroyed. Without naval strongholds which are sufficiently 
formidable to compel the respect of the hostile fleets, its 
maritime power must speedily cease to exist. The only 
sound plan of action for its ships of war to follow is for 
them to retire into coast fortresses, to remain there on the 
alert, and to lie under shelter of their guns prepared and 
on the watch for an opportunity. Once they have accepted 
the situation, they are in a position to take full advantage 
of the inconveniences which the enemy must inevitably 
suffer during the prolonged and damaging process of main- 
taining a close or a watching blockade. Expressing it in 
very general terms, it may be said that a fleet hidden 
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within a fortress is virtually' safe against attacks from, a' 
fleet outside; and it may be said that the fleet ontside cannot 
prevent the fleet inside from, putting to sea if it scj. wills 
it. Exceptions will of course often occur, and, have often 
occurred; but .that may be taken to be the broad rule,. 
The inferior navy, or the navy .which, has suffered over- 
throw clurin,g the course o,f hostilities, is entirely dependent 
upon fixed defences and upon forces on slio.re to protect it 
from total destruction. ■ 

Had France, the weaker 'side at sea during the wars of 
the Eevoliition and Empire, 'been powerless on land, Bridport 
and St Vincent and Cornwallis would not have been obliged 
to lie 'Off and on, in fair weather and in foul, for months 
a.nd months,, watching the French ■ .armament in 'Brest; nor 
would Nelson have spent the two most anxious years of 
his strenuous life maintaining a position of observation with 
a crazy fleet” ready to destroy or to pursue Latouche 
Treville should he put to sea from Toulon. The operations 
would have assumed a totally different aspect. ' Armies 
would have been sent from the Channel ports destined 
to attack the great maritime fortresses of the French from 
the rear, and either to drive the warships sheltering within 
them to sea and into the arms of the squadrons waiting for 
them outside, or else to destroy those “ fleets in being ” at their 
moorings. The great military strength of France guaranteed 
it to the Directory, to the Consulate, and to the Empire, 
that the national navy would not cease to exist, and that 
it would remain a menace to the sea-power of the victors 
of St Vincent and the Nile. 

And so it comes about that even the navy which is 
paramount upon the ocean may have to trust to land 
operations, if maritime control is to be abiding and 
assured. The enemy's floating forces lurk in harbour. To 
get at them, armies must be brought into play. It is 
when one side possesses preponderating resources lx)th 
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afloat and ashore in a struggle between seafaring nations, 
that the issue at sea is decided rapidly and beyond possi- 
bility of dispute. Such was the case in the wars between 
Japan and China, and between the United States and 

Spain. 

The actual attack of armies ' upon fleets, of which the 
■ Helcier campaign of 1799 , the Crimean , War, ^ and, .tlie 
Japanese operat.ions against Port Art,hur in 1904, are, s.nch 
remarkable examples, demands as a rule a.great display of 
military force; and. the available resources' of the belliger- 
ents may, forbid- such combinations of w,ar. But, .working 
on a smaller scale, military force may effectively second the 
efforts of a- preponderating navy to gain the command of 
the sea, quite apart from the question of mere maintenance 
of bases for the fleet. The enemy’s isolated naval ports and 
coaling-stations may be attacked by land. Harbours, advan- 
tageous for prosecuting the maritime campaign, may be 
seized and held. And if the enemy resorts to commerce- 
destroying, the surest way of extinguishing the hostile 
cruisers engaged on the work is to strike at the root of the 
mischief, — to seize the port where they replenish their fuel 
and supplies, and to which they take their captured prizes: 
il\may be a waste of power, it may be taking a sledge- 
hammer to knock in a tin tack, but it is bound to prove an 
effectual method of scotching the evil. And it is the natural 
consequence of the strategical conditions governing sea- 
power when it is acting on the offensive and when it is 
acting on the defensive in war, that the belligerent with the 
preponderating navy pays small attention to fixed defences, 
while the belligerent with the inferior navy is compelled to 
expend force upon them and to devote large sums to their 
equipment and maintenance. Therefore when the stronger 
side afloat is driven by the course of the campaign to deal 
with the fixed defences of the enemy, those fixed defences 
may be by no means easy to neutralise and to overcome. 
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The very fact of possessing overwhelming naval forces com- 
pels a nation to maintain military forces, if its naval forces 
are to have full scope for effective action w'lien hostilities 
take place. The dominating position attained by the British 
fleets as a consequence of Trafalgar led up to Napoleon's 
transformation of Antwerp into a great naval station, and to 
tlie Walclieren Expedition which was to destroy that naval 
station and all that it contained. So far from preponderance 
at sea obviating the need for the upkeep of military force, it 
may increase that need in obedience to what is a strategical 
law. 

If we consider the art of war only from our own point of 
view, w^e are apt perhaps to set undue store on ideals, and to 
reject altogether points of secondary, but none the less of 
practical, importance. At sea there may be no field of 
battle to be held, nor,, places to be won. But even the 
purely naval issue may not be decided at sea. The final 
object of attack in maritime warfare should always be the 
organised forces afloat of the enemy, but those organised 
forces may be afloat in harbour. The enunciation of sound 
strategical doctrine does not necessarily establish a dogma 
which is infallible, nor set up an image which can under no 
circumstances be broken. ^ For a generation the British 
army has been learning in. the great school of experience 
that theory and practice are., not one and the same thing in 
war on land. May not the sister service perhaps find some 
day tliat this same distinction arises when the contest is 
on the sea? 


CHAPTER X. 


IHE LDOTATIOXS OF SEA-POWER IS SECURING THE OBJECTS 
FOB WAR IS UNDERTAKEN. • 

Peculiar The United Kingdom stands in relation to the question of 
aea-power in a position, which is unique, within a rela- 
te ti%"ely restricted area, of which some portions are compara- 

p&wer, tively speaking unproductive, is collected a huge population 

dependent for its unexampled prosperity and its widely 
distributed riches upon commerce and manufacture. But 
the British Isles are not self-supporting; the food of the 
people and the raw material for the factories come in large 
part from over the sea. Thus it comes about that the 
security of its maritime trade is a question of such para- 
mount importance to the country that it outweighs all other 
military and naval considerations. The national existence 
depends upon the fleet. It is a fact which admits of no 
dispute, and which is accepted universally. 

One consequence of this is, however, that there is in 
certain quarters an inclination to assume that naval pre- 
ponderance in war is of more momentous consequence to 
other nations, differently situated, than is actually the case. 
No prominent people, not even the Japanese, are situated 
as the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are. No other 
great portion of mankind relies so absolutely upon the safety 
of its mercantile marine and on the uninterrupted flow of 
supplies from over the sea into its many harbours. But this 
^ r is often overlooked even by the experts, and so an idea has 
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fipread abroad that, because maritime disaster in war means 
to this country almost irretrievable ruin, the potentialities of 
naval force for deciding the issue of a conflict between 
belligerents, otherwise situated, are greater than they really 
are. It is too readily assumed because some formidable foe, 
or collection of foes, on the ocean might conceivably compel 
the British nation to admit defeat and to accept the conse- ■ 
cjuences however disastrous, that mere naval collapse, with 
what it brings in its train, -will drive, Powers, .'Whose, depend- ■ 
ence on freedom of the, sea is Jar less absolute, to submit 
and to crave for peace. '.To that fi.ne preamble to ■ the. Kaval ^ 
iJiscipline Act which declares that it. is *'the navy whe,reon,' 

11 ruler the good Providence of God,-, the. wealth,' safety, and 
strengtfi of the Kingdom chiefl.y depends,” we all subscribe. 

Why? Because the navy serves us as a shield. ' It is 
because the people of this land have good cause for their 
trust that the shield will prove impenetrable in the hour of 
danger, that the shield will secure the shores of the United ■. 
Kingdom against violation- by- an . invader, and will assure 
food to the millions who are. powerless to . intervene in 
defence of their country, that the Eoyal . Navy is held in 
such veneration. 

But the gladiator who^ enters the' '.arena equipped with riieijifiier 
nothing but a shield may fail to win the plaudits of the 
amphitheatre. There is in war a higher military policy 
than that which is comprised within the general mean- 
ing of the term strategy. Strategy is a problem for the 
ministries of war and marine to con over, a question for 
the admiral and the general to answer. Military policy, 
on the other hand, is a question for the government to 
decide and for the nation to approve. When a nation 
appeals to the final tribunal of actual combat with any 
confidence of securing a favourable verdict, it must set up 
for itself some loftier ideal than that of merely averting a 
catastrophe or of warding off the blows of its antagonist. It 
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may assume a posture of defence ; but it niiisfc be prepared 
to strike, and if the struggle is to be brought rapidly to 
a satisfactory conclusion, it must be prepared to strike hard. 
The ability of amphibious force to inflict grave, injury upon 
the foe is usually immense. The capabilities of purely naval 
. force to cause the adversary damage is often very limited. 
Mifitime Fleets and cruisers may destroy those opposed to them 
^wrk55 if they are fortunate. ' Given a reasonable ' superiority of 
«^ta force added to capable management, and. they are sure after 
a time to enjoy the practical control of the sea. They can 
ruin an enemy's maritime commerce. ■; They can blockade 
the sea board of the opposing belligerent But their 
capacity for damaging the foe stops with the shore, — it is 
limited to the effect which may be caused upon the hostile 
community by cutting off the sources of supply from over- 
sea. These sources of supply may be vital to the existence 
of the people; they may be of, comparatively speaking, no 
importance. A country like the United Kingdom, to which 
its over-sea trade is its life’s blood, can be brought to its 
knees at once by the action of a stronger navy. A country 
like Austria-Hungary, which is virtually self-supporting, 
wliieli is begirt by productive territory, and which possesses 
only a modest mercantile marine, may be inconvenienced by 
hostile sea-power, but will never be crushed by it alone. 
Ttiewar ^^^d there has been a tendency among writers on the 
subject of sea-power to exaggerate the effect which may be, 
produced by that process of driving an enemy’s mercantile 
flag off the sea and of blockading the hostile coasts, which is 
a usual corollary to the establishing of maritime prepon- 
derance. The process may under favourable conditions be 
sure. But under any other conditions than those presented 
by the British Isles it will assuredly he slow. Captain 
Mahan has, in his second volume of the ‘ Influence of Sea- 
Bower upon the French Eevolution and Empire/ provided 
us with a masterly acwunt of the triumph of the maritime 
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forces of the United Kingdom over a nation iiuriierlealiy far 
strongeij possessing vast resources within its borders^ and 
dominated by a master-mind. But that great contest of tiie 
sea against the land was protracted to a ruinous extent. It 
went on for nine exhausting years after the question of 
naval preponderance was ■ definitely settled in Trafalgar Bay. 

And can the events which overshadowed Europe from 1805 
to 1814 justly be summed up as a contest of the sea against 
the land ? During ' those nine years of bloodshed Kapoleoii 
twice traversed central Europe to tread ; underfoot the 
formidable military empire of Austria. ' His armies overran 
Kortli Germanjj and overcame the fighting-forces of Prussia 
nursed in the traditions of Frederick tlie Great. They 
besieged and took maritime strongholds on the., shores of the 
Baltic. They defeated the ' hosts of the Tsar in the basin of ■ 
the Vistula. Finally they melted away in the great frost- 
bound plains of Eiissia, and France, her vitality sapped by 
military sacrifices almost unprecedented ' in history, was 
driven to create new armies which were . to go down before 
a continent in arms. France was not pitted against the 
British people alone, but -was pitted" .against all Europe. 

And can even the prolonged duel between the two nations 
facing each other throughout this period in the west be 
described as merely a contest of the sea against the laud ? 
l>om the time when Sir J. Moore's advance towards Burgos 
overthrew Kapoleon’s strategical plans in Spain, British 
military power by means of land operations — of land opera- 
tions which were, it is true, founded upon naval supremacy-— 
came to the assistance of the fleets and cruisers which were 
so slowly dragging the great conqueror down. 

And the American War of Secession furnishes another the 

Amerlci 

example of the limitations of sea-power in deciding within 
a reasonable time a campaign, where the conditions were 
eminently favourable to its effective employment The 
States of the Confederation were poor in natural resources. 
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They depended for their military stores .to a great extent 
upon imported war material, and. their wealth lay .in the 
export of their agricultural produce,. , The na¥al forces of 
the Tnioii enjoyed control of the sea, and they soon 
established a moderately effective blockade, , which tightened 
its gri.p from .month to month and from year to year a.s the 
struggle drifted on. And yet the desperate contest lasted 
from 1861 to 1865, and was eventually decided by the' 
. great numerical superiority ■ of the Federal figlitiiig-.forces. 
on land The influence of maritime command over the 
military operations was enormous,. because as, .the war went' 
on the Northern army commanders made it to a certain 
extent the basis of their combinations. But had the Union 
States not possessed a huge preponderance as regards 
population, had the Federal navy not accepted the rofe of 
an auxiliary to the army in the Mississippi and performed 
that role with consummate self-denial, had the troops of 
the North not worked hand in hand with their warships 
in the Virginian campaigns, sea -power alone would not 
have eventually decided the issue, and the United States 
would not be the wonder of the world to-day. 

And it must be remembered that the economic conditions 
of the present day, the development of railway and canal 
communication, and the improvements which have taken 
place in methods of commercial intercourse between adjacent 
countries, tend to restrict the effect of naval pressure on a 
continental as opposed to an insular State. Formerly, before 
the introduction of the locomotive, and when good roads 
were few and far between, the difficulties of moving goods 
from place to place by land were of course far greater than 
they are now. At the present time the result of blockading 
the coasts of a maritime State which is in land contact with 
neutral territory will merely be that its imports are derived 
from a fresh source, and that its exports are diverted into 
a new channeL Maritime closure cannot even prevent goods 
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which must necessarily make a voyage to reach their destiii- 
fitioii, from entering the closured territory if its borderland 
toiicli on neutral soil. A German blockade of the shores 
of Spain would not prevent American produce from xeaeliiug 
that country, unless it wem brought in Spanish ships ; nor 
could it hinder cargoes in neutral vessels from being dis- 
charged in the Tagus and from crossing the Spanish frontier 
by rail. Dislocation of trade necessarily means financial 
loss and increased cost of living, because certain necessaries 
rise ill price owing to their arriving in the country by less 
convenient routes than they did before the blockade: the 
force of the pressure depends upon the circumstances of 
the case, the geographical conditions, and so fortln But 
the situation created by the sea-power of the British Isles, 
when thrown into the scale against Jfapoleon in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, would be far lesvS damaging 
to France under existing conditions than it was a hundred 
years ago. Now the centres of industry and population of our 
neighbours across the Channel are in close railway conimiini- 
cation with central and eastern Europe. Continental Europe 
is self-contained. The blockade of the coasts of any State 
included therein may be an inconvenience to the State, — 
it may constitute a menace to its prosperity and a check 
to its advancement, — but such blockade will hardly suffice 
by itself to coerce that State into sacrificing what it believes 
to be its rights, or to drive a self-respecting people into 
purchasing peace by appreciable concessions. 

Then there arises also, in this connection, the awkward Qmrnm 
problem of contraband of war and of rights of neutral 
shipping. Situated as the British Government was in its 
contest with Napoleon, the position was too grave, the con- 
sequences involved too serious, for it to stand on much 
ceremony with regard to neutral trade. The Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, and the British Orders in Council to counter- 
act their effect, created a state of affairs that is not likely 
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to occur again. .One result of the drastic , measures adopted 
by the Power which commanded the sea was, however, to 
involve it in hostilities with the United States at a most 
inconvenient time.' The indeterminate condition in which 
the question of contraband of, war now stands in inter- 
national law is a constant source of doubt and anxiety to 
belligerents, and of inconvenience and danger to neutral 
nations. . But the signs of the times point towards the 
admission that neutral cargoes will be,, immune from seizure 
in future wars, provided they do not consist of genuine war 
material or of coal / They will be immune,' that is to say, 
if tlie belligerent making seizures contrary to that principle 
is not prepared to face grave complications. And this tends 
to decrease the efficacy of that form of coercion, produced 
by checking the flow of imports by sea into a hostile country 
and of exports from it, by means of naval force, which has 
in wars of the past proved at times so useful a w^eapoii of 
offence. 

circ«m» It may of course happen that a nation engaged in war 
ciicumstances of the case, obliged to confine 
opemtions action to the sea. It may have no military forces at 
hysea, disposal Capable of acting effectively on land against 

the enemy. There may be no objective ashore worthy of 
attention. It may be impossible owing to geographical 
conditions to bring an army into play. If so, there is no 
help for it. The operations of war must then be confined 
to enterprises against the hostile navy, to the harrying and, 
if possible, the total destruction of the adversary's over-sea 
trade, and to the blockade, if it be practicable, of the enemy's 
coasts ; and by these means it may eventually be found 
possible to bring hostilities to an end on advantageous 
terms. But the struggle is almost certain to be exhausting 
and protracted, ^ — ^it has been shown in earlier chapters how 
limited are the powers of a preponderating navy in dealing 
with a hostile fleet which shuns encounter. And while the 
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war iliifts on from month to month the political conditions 
limy imilergo a cliange. Xew antagonists maj come into 
the field. And prospects of ultimate success may facie mRj 
in face of coalitions which would never have taken j>raetieai 
shape, liaci the contest between the original combatants been 
decitledi by more vertebrate combinations of war. 

In these days vriieii great nations seek expansion in terri- 
tories separated from the motherland by vast expanses of 
ocean, tlieir foreign possessions may fail to an enemy pre- 
ponderant at sea. But it does not by any means follow that 
they will so fall if the enemy has no other striking force at 
his disposal than ships of war. The isolation of an island by 
hostile fleets does not necessarily mean its .surrenderj any 
more than does the mere blockade of an inland fortress 
ensure its capitulation. It is in either case a question of the 
resources available in the place, and of the effectiveness of 
the blockade. Take, for example, those two highly -prized 
dependencies of the Grown' — Malta and Ceylon. Malta, an 
island, or rather group of islands, of very small area, has 
a large population, forms practically one great fortress, has 
a sufficient and liighly efficient garrison, but is not self-sup- 
porting as regards food -supplies. Ceylon is an island of 
great extent with a long coast -line, has only a very small 
garrison relative to its size, but produces sufficient food for 
the support of its population. Owing to its limited dimen- 
sions, an effective blockade of Malta might be easily estab- 
lished by a hostile Power commanding the Mediterranean, 
and the colony might in consequence be starved into sur- 
render: an attack upon the island, whether by land or by 
sea, or both, would on the other hand be a formidable enter- 
prise ill view of its elaborate defences. But an effective 
blockade of Ceylon would be a most difficult undertaking, 
and it would lead to no result beyond causing inconvenience 
to the wealthier classes and loss to the commercial com- 
munity. The conquest of the island by an enemy controlling 
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the sea, on the other hand, would not prooaoiy aemaiicl any 
great expenditure of force, or involve any very difficult 

military operations. 

The isolation of the over-sea possessions of a great maritime 
nation does not damage those possessions in a military sense, 
unless they are attacked. Unless fighting takes place there 
is no expenditure of ammunition, and there is no wastage in 
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neutrals admit that principle— -a not very probable con- 
tingency — a few cruisers may perhaps suffice to stop supplies. 
Otherwise there must be a properly established blockade, 
demanding a great expenditure of naval force for a somewhat 
doubtful object. And the whole history of war upon the 
seas goes to show how difficult it is to maintain a really 
effective blockade. In the chapter on sieges it will be shown 
that it is almost impossible for ships to entirely close the 
avenues of maritime approach, even to a stretch of coast-line 
so restricted as what is included in the sea front of an ordin- 
ary fortress. And the principle of starving the civil popu- 
lation of some remote colony included in the dominions of a 
belligerent into submission, seems a little out of date. The 
theory that a belligerent who controls the sea can strike 
a vital blow at the opponent through his distant colonies 
does not in fact bear examination, unless it be understood 
that military force is to be brought into play as an adjunct 
to naval power. 

jbe^nest- The amount of damage which can be inflicted upon an 

{uringtbe antagonist by operations against his maritime trade ob- 
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viouslv depends upon the volume of that trade. The value enemy by 

* ' “ ' t -s V deitfiifiiif 

(it trie mercantile marine and toe develoBmeiit oi over-sea wsM*ri- 
commerce varies greatly in the case of different- nations, and 
they are not necessarily proportionate to the importance or 
to the resources of a coimtry as a whole. The prosperity of 
ll'ie British Empire, almost its existence indeed, depends 
upon the security of its inerchant shipping. But there are 
other great and powerful nations whose wealth is not to 
be found afloat, but is to be found on shore. These 
cannot be aiipreciably injured by the action of comnierce- 
(lesiroytTs on the high seas, nor by that steady pressure 
of a doinina.ting navy which gradually sweeps the mer- 
chant flag of the weaker maritime State of!‘ the ocean. 

Effective offensive action against nations such as these 
must be undertaken by armies on land, or not at all 
.And the great results achieved in the past by belligerents Ttiespen 
who have gained control of the seas in their onslaughts 
upon the trade of maritime opponents have not always been 
achieved by naval power alone. In the inspiring and oft- 
quoted inscription on the monument to Chatham in the 
Guildhall, we read how that illustrious statesman advanced 
the nation to a high pitch of prosperity and glory by “ com- 
merce for the first time united with and made to flourish by 
war.” But this cciiuitry did not amass wealth and multiply 
its resources at the expense of France and Spain in the days 
of Qiiiberoii and Quebec and Havana, merely by seizure of 
their trading vessels. It was because the sources from 
which they drew their wealth from over the seas under tlieir 
own flags were wrested out of their hands by British military 
force, that the riches of the East and West Indies, and of 
lands far off across the ocean, were diverted into the coffers 
of merchants in Ixmdon and Bristol, and other English cities. 

Apart from the conquest of Canada and from the overthrow 
of French authority in the East Indies, we mainly benefited 
in tiafc great war at the cost of our advewaiies by ** filching 
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sugar islands” — to borrow Sheridan’s gibe of a generation 
later. Jfaval power did, it is true, at first intercept the 
produce of the Antilles, in its transit across the seas to enrich 
the parent States which at the outset of the struggle owned 
the most fruitful portions of the archipelago. But as the 
coimnunications became insecure, and as cargoes were seized 
at sea, commerce gradually ceased. It was then that war in 
the West Indies became a war of i)osts, that island after 
island was captured, and that their wealth w^as drawn into 
the treasury of Great Britain, and afforded to the victorious 
maritime nation the sinews of war not only for its own 
operations but also for those of its ally the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

A navy which becomes paramount at sea during the course of 
a campaign may be able to inflict crushing damage upon the 
enemy by operations against maritime commerce. But the 
severity of the injury must depend upon the volume of that 
commerce. And even in the case of the Seven Years’ War, 
which is generally regarded as affording the most remarkable 
example of the successful adoption of this policy, it was not 
sea-power alone, but the judicious conjunction of sea-power 
with military force, which achieved such surprising results. 

The unique position of the British Empire as a naval 
power is not entirely due to its unrivalled fleet of ships of 
war. It is also due, although in very inferior measure, to 
that wonderful chain of naval bases and stations which 
gives it K pied-Qf-^terre in every ocean and in every sea. Did 
these precious possessions fall into our hands by accident or 
by right of conquest? And, if they are ours in virtue of 
operations of war, were those operations purely naval ? 
Halifax and Bermuda and Esquimalt were gained by 
peaceful settlement, Hong Kong w’as ceded by China after 
the first Chinese War. Singapore was relinquished by 
arrangement with a local rajah. But what of the others ? 
Jamaica was captured by a military force under Venables 
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whose relations with Penn at St Domingo have been subject 
of refercaiee on p. 11. St Lucia fell to a military expedi- 
tioii. Malta was taken after a prolonged siege. Colr3irii)o 
is ours hr right of conquest from the Duteln Simon's Bay 
ivas secured by a conjunct military and naval undertaking. 
Mauritius was ca|)tiired by an army ^despatched expressly 
for the purpose. In every ease the- operation- was founded 
upon sea-power; but w^as a Military "operation for all 
that. Gibraltar stands alone. - o' It .vras taken --by -a naval 
force practically unaided, for the Duke; of . Hesse’s soldiery 
wlio laiifltid at the liead of the bay.' hardly coiitribiiied to 
the f’ali <d‘ the skmighold. Gibraliar.. is the one exception 
wdiiclt proves the rule. - : , ■ 

“To 'the siiilor/’ writes Mr Corbett, ‘‘the aim. of -naval 
strategy rmist always :see-rn to be the command of the sea. 
To the soldier and the - statesman it .is only a' means to an 
end. For them the end must 'always be the furtherance or 
the hindrance of military operations ashore, or the protec- 
tion or destruction of sea-borne commerce; for by these 
means alone can governments and populations be crushed 
into submission. Of the two methods, that of military press- 
ure must always come first, where resources allow, just as 
an assault, where practicable, is always preferable to the 
lengthy blockade. If, therefore, it is possible to give sudden 
emplmsis to vital military operations by momentarily and 
without due risk abandoning the sailor’s preoccupation — by 
ceasing for a moment to aim solely at the command of the 
sea— a bigoted adherence to it may become pedantry and 
ruin the higher strategy of the campaign.” ^ Wholesome 
words, these, from one of the ** blue-water mjIick)! ” who has 
not allowed an intimate acquaintance with the story of the 
Bm to develop bias, mi who realises that if a maritime 
mttion is to do great things in war ito navy and ill army 
mast go hand in hand. 

^ * Eoflaai fa tlie M«ilterma^7 vai it fn 
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The higher strategy of a campaign will always be, .to a. 
certain extent, " prejudiced, if indeed it be not absolutely 
governed, by the impulse of national sentiment and by the' 
force of the national will. The master of the art of war 
may scheme and calculate, may plan the profoundest com- 
binations for prospective operations afloat and for prospect- 
operations ashore, but it is the people who sanction or 
who disapprove. The influence of popular opinion sways 
the Government of a country whether its institutions be 
autocratic or be liberal, and it is the Government which 
issues the fiat what the soldier and the sailor are to do. 
There were no board schools in England a century and a 
half ago when the country was ablaze because Minorca fell 
Not one man in fifty can have had a clear perception where 
Minorca was, not one man in a thousand realised its worth. 
And yet people who had never heard of it before swelled 
with indignation that a British possession, a dependency of 
the Crown, should have passed into an enemy’s hands by 
act of war, and the whole nation clamoured for a victim. 
There is an important lesson to be learnt from this. It is 
that a nation which is inspired by patriotic instincts prizes 
all portions of its territory without regard to their actual 
iiitrinsic value, that a blow aimed at some remote province 
or island belonging to it inflicts a grave, even if it be in a 
sense an imaginary, injury upon that nation, and that the 
effect of capturing places from an enemy which are strateg- 
ically insignificant, may exert a remarkable influence over 
the fortunes of the belligerents and over the result of the 
contest. 

The Seven Years’ War opened with this grave disaster to 
the British arms. Towards its close a joint naval and mili- 
tary expedition on a small scale succeeded in capturing the 
island of Belleisle, off the coast of Brittany. As a posses- 
sion the island was of little use to this country either in 
peace or in war. Lacking a good harbour, and exposed to 
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the fnll force of the Bay of Biscay storms, its rocky shores 
afforded scanty shelter to ships of. war, or to trading Yessels 
even of the smallest tonnage. From the strategical point of 
view the attack on it partook of the nature of a pinprick, 
hut as a move in higher military policy it was forceful and 
effective. For when the peace plenipotentiaries met in 
conclave, Belleisle was a pawn for the British Minister to 
bargain with. It was integrally as much a part of France 
as Islay is of Scotland. Its possession by a foreign nation, 
and especially by a nation then so much hated as were the 
British people, was to the French insufferable. So the 
Government of George III. claimed Minorca in exchange for 
this almost worthless island ; the British representative, 
indeed, actually asserted that their country was getting the 
worst of this bargain ; and the country, by playing upon the 
patriotic sentiments of a spirited people, thus recovered the 
splendid harbour of Port Mahon in the Mediterranean, 
which had been lost seven years before. 

Holding in occupation hostile territory is, in fact, an im- 
portant step towards a satisfactory settlement of the quest- 
ion which has given rise to the quarrel. The destruction 
of the enemy's fleets may be impracticable. The overthrow 
of the opposing armies may be out of the question. But it 
may nevertheless be possible by good fortune or by good 
management to seize some portion of the adversary's do- 
minions, and the success may just turn the scale and lead to 
ultimate triumph. This principle is well illustrated by the 
position of Egypt before the Peace of Amiens. The delta of 
the iSTile is certainly not worthless, and it properly belonged 
not to England but to the Ottoman Empire. But it was a 
cardinal point of the British policy that Napoleon should 
have no foothold in the Levant. And, although the French 
army under Menou was strategically in an impossible posi- 
tion, although it was cut off from France by the British fleets 
without hope of succour, and was weary of sojourn in a 
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.'ioreiga land, it was' in possession. Therefore Abercromby 
was sent to attack it and to turn it out of the country. hTo 
difficulties were made over the terms of capitulation after 
the British army bad gained the upper hand. The object 
was to deprive Ifapoleon of a valuable asset when negotia- 
tions for peace were instituted, and that object was achieved 
when the French army was shipped back to France from the 
Egyptian shores. ■ 

The Keference to that disastrous expedition of Napoleon's to 

example x _ x 

Sftef the Pharaohs forms a fitting ending to this 

tteNiie! chapter. There are other lessons to be learnt from it with 
reference to the subject under discussion besides what it 
teaches as to the importance, as a question of general mili- 
tary policy in war, of holding in occupation territory which 
happens to be in dispute, even if the tenure be precarious. 
The perilous situation of the French in the delta after the 
battle of the Nile is often quoted as an illustration of the 
risks which are run by armies undertaking an over- sea 
enterprise without being assured of maritime command. It 
is an example of a military force isolated and with its com- 
munications cut, for lack of sea-power. Nelson's victory in 
Aboukir Bay was decisive almost beyond all precedent. It 
placed the expeditionary force under Napoleon in a position of 
the gravest perplexity. But that force managed nevertheless 
to retain its hold on Egypt for three long years, and a British 
army had to be shipped out, and had to be landed in the 
country to wrest it from the hands of France. The story of 
that attempt of Napoleon's to create an oriental empire 
under his sway, makes manifest at once the strength and the 
weakness of preponderating naval power; it illustrates at 
once the influence of maritime command, and the bounds 
vvi^nin which the potentialities of maritime command are 
restricted. 

^ciu- There is a dangerous idea prevalent in this country, that 
oecause a dominating navy is the best safeguard for its 
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security, the complement of sea-power, military force, is of 
altogether secondary importance to a State so situated. The 
attitude taken up hy soldiers of prominence on the subject 
of home defence, an attitude which has helped to throw the 
true functions of the army for so long into the background, 
has contributed to this. An insular Power with great fleets 
at its command may be justified in trusting to its battleships 
and cruisers to guard not only its sea-borne trade, but also 
to ensure its shores against invasion. But that is defence, 
mere passive defence. In this chapter an attempt has been 
made to show that naval resources unaided cannot, under 
the ordinary conditions which arise in warfare between 
maritime nations, inflict upon an enemy the amount of 
injury req^uisite to bring about collapse. Command of the 
sea is, as Corbett so well expresses it, merely a means to an 
end, and that end is attainment of the object for which 
the war was undertaken. 

Sometimes war is undertaken for the express purpose of 
conquering territory. If so, military force must perform its 
share in the struggle. Sometimes it is undertaken to destroy 
naval forces which have grown into a menace to future 
prosperity. If so, sea-power unaided may be unable to 
accomplish the task. Sometimes, and more often, the 
war arises out of some quarrel, or is the result of 
rivalry between nations. And then the purpose which 
either side has in view, is to achieve such measure of 
success as will lead up to an advantageous peace. ^ Success 
means injury to the enemy in the form of exhaustion finan- 
cially, of securing some material guarantee at the enemy s 
cost, or of acquisition of hostile territory. And this kind of 
success is generally beyond the scope of naval force to 
accomplish, unless indeed the contest be protracted to a 
dangerous length, and unless the victorious belligerent is 
preyed to emerge from the struggle ruined if triumphant. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE niPOETANCE OF SEA COMJIAND TO SCATTERED EMPIRES 
IN RESPECT OF CONCENTRATING THE NATIONAL MILITARY 
FORCES FOR WAR. 
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FIRES covering great areas are generally, in a geographical 
ise, split up into distinct territories, and these themselves 
often separated from each other by wide areas of sea. 
d when this is the case, it follows almost as a matter of 
irse that one central government or one powerful nation- 
y is dominating subject alien races, and that military 
3es have to be maintained in outlying provinces to pre- 
i^e order and to uphold the flag. History shows, more- 
r, that it is the accepted practice for world Powers to 
elop the local fighting resources of countries which have 
n annexed or have been occupied, so as to provide a ready 
ms of swelling the total military forces available for some 
It war, and of furnishing local troops to deal with pro- 
3ial disturbances should they break out. And so it 
tes about that the armies belonging to empires like Borne 
Id, like Spain of two centuries ago, and like Prance and 
isia to-day, are always to a certain extent widely dis- 
3ed ; and that to effect imposing concentrations of troops 
war in any one portion of the empire, it is often necessary 
ransport large detachments with their impedimenta over 
sea. 

he risks run by transports conveying military personnel 
military stores, if command of the sea be not reasonably 
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well assured, will be explained in the next two chapters in 
some detail. Here it is sufficient to say that if troops and 
war material are to be freely moved by ships during the 
progress of a campaign, maritime preponderance is essential, 
and that the belligerent shackled by the inferior navy is 
almost entirely precluded from using communications across 
the sea for military purposes. A scattered empire which 
cannot place dependence upon its fighting fleets may, in 
a purely military campaign, find masses of its men locked up 
in distant provinces where they are useless for the purpose 
of the operations in progress, simply because the risk is too 
great to transfer them to the theatre of war in transports. 
It may, moreover, have precious dependencies wrested from 
it, because the maritime situation forbids the despatch of 
reinforcements even when ample reinforcements may be 
available. 

The history of the wars in which the Ottoman Empire was 
engaged during the nineteenth century illustrates this with 
peculiar force. Early in the century the Sultan’s dominions 
included the whole of the Levant, included Greece, extended 
round three sides of the Black Sea, and stretched along the 
southern side of the Mediterranean to the borders of Morocco. 
This vast territory was almost destitute of good commimi- 
cations. The fertile and populous areas were separated 
from each other by vast stretches of desert, and by barren, 
mountainous, unproductive tracts. And a glance at the map 
on p. 93 shows to what extent the tortuous trace of the 
Adriatic, the .®gean, the Black Sea, and of the Mediter- 
ranean itself, served to break the empire up. To move 
armies by land from Tripoli or from Egypt to Macedonia, or 
from the Dalmatian border to Palestine, or from the mouths 
of the Danube to Armenia, involved marching for hundreds 
of miles through roadless and inhospitable regions. To make 
such transfers of force across the sea merely involved the col- 
lection of sufficient shipping, and a voyage of a very few days. 
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Gre^k War Greek War of Liberation the question of maritime 

ombera- supremacy was in dispute, and in the early phases of that 
prolonged struggle the Porte encountered great difficulties in 
mo\dng the fine fighting material of Asia Minor round the 
north of the ^Egean through Thessaly into the revolted 
provinces. So much was this indeed the case that, but for 
the valuable support by sea and land of Mehemet Ali, vice- 
roy of Egypt, the Hellenes unaided would almost certainly 
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redncecl to almost desperate straits. Thanks to sea-power, 
the regiments a.nd batteries from the Mle Delta and from, 
Palestine were shipped across the Western Mediterranean 
and planted down in the Morea. ■ And, ■ had it not been for 
the intervention of the British, French, and Eiissian fleets 
at JTavarino, at a moment when the revolted nationality was 
at its last gasp, the Ottoman forces would certainly have 
restored the Sultan’s authority in Greece. ' 

The battle of Wavarino destroyed Turkish naval power for iiiiS 28 . 2 s>. 
the time, and immediately after that ‘^untoward incident” 
the Eusso-Turkish war of 1828-29 broke out. In that cam- 
paign Eussia enjoyed the command not only of the Black 
Sea but also of the JEgean ; and thus the Ottoman Empire, 
already exhausted by its efforts to subdue the Greeks, 
entered upon a struggle against its historic northern foe 
under most adverse conditions. The Sultan Murad was 
fighting with one arm tied behind his back. He could not 
draw troops freely from Africa to reinforce the army on the 
Danube, because transports ran the utmost risk of capture 
in crossing the Mediterranean. Corps destined to operate 
in the Asiatic theatre of war at the eastern end of the Black 
Sea could not be conveyed by ship from the Bosporus to 
Batoum or to Trebizond, but had to march through the 
mountains of Anatolia and Kurdistan to reach Armenia.^ 

It was entirely due to sea-power that Eussia was able to 
push her army almost to the Golden Horn, and that Paskie- 
vicli achieved such brilliant results round Kars and Erzerum. 

But this sea-power perhaps exerted its influence with the 
greatest effect in that it denied to the Ottoman Empire the 
power of putting forth its full military strength. 

In the Crimean War the Sultan, propped up on his intiie 
tottering throne by the allies, made no attempt to utilise war. 
to the full the military resources of many outlying provinces 
over which he claimed a sovereignty. Before the interven- 

^ See map cm p, 261. 
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tion of Great Britain and France some troops had, however, 
been brought to Bulgaria from across the Mediterranean, in 
which Eussia had no ships of war. That struggle does not 
throw light on this question of the importance of maritime 
command to a scattered empire for the purpose of concen- 
trating its military forces, to at all the same extent as the 
war of 1828-29 ; and the conflict which began a quarter of a 
century after the destruction of Eussian maritime power in 
the Black Sea at Sebastopol illustrates the principle much 
more forcibly. 

During the war of 1877-78, the Turks enjoyed the advan- 
age of controlling the Black Sea and also the Mediterranean ; 
and it is due to this alone that the effete oriental empire 
was able for so long to keep at bay the vastly superior 
military forces of the Tsar. For the Sultan was able to 
concentrate almost the whole of his military resources on 
the Armenian frontier and in Bulgaria at an early stage of 
the war, with the exception of the Egyptian contingent and 
of one important detachment which was to play a highly 
dramatic part at a later stage. An army was left to deal 
with revolted Montenegro, and this arrived on the scene at 
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Pasha north of the Balkans, have stayed the forces of 
invasion from the north for months had these distin- 
guished soldiers not controlled great bodies of troops drawn 
from far and near. 

The wars of 1828-29 and 1877-78 are admirable examples France 
of the importance to a scattered empire, threatened at vital iranco* 
points, of being able to assemble its land forces from distant war. 
provinces by means of ship transport. And this same prin- 
ciple is also well illustrated by the Fran co-German War, 
during which France was supreme at sea, and during which 
her naval superiority indirectly aided her to an extent that is 
not sufficiently appreciated. When that stupendous confliet 
broke out, Napoleon III. was maintaining a large force of 
excellent troops in Algeria, where so many of the generals of 
the Second Empire had won their laurels, and there was also 
a French contingent located in the Papal States. At a very 
early period of the war the garrisons both of North Africa 
and of Eome were almost entirely withdrawn, so as to swell 
the armies vainly endeavouring to stem the tide of German 
invasion. This transfer of force was rendered possible by 
the French control of the Mediterranean, and was effected 
without the slightest difficulty. The conflict in the north- 
east was too one-sided, it is true, for a few brigades to 
change the issue, but they nevertheless exerted an appreci- 
able influence over the first part of the campaign. Algerian 
soldiery acquitted themselves gallantly at Worth, and a 
brigade from the Eternal City, which just missed the 
catastrophe of Sedan, was one of the few remnants of the 
French regular army to aid in the defence of Paris. 


France in 1870, and the Ottoman Empire in certain phases import* 

■ . . ■ ■ asoeolsea;', 

of its wars against the revolted Hellenes and against Eussia, 
alike gathered in their isolated detachments for central de- tfinf STI” 
fence by sea. But the importance of naval control is even empire we 
more strikingly displayed when a scattered empire is in ww*. 
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the territory in jeopardy, may occur. If the only route 
for reinforcements lies across the sea, the whole strategical 
situation is likely to hinge on the question whether in 
virtue of maritime command these reinforcements can, or can 
not, proceed in safety to their destination by ship. And this 
has been proved over and over again in the history of war. 

Few conflicts have been more remarkable or more in- 
structive than the South African War which lasted from 
1899 to 1902. Many of its incidents were of an exception- 
ally striking character. It affords one of the most illumin- 
ating examples of guerilla warfare on record. Strategical 
and tactical lessons of the utmost value can be deduced 
from its story. But not the least distinguishing feature of 
that memorable struggle was the illustration which it 
afibrded of the concentration at one threatened point in 
the dominions of a world-wide empire, of its military forces 
drawn from all quarters of the globe, thanks to that empire 
possessing absolute and undisputed command of the sea 
during the progress of hostilities. And this principle has 
received fresh demonstration in the great struggle in eastern 
Asia. ^ For want of sufficient naval power the Eussians have 
in their war with Japan been compelled to depend solely 
upon a single line of rail, many thousands of miles in length, 
and have been unable to put in the field more than a fraction 
of that gigantic army which the Tsar can mobdise, but which 
he cannot move in the required direction for lack of means. 
The histories of Spain and of France prove the impossibility. 
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withoofc adequate naval resources, of preserving over -sea 
dominions in war against a maritime nation if the enemy 
can bring military force into play. 

Spain, originally, acquired her. empire, in the western 
hemisphere" by the overthrow ' of local principalities, and 
by the conquest of some of the inferior races which peopled 
the American continent at the time of its discovery. She 
lost her vast western empire, partly by the revolt of her 
far-off provinces when these developed and began to feel 
their own strength, and partly by their absorption into the 
dominions of hostile great Powers stronger than henseif. 
But in every case the lack of sea command was the ali- 
important factor in robbing her of her dependencies. This 
becomes manifest when the history of the decline of Spanish 
authority in Gentral and Southern America is studied. 
And the question is especially well illustrated by what 
occurred when those States of the Southern Pacific, Chili 
and Peru, emerged from the wreck of the Empire of 
Charles V. and took their place as independent republics. 
Chili gained her liberty by creating a fleet. As long as 
Spain was able to land armies on the lengthy coast -line 
of this essentially maritime province, the gallant endeavours 
of the people to shake off the yoke of despotism led only 
to useless bloodshed and to fruitless sacrifice. But when 
an inspiration seized the Chilian patriots and they suddenly 
improvised a navy which was able to hold its own at sea, 
freedom was their immediate reward. Then, not content 
with having achieved their own emancipation, they hurried 
to the assistance of Peru and liberated their northern neigh- 
bours as easily as they had freed themselves. Bereft of 
maritime control, Spain could not despatch transports to 
the Pacific ports, and she lost her fairest possessions be- 
cause when the crisis came she was unable to reinforce 
her garrisons. It is a remarkable story, and one of 
transcendent interest to nations dreaming of world power. 
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The dramatic creation of the Chilian navy may excite the 
imagination, the exploits of Cochrane may arose our enthusi- 
asm. But it was not by raids, and bombardments, and 
cuttings out, that Chili and Peru became independent 
nationalities. It was because the parent State with its 
infinitely greater military resources could not bring those 
resources into play against its defiant children, owing to 
the control of the local waters having slipped from its grasp. 

Spain lost her South American dependencies by the 
action of those dependencies themselves, and as a con- 
sequence of being unable to send military forces to the 
centres of disturbance owing to the perils of the sea. 
Great Britain lost her American colonies under somewhat 
analogous conditions, although in that case it was the navies 
of Prance and Spain and Holland which closed the seas to 
the despatch of reinforcements, while on land the colonists 
in the main worked out their own salvation. But the 
transfer of Canada from France to Great Britain stands 
on a different footing. For on this occasion the distant 
and isolated province was conquered from outside, although 
its transfer to a hostile nation was mainly caused by the 
inability of the parent State to send succour to its colony 
across the sea. 

The story of Louisbourg has already been told on p. 97. 
We have seen how Louis XV., after its first capture by the 
Xew England colonists, made desperate efforts to recover 
the island of Cape Breton : two distinct expeditionary forces 
were despatched across the Atlantic to effect this purpose. 
But British superiority at sea prevented the arrival of one, 
and it seriously hampered the movements of the other; 
and France only recovered her position in North America 
in virtue of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During the opening years of the Seven Years’ War the 
decisive naval superiority of Great Britain made it im- 
possible for the government of Louis XV. to send reinforce- 
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ments to New France. ■ Therefore it came about that the 
armies of Amherst and Wolfe "and Murray, armies of no 
great numerical strength, operating in; a very extended ' 
theatre of war, and opposed to brave troops under capable 
leadership strenuously supported by a patriotic people, were 
i able to overcome the gallant resistance of the garrison, and 

to add the basin of the St Lawrence to the British Empire. 

Ill a later chapter it will be indicated how in that remark- 
able succession of campaigns the victors relied upon the 
mobility conferred by sea -power and upon the support 
accorded by the fighting fleet. But the issue of the conflict 
was in reality primarily due to the inability of France, in 
spite of her great military resources, to land the compara- 
tively small number of troops which would have sufficed to 
give her generals, Montcalm and Levis, a fighting superiority 
on land. And the cause of that inability was the loss of 
command of the sea. 

And so it has ever been, A scattered empire, if its con- 
distant colonies and dependencies he not knit to the mother 
country and to each other by communications enabling its 
military strength to be concentrated at any point where 
the realm is threatened, whether by internal disorders 
by external attack, must fall to pieces. If these communi- 
cations lead across the ocean they must be protected by an 
adequate navy. For lack of sea -power Spain has dropped 
down from the proud position of dominating a whole con- 
tinent, and owning what was at one time the most wealth- 
giving archipelago in the world, to the position of a ^ 

class power. It was due to maritime weakness that France 
was deprived of her Indian empire when it was little more 
than a conception of dominion to come. 

The maintenance of the British Empire on its present 
basis depends primarily upon sea-power. And this is not 
merely because a paramount navy is essential for the 
seourity of its maritime trade and its huge mercantile 
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marine, hut because military forces must be maintained to 
defend its colonies and dependencies and may have to be 
strengthened in the hour of danger. The army must be 
distributed over its vast area and must be kept up to 
adequate strength, so as to preserve its possessions against 
disorder from within and against aggression from without. 
Facilities must exist for moving these military detachments 
from colony to colony and from province to province when 
emergencies arise. And owing to geographical conditions 
these transfers of troops must take place over-sea, which 
becomes impossible without naval preponderance in time 
of war. 


CHAPTEE XIL 


THl EISKS BUK BY TRAIn’SFOETS AT SEA AXD lisGONVENJENCES 

IKCURRED BY THE TROOPS IN MOVEMENTS ON BOARD SHIP. 

In this chapter it is proposed to discuss the difficulties Purpose of 
and dangers which beset troops on board ship while in 
transit across the sea and in port, and to point out the 
risks run by transports and freight-ships engaged in con- 
veying warlike stores and supplies for armies operating in 
the field. In the next chapter the risks run in disembarka- 
tion, and after disembarkation, owing to change of maritime 
conditions, will be dealt with. These dangers are partly 
attributable to the chances of bad weather, fog, errors in 
navigation and so on, which beset the mariner in time of 
peace, and they are partly due to the possible action of 
the enemy afloat and ashore. 

Transports filled with troops are in the present day to Helpless- 
ail intents and purposes helpless against attack. In the 
Greek and Koman era, and at a later date when fighting- 
ships took the form of galleys and analogous craft depending 
partly upon oars and partly upon sails for motive power, 
soldiers on board ship could use their arms, could engage 
in the hand-to-hand combats which took place when rival 
vessels grappled, and were not always clearly distinguishable 
from the naval personml But with the gradual develop- 
ment of artillery, troops when afloat have more and more 
degenerated into becoming purely passengers, unable to offer 
resistance if the vessel they are in is engaged by the enemy. 
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And Tinder existing conditions the troop-transport, unless 
it can escape from the foe by superior speed, is absolutely 
at the mercy of insignificant torpedo craft or gunboats 
should they assail it. The modern steamer possesses no 
power of offence, it affords no protection against even the 
smaller natures of ordnance carried by fighting-ships, it has 
no searchlights to observe the approach of torpedo-boats at 
night: its only hope of security, therefore, lies in its engines, 
if these be of sufficient power to drive the ship faster than 
the assailant can go and such conditions are seldom found 
in vessels chartered for the conveyance of troops. The 
sinking of the KowsJiing at the opening of the Chino- 
Japanese war, and similar incidents of a later date in the 
same seas, serve as striking illustrations of the helplessness 
of the troop-transport when attacked, 
perils of But before further considering the dangers to which 
troops are exposed when at sea owing to the action of 
the enemy, the question of the normal perils of the sea 
should be dealt with. It has been already explained in 
chapter ii. how progress in shipbuilding and in the art 
of navigation tends to lessen the dangers which war- vessels 
run from the action of the elements, and this applies 
equally to transports conveying troops. The introduction 
of steam has altered the whole aspect of the question in 
so far as foul weather is concerned; but the risk of fogs, 
and the delays and inconveniences incurred therefrom, are 
as serious as^ ever. Any great movement of troops across 
the sea is still therefore liable to be interrupted and to be 
retarded by unffivourable climatic conditions, to an extent 
which may seriously interfere with their employment to 
Examples advantage on shore. 

^ few examples^ of delay or danger to, and of dispersion 
iodC ‘’h “Military expeditions on their passage across the sea 

they 

weather, date back to a bygone age. In the latter part of the 
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tliirteentli century — Marco Polo and others who record the 
facts differ as to the exact date — the Tartar emperor 
Kiibki, grandson of Genghis Khan, despatched a colossal 
force to conc|uer Japan. Authorities differ as to its strength 
and as to the exact story of what actually occurred; but 
all are agreed that the expedition met with an unpre- 
cedented catastrophe, owing to a hurricane in which the 
greater part of the flotilla disappeared. The first attempt 
to relieve Malta from Sicily during the great siege by the 
Turks failed because the succouring flotilla was overtaken 
by a storm soon after leaving Syracuse: this scattered the 
shipping, drove several transports ashore, and compelled 
the whole armada to put hack into port to refit. Eichard 
Coeur de Lion's armament destined for Palestine suffered 
very severely in the same waters. 

So much has been written at various times on the subject Examples 
of a possible invasion of the United Kingdom, that it is the case of 
of interest to note how often expeditions destined against 
its shores have miscarried owing to the transports being ‘“the past, 
delayed or dispersed by storms, which need not necessarily 
have brought about the failure of the enterprise had the 
troops been conveyed in steamers : it is not, however, 
suggested that such invasion is feasible as long as the 
country's first line of defence, the navy, is maintained at 
its proper standard of strength and efficiency. William the 
Conqueror was at his first attempt driven back by strong 
winds to the coast of NTormandy, and his bold venture 
w*as much delayed by this contretemps. The Duke of 
Eichmond (Henry VII.) made an attempt to reach England 
from Brittany with 5000 men two years before his success 
at Market Bosworth, but his flotilla was dispersed by a 
gale in the Channel. William of Orange's first effort failed 
owing to the same cause. Ormonde’s great expedition from 
Corufia in 1718, destined to replace the Old Pretender on 
the throne, was driven back by a hurricane in the Bay 
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of Biscay, and the project was abandoned in consequence. 
Charles Edward started from Calais in 1744 with 7000 
men ; but his armada met with tempestuous weather — many 
vessels were lost, the expedition put back, and the enter- 
prise was postponed till the following year, when the 
Prince, accompanied by only a meagre retinue, made his 
appearance on the shores of Scotland. We have seen 
how Hoche’s elaborate project failed, largely owing to 
adverse winds in Bantry Bay. 

In the present day rough weather may render embark- 
ations or disembarkations impracticable, but it would rarely 
seriously interfere with the passage of troops across the sea. 
The modern transport can be expected to ride out a storm, 
and is not likely to be seriously delayed by high winds and 
a heavy sea. Men and horses suffer from the effects of the 
buffetings to a certain extent, and they deteriorate in some 
measure in military efficiency ; but owing to the speed at 
which steamers travel, and to the conveniences enjoyed 
under modern conditions by troops at sea, there is no com- 
parison between the depreciation suffered by an army per- 
forming a voyage to-day, and the depreciation which an 
army would have suffered in making the same voyage a 
century ago. 

The danger caused by fogs has already been referred to. 
Thick weather is especially prevalent in certain seas and in 
certain seasons, and when encountered it must cause delay 
and it may cause disaster. The frequent occurrence of fogs 
in the Yellow Sea and Sea of Japan added considerably to 
the difficulties of the Japanese during their operations in 
Korea and Manchuria in 1904, and it influenced the military 
situation to a certain extent in the opening days of the war. 

It used formerly to be a very common practice to carry 
troops in fighting-ships. In the epoch anterior to the gradual 
evolution of regular navies there was often, indeed, no very 
Ciear distinction between the fighting seaman and the fight- 
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ing landsman when at sea. ■ ■ The Spanish Armada was to 
land 6000 men to aid the Duke of Parma in his invasion of 
England ; but from the somewhat vague, instructions given 
to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, these 6000 men would 
appear to have been part of the fighting complement of the 
ships. 

A few years later a singular incident occurred, which was 
to show that a theory existed in those days that in time of 
war troops must be conveyed across the sea in fighting-ships, 
and not in ordinary trading vessels, or, as we call them 
now, transports. Some Spanish reinforcements were being 
brought by sea to the Netherlands conveyed in neutral 
English and German merchant ships from Atlantic ports. 
The little flotilla, which was not sailing under convoy, fell 
in with a Dutch squadron under Admiral Haultain in the 
Channel, This promptly gave chase, captured some of the 
vessels, and drove the rest under the guns of Dover into 
territorial waters, where pursuit was checked by the English 
gunners, — England was not concerned in the struggle be- 
tween Spain and the States -General, but it is not impos- 
sible that the violation of neutrality would have been less 
promptly resented had the culprits not been Dutch; James 
I. was favouring a Spanish policy, and the country regarded 
the commonwealth which had sprung so suddenly into 
existence as a commercial community, with mixed feelings. 
Haultain took drastic measures against the unfortunate 
soldiers who had fallen into his hands. He had them 
bound together, two and two, and then, by signal from his 
flagship, they were all simultaneously tossed into the sea to 
feed the fishes. This act strikes one in the present day as 
one of wanton barbarity, which the embittered nature of the 
contest in Flanders in no way palliates ; but the contention 
appears to have been that the troops were pirates, because 
they were travelling in trading vessels and not in ship of 
war*"" It was the first time that Spanish troops had tried to 
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reach the scene of action by this method, and it seems to 
have been the last. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there came to 
be a much clearer distinction between the troops carried on 
board fighting-ships and the crews of those ships. And the 
practice of transporting large bodies of soldiers on board 
men-of-war who are destined for military purposes, has since 
that time grown more and more unusual. At the same 
time, many examples could be quoted of troops being con- 
veyed in war-vessels, and of being present in naval actions 
in consequence, at a much later date. 

At the battle of Texel in 1673 between Prince Eupert and 
De Euyter, there were 6000 troops on board the Prince’s 
fleet, destined for land operations in the Netherlands. When 
Elphinstone in 1796 captured the Dutch warships in Sal- 
danha Bay, there were 2000 infantry and artillery on board 
the prizes. 

The troops which were to land in Ireland under Hoche on 
the occasion of that brilliant soldier’s famous but unfortun- 
ate venture, were all carried on fighting-ships. The whole 
scheme hinged on evading the British fleet, and shipping 
was somewhat scarce in French ports. Six hundred men 
were carried on each of the ships of the line, and 250 on 
each of the frigates. Had the armada been brought to 
battle in the open sea, its naval personml, which was far 
from efficient, would have found these crowds of sea-sick 
soldiers a terrible burden. 

The most remarkable example of the conveyance of troops 
on men-of-war in modern times is afforded by the expedition 
to the Crimea in 1854. When the allied forces left Varna, 
practically the whole of the French and Turkish war-vessels 
were employed as transports owing to lack of shipping. 
The British squadron acted as escort. There was at the 
time a powerful Eussian fleet in Sevastopol, and the risk run 
was in consequence very great 
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When there is no prospect of a naval action the chief 
objection to transporting troops in fighting -ships is, that 
there is very limited accommodation for men and none for 
horses. It has often occurred in times of emergency that a 
few hundred men have been transported from one place to 
another in a battleship or cruiser at a moment when there 
has been no question of encountering the enemy at sea : a 
battalion was brought from Mauritius to the Cape in this 
manner at a period when troops were urgently needed early 
in the late South African war. But the ordinary practice is 
to convey troops in transports, except in military movements 
on an insignificant scale and under unusual circumstances. 
It is the most convenient and satisfactory procedure, and 
when there is any risk of a naval engagement the objections 
against taking up the limited space which is available on a 
man-of-war with passengers are so serious, as to render the 
plan almost unjustifiable. 

Troops kept for any length of time on board ship lose 
their fighting efficiency to a certain extent. They deterior- 
ate. Men lose their marching power, and horses and trans- 
port animals not only lose condition, but may become 
entirely unserviceable for a considerable time if the circum- 
stances happen to be unfavourable. The extent to which 
this is the case depends not only upon the length of the 
voyage, but also upon the efficiency or otherwise of the 
arrangements, upon the space allotted to man and beast, 
upon the climate, and upon the weather. In the present 
day troops enjoy far greater comfort at sea than they did in 
the sailing era, and they therefore suffer less depreciation 
within a given time on board ship than they used to 
formerly: moreover, as voyages are more rapid, the troops 
are a considerably shorter period on board in traversing a 
given distance than they were in the Peninsular or even in 
the Crimean days. But even now an army conveyed by 
ships from one point to another is not so capable of sus- 
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tained effort when it arrives as it was when it started, and 
it may not fully recover the effects of the voyage for some 
little time after it disembarks. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that Sir J. Moore, 
than whom few soldiers of this or any other country have 
enjoyed so extensive and varied an experience of military ex- 
peditions over-sea, held strong opinions as to the deterioration 
which an army suffers on a voyage. At the commencement 
of his famous campaign in the Peninsula, which ended at 
Coruna, the question came up for consideration whether the 
force under his orders should proceed from Lisbon by sea 
or by land to unite itself with the reinforcements which were 
to be landed in Galicia. He decided on the latter course. 
“ The passage by sea is precarious,” he wrote in his diary, 
“an embarkation unhinges.” Communications in Portugal 
at the time were most indifferent, the Tagus afforded excep- 
tional facilities for getting his force on board ship, and in 
Galicia there was no lack of well-sheltered ports to land at: 
the relative advantage of the sea route as against the land 
route were, in fact, in this case, unusually marked. Yet the 
general, who had taken part in campaigns with British troops 
in Corsica and the West Indies, and Egypt and Sicily, who 
had been present at the attempted landing at Cadiz, and who 
had taken an army to Sweden, chose the rough routes over 
the hills and valleys of Portugal, in preference to a voyage 
which would probably not have lasted more than two and 
three days, from one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world to a coast on which only a few miles apart were to be 
found Perrol and Yigo and Coruna, with Oporto also available 
on the way. And if the same case presented itself in the 
present day, it must be remembered that the superiority of 
the modem transport over the sailing-vessels of Sir J. Moore’s 
ome iS no greater than is the superiority of the communica- 
tions by road and railway in Portugal by which an army 
would move now over the tracks which led north-eastwards 
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from Lisbon in the year 1808. The inconveniences suffered 
on board ship, and the depreciation which takes place in 
fighting efficiency, must not of course be exaggerated. On 
short voyages it may almost be ignored. But when the 
effect of maritime command upon land campaigns is ex- 
amined, it is important not to forget that there are some 
drawbacks to the movement of troops by sea. These draw- 
backs are perhaps not so serious as to very appreciably lessen 
the value of such maritime command, but they must not 
be left wholly out of consideration. 

We now come to the somewhat controversial subject of The ioc- 

/ trmeoltlie 

the risks which military forces run while on the high seas jJ,*J“*,l** 
owing to acts on the part of the enemy. Extreme views are 
entertained with regard to this question in certain quarters. 

And this will be a convenient place to examine into the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ fleet in being ” which has been the subject 
of so much discussion among naval strategists of late years. 

The term '-fleet in being” is applicable to any aggregate 
of fighting-ships which, as Sir W. Laird Clowes defines it, is 
"potential”; and this definition is in accordance with 
Mahan’s more elaborate explanation: "A 'fleet in being’ 
therefore is one the existence of which, although inferior, on 
or near the scene of operations, is a perpetual menace to the 
more or less exposed interests of the enemy, who cannot tell 
when a blow may fall, and who is therefore compelled to 
retard his operations until that fleet can be destroyed or 
neutralised,” Although this is a question of purely naval 
strategy, the expression itself was first used in connection 
with the possibility of a great military expedition across the 
seas, and it is from that point of view that it will be discussed 
and illustrated here. 

The origin of the expression dates back to a memorable 
'event in the days of William IIL After the battle of Beachy 
Head, when Lord Torrington, consequent upon an indecisive 
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action with the very superior French fleet under Tourville in 
the Channel, retired to the Thames, the admiral was called 
to account and was tried by court-martial. In his defence 
he said, “ Had I fought otherwise our fleet had been totally 
lost, and the kingdom laid open to invasion. ... As it was. 
most men were in fear that the French would invade, but I 
was always of another opinion, for I always said that whilst 
we had a fleet in being they would not dare to make an 
attempt.” Torrington assumed that the French, masters of 
the Channel, did not despatch a military force to the shores 
of England because of the existence of his inferior fleet 
beyond the Straits of Dover. But the truth seems to have 
been that Louis XIV. was not ready to undertake an invasion 
at the time. It is difficult to see how in the sailing era an 
inferior fleet, so inconveniently situated as Torrington’s was, 
could have prevented the landing of an army from the ports 
of Normandy or Brittany on the south coast of England, or 
how it could even have made certain of approaching the 
scene of action during the time that the army was afloat. 
Once the army was disembarked the French with their 
stronger naval power could have fairly calculated on keeping 
its maritime communications secure. 

Tlie disaster to the Spanish Armada was due to the ignor- 
ing of the English fleet; and it is interesting to observe that 
when a large but inefficient Franco-Spanish fleet was for a 
time,^ in 1779, practically in command of the Channel, the 
Spanish commander Cordova advocated troops being put 
across without defeating the opposing naval forces under 
Admiral Hardy, while the capable French chief D’Orvilliers 
would not acquiesce in so hazardous a proceeding. Upon 
the whole, however, the history of war since the days of 
Beachy Head tends to show that the “ fleet in being ” affords 
but an illusory guarantee to a nation against over-sea in- 
vasion of its shores, if that fleet be as inferior to that which 
the enemy can bring into play as Torrington’s was. The 
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examples which can be adduced are, however, almost with- 
out exception, cases of the transport of armies in sailing 
vessels, in despite of hostile warships depending upon sails 
and not upon steam. Up to the time of the Eusso- Japanese 
war there has been no case of the transport of an army 
across the seas under modern conditions in face of a “ fleet in 
being such as is defined by Mahan and Sir W. Clowes. The 
Chinese navy in 1894, even before its defeat in Korea Bay, 
was so wanting in any form of enterprise as hardly to be 
potential ” The Merrimac was effectually neutralised by 
the Monitor and the rest of the older-fashioned war-vessels 
of the Federals, at the time when M'^Clellan invaded Virginia 
from the Yorktown peninsula in 1862. It will be shown Torring- 
further on that the tactical naval conditions due to steam theory a 

fallacy 

and to torpedo craft and submarines, considerably modify the 
situation as regards the question of conveying a military 
force in ships, when there is a potential hostile flotilla in the 
theatre of operations. But, up to within half a century ago, 
actual experience in war proves that Torrington’s fleet in 
being'' theory was a fallacy. Belligerents have over and 
over again not only “ dared to make an attempt " of de- 
spatching expeditionary forces over the sea when maritime 
command was not absolutely secured, but they have achieved 
far-reaching military successes by taking the risk. Without 
going back further than the Seven Years' War, the following 
examples may be quoted in proof of this. 

In 1756 Minorca was attacked by the Due de Eichelieu's Examples 

^ ■■■ pi military 

expedition, as already narrated on p, 56. There was at the 
time no immediate prospect of molestation by a British fleet, 

But the probability of interference ere the fortress on the “liSs te 
harbour of Mahon was captured was fully foreseen, and the ^*^*^^* 
danger to the army was appreciated. Had Byng defeated La 
Gailissonifere the whole French expeditionary force would 
probably have had to lay down its arms ; but, as it turned 
out, the fleet in being " had not the slightest effect. 
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The following year Lord Loudon undertook an expedition 
against Louisbourg from New York, the fleet escorting his 
transports being decidedly inferior to that within the har- 
bour of the fortress. The attack was abandoned owing to 
the formidable nature of the enterprise, a decision for which 
the general was much blamed at the time. The troops were, 
however, safely withdrawn, and they got back to New York 
unmolested by the French “ fleet in being.” The incident was 
a very singular one. For a French vessel, having despatches 
on board designed to convey the impression that the garrison 
of the place and its state of preparation rendered it more 
formidable than it really was, had been purposely thrown in 
the way of the British fleet. The attempt was abandoned, 
not because of the risk at sea, which would appear to have 
been very real, but because of the risk on land, which was 
probably not nearly so great as faulty intelligence painted it 
to be. 

The arrival of De Ternay’s squadron and of Eochambeau’s 
5000 troops at Newport has been already referred to on 
p. 144. This force was conveyed across the Atlantic in defi- 
anee of the British navy in American waters. The armada 
was actually engaged in mid-ocean by Commodore Corn- 
wallis with a squadron inferior to that of De Ternay, but the 
convoy was unharmed. 

In 1781, at the time that Lord Cornwallis was cooped up 
in Yorktown by Washington on land and De Grasse on 
the Chesapeake, General Clinton actually embarked 7000 
men at New York to attempt the relief of his threatened 
subordinate. The escorting fleet was decidedly inferior to 
that of the French admiral. As it turned out, however, 
Yorktown had capitulated before the succouring force 
reached the vicinity of the Chesapeake, and this retired in 
safety to New York. 

Hoche’s expedition actually reached the mouth of Bantry 
Bay in spite of Lord Bridport’s formidable forces in the 
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Channel The project failed, in so far as effecting a landing 
was concerned, owing partly to bad luck as regards wind 
and partly to the inefficiency of the nautical personnel 
engaged in the enterprise. But the “fleet in being'’ had 
no effect upon the venture. 

Ifapoleon's safe arrival in Egypt with a large expedition- 
ary force ill 1798, after a prolonged voyage, has been already 
dealt with on pp. 39, 40, and Nelson’s failure to intercept 
the unwieldy lethargic armada has been discussed. 

In 1825, after the Greek War of Liberation had been in 
progress for four years, and when the revolted nation had 
upon the wiiole fully held its own against the naval and 
military forces of the Sultan, Ibrahim Pasha, son of the 
Egyptian viceroy, succeeded in landing with a small but 
formidable army in the south of the Peloponnesus. Up 
to that time the Greek flotilla had maintained itself 
with brilliant success against the powerful Turkish navy. 
But it happened that, at the time of Ibrahim’s descent, the 
disinclination of the revolutionary crews to remain for long 
periods at sea had brought it about that the “ fleet in being ” 
was not ready to act. For two years subsequently the 
Egyptian army prosecuted a more or less active campaign 
in southern Greece, although maritime command was 
throughout in dispute. And there can be no question 
that, but for the intervention of the British, French, and 
Eussian fleets and their destruction of the Ottoman navy 
in the Bay of Navarino, the military force which had crossed 
the Mediterranean in defiance of a potential fleet, and which 
had managed to maintain itself while its communications 
were constantly jeopardised by that fleet, would have event- 
ually stamped out the revolutionary movement by over- 
throwing the ill-equipped and inefficient Greek armies, and 
would have re-established the authority of the Caliph over 
the whole country from Thessaly to Gape Matapan. 

. The case of the transfer of the allied army from Bulgaria 
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to the shores of the Crimea in 1857 has already been 
mentioned. It is probable that in this case Admiral 
Kornilof in Sebastopol overrated the strength of the escort- 
ing fleet, and that he was unaware that the rrench and 
Turkish fighting-ships were virtually mere transports. But 
this remarkable operation of war affords a striking refutation 
of the doctrine of the “fleet in being.” The British and 
French naval commanders-in-chief were both opposed to the 
invasion of the Crimea : their objections were not, however, 
based upon the potentialities of the Eussian squadron in 
the great fortress against which the army was to act. 
Kornilof proved himself to be an able and determined 
fighting man before many weeks had passed away. The 
allies undoubtedly accepted very serious risks. But the fact 
remains that they were not hindered from undertaking the 
hazardous enterprise by the existence of a “fleet in being”; 
that, as it turned out, the landing was effected without 
interference; and that the campaign as a whole achieved 
its object. 

Very few Other illustrations could be given. But the above suSice 

examples i i . . . ' 

troops”* Snow that in the sailing era military commanders were 

^rtsbetng deterred from undertaking expeditions across the sea 

captared. g^en when there was a potential hostile fleet threatening 
the operation, and that naval commanders were prepared 
to accept the responsibility which such enterprises imposed 
on them. “We may fight their fleet,” wrote Kelsoii in 
1796 when a French descent on Tuscany was anticipated, 
“ but unless we can destroy them, their transports will push 
on and effect their landing. What will the French care 
for the loss of a few men-of-war? It is nothing if they 
can get into Italy ” And in the annals of the century 
which passed between the capture of Minorca by the Due 
de Eichelieu and the fall of Sebastopol, it is remarkable 
how very few instances are to be found of the interception 
of military forces at sea by the warships of the enemy. 
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Xapoleon’s great expedition to Egypt was, as narrated on 
p, 40, very nearly cut off at Alexandria before it even 
reached its destination, — an admiral of less impetuous 
temperament than Nelson might have remained on that 
coast from the 28th June to the 1st July. There were 
other examples of narrow escapes, and on one or two oc- 
casions small expeditionary forces were actually caught at 
sea. In 1798 a force of 3000 French troops, carried on 
board of a weak squadron under Commodore Bompart, at- 
tempted a descent on Lough Swilly; but the armada was 
intercepted by a fleet under Commodore Warren, was 
promptly attacked and was signally defeated, the greater 
part of the force being captured : the celebrated Wolfe 
Tone was among the prisoners. But this is one of the very 
few instances of an expedition of this character failing either 
to reach its destination or else, as in the case of Hoche's 
attempt upon the south-west coast of Ireland, returning to 
its starting-point without serious interference from the 
hostile navy. The following incident is, however, worthy 
of notice as an example of a “ fleet in being ” dealing most 
decisively with a military force on the high seas, although 
the circumstances were entirely out of the ordinary. 

In 1810, what is now Chili revolted against the authority Fate of 

■■■■■■■ Spanish 

of Spain, and for eight years the struggle continued more or ^*”1®**^^* 
less without interruption. At first the Chilians gained a 
certain measure of success, and they, indeed, for a time estab- hfj tjil? 
lished their independence ; but, thanks to their sea-power, 
the Spaniards overthrew the patriot government and re- 
established their ascendancy. Then in 1817 a small 
revolutionary force came over the Andes from what is now 
Argentina, and drove the army of occupation back into its 
coast fortresses. There followed a desperate campaign 
against Spanish reinforcements which were brought round 
by sea from Lima, in which the Chilians gained the upper 
hand, and thereupon the patriot leaders suddenly conceived 
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the idea of creating a navy. An East Indiaroan lying in 
Valparaiso was converted into a fighting-sliip, stood boldly 
out of the harbour, and successfully attacked two Spanish 
war-vessels lying outside. Three more merchantmen were 
armed with all speed, and then the little squadron sailed 
away south with a great purpose in view. Large reinforce- 
ments of troops from Europe were, it was known, coming 
round Cape Horn, and these were escorted only by a single 
frigate. The frigate was attacked and taken ; then, one 
by one, the transports as they sailed northwards wholly 
unsuspecting danger were rounded up and captured; and 
eventually only three out of the eleven which had formed 
the original flotilla quitting Spain managed to get into 
Callao in Peru. Still this brilliant and, as it turned out, 
decisive success was in reality due mainly to surprise. 
When the Spanish troops were despatched from Cadiz 
there was no idea of a “fleet in being’' threatening their 
voyage through the southern Pacific. 

This case in South America is one of the very few 
where in modern times an important military force has 
been dealt with by a hostile fleet while on the high seas. 
Considering the number of occasions on which expeditions 
have been despatched across the seas, it is remarkable 
how few examples can be found of their being seriously 
interfered with by the warships of the enemy. It is 
interesting to note, however, that on the occasion of what 
was perhaps the greatest naval encounter in the history 
of war, a large army, carried in the vessels of one of the 
contending sides, appears to have suffered very little harm. 
This was at the battle of Ecnomus in the first Punic 
war, fought soon after the Eomans first asserted their 
sea-power in open fight with the rival nation. Determined 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country, Eome des- 
patched an enormous armada from Sicily to make its vray 
to Libya for an attack on Carthage. The flotilla consisted 
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of 330 sail, with 100,000 sailors; the soldiers carried on 
board amounted to 40,000. A Carthaginian fleet of about 
equal strength attacked this imposing armament, and a des- 
perate flght ensued in which the Eomans proved victorious. 
They continued on their way, watched by the hostile fleet, 
and a landing was safely effected on the opposite side 
of the gulf of Tunis to where Carthage stood, the Punic 
flotilla having been drawn up near the city to oppose a 
disembarkation there, and being apparently unable to get 
across the gulf in time to interfere with the actual 
landing. ' 


If we accept the teachings of history we cannot escape import- 


from the conclusion that in ancient days and in the sailing 


era the “ fleet in being had not the terrors for a flotilla mated in“ 



of transports at sea that have sometimes been imputed 
to it. It was indeed the practice to move considerable 
bodies of troops by ship, even when maritime preponder- 
ance rested with the enemy. But before pointing out how 
modern conditions modify the strategical aspects of this 
question, it will be worth while examining why it was 
that in the sailing days it often happened that, even when 
an assemblage of helpless merchantmen crammed with 
soldiers met with hostile ships of war, they so often 
escaped unscathed. 

The landsman who endeavours, even on paper, to man- 
oeuvre a thirty-two-gun ship — to say nothing of a seventy- 
four” — is not unlikely to “miss stays,” if he does not 
commit some yet more outrageous nautical impropriety. 
The evolutions of men-of-war used to be somewhat com- 
plicated before the introduction of steam, and the phrase- 
ology employed adds to the difficulties of the layman in 
attempting to follow their intricacies. But there must 
be some explanation for the fact — for a fact it undoubtedly 
is — that formerly, even when the “fleet in being” ceased 
to ' be a bogey, and when it actually appeared in the offing 
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to the consternation of troops sailing under convoy, the 
convoy generally got off scot-free. With the utmost diffi- 
dence we put forward the following interpretation of what 
in the present day seems almost a phenomenon. 

Owing to the comparatively speaking slow movements 
of fighting -ships in the sailing era, and to their depend- 
ence upon the direction of the wind, it was generally 
impossible for them to get at a convoy without being 
intercepted in good time by its escort. The escort could 
always, whether the assailants were to windward or to 
leeward of the flotilla as a whole, interpose itself between 
the enemy and the transports, and could at least delay 
attack on them. Speaking generally, transports could out- 
sail line - of - battle ships, although they could not outsail 
frigates. Therefore supposing, for example, a military ex- 
peditionary force escorted by six ships-of-the-line and four 
frigates was attacked by a fleet of twelve ships-of-the-line, 
and could not avoid action altogether, the prospect was that 
there would be a partial fleet action in which the escort 
would be worsted, but that the convoy would be un- 
touched. If, on the other hand, the composition of the 
fighting fleets were reversed, then the escorting squadron 
with its great superiority in ships-of-the-line would prob- 
ably accept battle, trusting to keeping the frigates at a 
distance by superior gun power and certain of defeating 
the enemy s ships-of-the-line if these ventured to attack. 
In either case the transports stood a good chance of 
escaping untouched. It was when the escorting fleet was 
inferior, not only in ships-of-the-line but also in frigates, 
that the convoy ran the greatest risk. Nelson, writing to 
Sir W. Hamilton on the 17th June 1798 while hunting 
for Napoleon, said that if he met the enemy at sea, the 
convoy would get ofif, because he had no frigates. 

We know from Sir 1. Berry that Nelson during that 
famous chase had arranged, if he met the great French 
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armada— there were in it., no less than 248 transports of 
very ■ Tarying , size and sailing qualities — that his fleet 
should be . divided ■ into three detachments. One was to 
consist of ' six, and two were to consist of four, line-of- 
battle ships. Two detachments were to fight the escorting 
fleet, while the other was to fall upon the ' convoy. As 
regards material, Brnej’s ■ fleet was practically equal to the 
British fleet; 'Sehon was therefore ■. contemplating fighting 
the French escort with inferior forces for the sake of 
striking a blow at' Fapoleon’s transports. This is an 
interesting point, because such dispositions were unusual, 
although it is true that there was scarcely a precedent 
for so great a prize in the shape of troops at sea being 
offered to an attacking squadron. 

Naval history in the sailing days tends to show that if Ansoaand 

. n , Hawke. 

the escorting fleet was prepared to sacrifice itself, the convoy 
generally escaped. Anson, it is true, not only defeated La 
Jonqui^re in 1747, practically destroying his squadron, but 
also took nine of the thirty merchantmen which he was 
escorting. Hawke, on the other hand, in the same year, 
while with his fourteen ships-of-theJine he completely de- 
feated Commodore L’EtendeuFs nine ships -of -the -line, let 
the convoy escape. In both these cases the convoy, consist- 
ing as it did only of merchantmen, was an ''ulterior ob- 
ject*' as compared to the fighting -ships. This of course 
hardly applies to the case of Napoleon's great flotilla of 
transports in the Mediterranean. 

In 1779, the French admiral D'Estaing captured the 
British island of Grenada in the West Indies with a fleet 
and a military force. Admiral Byron with a similar armada 
hastened from Barbadoes to relieve the island, but, arriving 
too late, he found the French fighting fleet at anchor and 
the hostile troops already disembarked. D'Estaing at once 
got under way, and Byron, leaving his convoy of transports 
hove to in rear and to windward, bore down upon the hostile 
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squadron, which was somewhat stronger than his own. In 
the partial action that ensued Byron was upon the whole 
worsted. But D’Estaing made no attempt to get between 
the British admiral and his helpless convoy, and not a single 
transport was taken. D’Estaing was a soldier converted 
into an admiral ; he was no seaman, was a poor tactician, 
and to an almost singular extent lacked what may be called 
strategical grip. The incident therefore loses some of its 
interest But the fact remains that a flotilla of transports 
escorted by a fighting fleet came upon a superior fighting 
fleet, that an action was fought in which the enemy upon 
the whole gained the upper hand, and that nevertheless the 
convoy was untouched. Taking into consideration that the 
British armament had the weather-gauge, it is by no means 
certain, however, that even a more skilM commander than 
D’Estaing would have succeeded in inflicting injury on the 
British transports. 

Six months before the action off Grenada there had 
occurred an incident which illustrates the position of a con- 
voy of transports under escort in the sailing days, when 
caught at anchor by a, superior fleet. In December 1778 a 
ilesL' iiuaer Admiral Barrington, accompanied by transports 
carrying 5000 men under General Meadows, proceeded from 
Barbadoe.s to the French island of St Lucia. The troops 
lauueu and secured the northern end of the island, and by 
rapid well-concerted movements they obliged the garrisons 
to surrender within a few hours. But on the afternoon of 
the next day D’Estaing arrived with a fleet double tlie 
strength of Barrington’s. The transports were lying in an 
open bay. The situation seemed in the highest degree men- 
acing. But during the night the British admiral anchored 
his battleships in a long line outside of the transports, se- 
cured the ends of the line by batteries on shore, and awaited 
the attack of D’Esteing’s fleet. The French admiral next 
day twice stood down the line cannonading at long range. 
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but lie made no close attack : he then sheered off and landed 
a military force. This force was, however, repulsed in an 
assault on the position of the British troops, and the British 
were left in possession of St Lucia. It is worthy of mention 
that at this time the practice of attaching fire-ships to sea- 
going fleets had fallen into disuse : D'Estaing had not thus 
at his command the most potent weapon which then existed 
for assailing a flotilla of vessels at anchor. 

Twenty years later Nelson was to show that a fleet 
stationary in an open bay could be dealt with effectively 
by a sea-going fleet even in the sailing era. Barrington's 
position at St Lucia was a far more dangerous one than 
that of Brueys in Aboukir Bay, for his strength was greatly 
inferior to that of D'Estaing, and his transports were moored 
under his wing while those of Brueys were safe at Alex- 
andria. In those days naval ordnance had a very limited 
range, and a cannonade such as D'Estaing satisfied himself 
with could do but little damage to the transports lying be- 
hind the barrier formed by his ships-of-the-line, even sup- 
posing that it had caused injury to these latter. Under the 
conditions of the present day, unless the escort were moored 
at a considerable distance outside the transports, these 
might suffer very severely from a bombardment. It is one 
of those situations which tactical developments have com- 
pletely transformed, and where experiences of a century ago 
afford little guidance in the present day. 

This question of transports and escorts in the sailing TM^aect 
days has been dealt with at very considerable length. 

Viewed as a whole, the examples which have been quoted 
tend to the conclusion that under the conditions whicli then 
obtained the doctrine of the “ fleet in being ” does not bear 
examination. Transports at sea, no doubt, ran a certain 
amount of danger if hostile warships were at large; but 
they seldom actually encountered fighting craft, and if they 
did they very often managed to escape scot-free. But it 
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is important to clearly understand how greatly the intro- 
duction of steam and the development of fighting- ships 
of all kinds in the last half century, coupled with the estab- 
lishment of cable communication and the installation of 
wireless telegraphy, have modified the strategical aspect of 
the conveyance of troops over the sea when maritime com- 
mand is not assured. The good fortune which played so 
conspicuous a r6U while Hapoleon was making his hazard- 
ous voyage from Toulon to Alexandria, which aided Hoche’s 
armada to make the coast of Kerry, and which was not 
altogether absent when the allies reached the shores of the 
Crimea without seeing Kornilofs fleet, cannot be expected 
to smile on an expeditionary force in the future. Move- 
ments and concentrations cannot in these scientific days be 
so easily concealed from the enemy either on sea or on land 
as they used to be. And a multitude of transports escorted 
by a fleet of fighting-ships will not enjoy the same prospects 
of escape if an enemy’s squadron heaves in sight, as convoys 
did in the days of L’Etendeur and Byron. Steam has intro- 
duced an elasticity as regards movements which did not 
exist in the sading era. The effect of a modern cruiser 
with Its formidable ordnance and its fish-torpedoes getting 
among a flotilla of steamers with troops on board while the 
battleships are in hot fight on the horizon, might be very 
serious. Its discharges would be infinitely more damaging 
‘ban anything that a frigate with its round-shot was able 
to do against vessels of the class usually told off to convey 
military detachments in the eighteenth century. There 
would in the present day be a justification for Torrinaton’s 
theory of the “fleet in being" in the Thames while a superior 
navy roamed the Channel, such as did not exist when that 
theory was first enunciated. 

And this leaves out of account those terrors to the un- 
armed transport— the destroyer, the torpedo-boat, and the 
su marine. The radios of action possessed by such craft is. 
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it is true, somewhat limited. In a case analogous to that 
above quoted of Barrington at St Lucia, where a ieet of 
ships - of - the - line and of transports at anchor in an un- 
protected bay was threatened by a superior squadron of 
fighting- ships, and where both sides were operating in a 
theatre of naval war far removed from home, it might easily 
be the case that neither of the fleets was accompanied by 
torpedo craft. But anywhere within their radius of action a 
flotilla of torpedo-boats or destroyers is a most effective “ fleet 
in being as against a military expedition over-sea. Torpedo- 
boat stations afibrd an invaluable protection to a coast-line 
against hostile descents. What occurred at Port Arthur at 
the outset of the Eusso -Japanese war shows the risks run, 
even by fighting-ships provided with search-lights and quick- 
firing guns and anti-torpedo nets, if they are assailed by a 
swarm of these hornets of the sea when anchored in the 
open. The situation of a flotilla of helpless transports at- 
tacked under like conditions would be desperate. And 
although a fighting fleet when under weigh at night has not 
perhaps very much to fear from the enterprise of torpedo- 
boats, that does not apply to at all the same extent to an 
assemblage of merchant steamers engaged in conveying any 
considerable military expeditionary force across the sea. 
The failure of the Eiissian torpedo craft within Port Arthur 
to interfere in the least with the disembarkation of a great 
Japanese army on the coast, less than one hundred miles 
distant from inhere they were lying, is one of the most 
singular circumstances in the story of the war in the Far 
East. The fact that the channel into the harbour of the 
fortress was temporarily blocked against the exit of battle- 
ships and cruisers does not account for what remains, at the 
time of writing, a mysteryJ 

^ It is not proposed to discuBs at any length the, till recently somewhat con- 
troTerslal, topic of a possible invasion'of England. The yiews of the mcwlerate 
** blue-water school*’ on this subject find general acc»ptan<» at last, and no 
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Under modern conditions it is undoubtedly the ease that 
the movement of troops and military stores by sea in time of 
war is a more delicate operation, if maritime preponderance 
be not fully assured, than it was in the days of the great 
naval wars which created the British Empire. Although, 
apart from the possible action of the enemy, steam and the 
' vast improvements which have taken place in shipbuilding 
greatly facilitate the maritime transport of men and anim^l cL 
and material, although voyages are rapid and almost inde- 
pendent of weather, although arrangements for embarkation 
and disembarkation are generally adequate, although the 
great size of modern steamers favours the keeping of units 
together and reduces deterioration en route to a minimum, 
there is more danger from the enterprises of hostile ships of 
war than was formerly the case. But while fully admitting 
chat this is so, it is important that the danger should not be 
exaggerated. 

“Do not make pictures for yourselves,” wrote Napoleon, 
exasperated at the caution of his sailor chiefs. “ All naval 
operations since I became head of the Government,” he 
wrote another time, “ have always failed because my admirals 
see double, and have learnt— where, I do not know— that 


advantage would be gained by rekindling the smouldering ashes of a discussion 
which has closed. But it may be pointed out that, when the advocates for 
the mamtenanoe of a great army for home defence founded their arguments 
upon the possibiUty of a temporary loss of command of the Channel they 
overlooked what is in reality a second line of defence. Assuming the sea- 
gomg fleet which guards the shores of the United Kingdom to have been 
lured away, or to be absent cruising, the transports conveying the invadin" 
army would still be a prey to those detachments of torpedo-boats which are 
stationed at various points round the coast. The neutralisation of these by 
a hostile fleet controlling the Channel would be a mere matter of time it is 
true Bu^ m the controversy which raged so long, those who hesitated to 
put (ieir test in the Eoyal Navy always admitted that the invaders could 
only hope for a fleeting opportunity. Should the British navy snfier a serious 
ISM er m battle in home waters and lose command of the sea, its torpedo 
era t would ^uredly not protect the country from invasion. But were such 
an untoward ev^nt to occur, the enemy would not need to undertake the 
operation,— the British ules would be starved into submission without it. V 
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war can be made without running, risks.” Military opera- 
tionSj using the term in its widest sense, are ' essentially 
a game' of hazard. The skilled commander, whether, he. be 
a seaman or a soldier, endeavours to reduce the elenieiit 
of chance within safe proportions. Such an enterprise as 
the transfer of the Allied army from Varna to the shores of 
the Crimea in 1854, while a formidable "'fleet in being” lay 
in Sebastopol, would, under the conditions of the present 
day, be a most hazardous undertaking. But the chief who 
shrinks from moving troops by sea past an insignificant 
naval force which is effectively contained by an alert and 
powerful squadron, is not likely to achieve great ends in war. 

The departure of General Shafter’s army from Tampa for 
Santiago was delayed six days by a false report that three 
Spanish war-vessels had been sighted off the north coast of 
Cuba, although an effective escort squadron was assembled 
waiting to accompany the transports. "It is as a threat,” 
says Mahan, " that the fleet in being is chiefly formidable.” 

And it is important to distinguish in such cases between 
the substance and the shadow. 

The terrors of the situation, should a fleet of transports Fleets of 
carrying troops and military material encounter a hostile 
cruiser, are generally depicted in glowing colours. The im- 
potence of the soldiers to avert a catastrophe, the grave loss 
of life which is likely to arise, the probable destruction of 
stores which may be urgently needed in the theatre of war, 
all tend to make a lurid picture. But a fleet of transports 
ought not to be without some kind of escort capable of 
occupying the attention of the intruder. And, even assuming 
that there is no escort, it is by no means certain that more 
than one or two units in the fleet will suffer, A steamer 
cannot be extinguished in a moment unless by a torpedo, 
and for it to be struck by a torpedo the enemy must have 
got to close range. An unarmoiired vessel will seldom be 
crippled by mere cannonade till some little time has elapsed. 
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This of course depends greatly on the gun-power of the 
cruiser, and upon the respective speeds of the vessels ; but 
the exploits in commerce destroying and the attacks on 
transports in the Sea of Japan by Eussian warships in 1904 
do not point to the conclusion that the steamer attacked is 
necessarily disposed of at once. 

If a solitary cruiser assails even an unprotected flotilla 
of transports, it must take its victims one at a time ; and 
while it is dealing with one the others disperse. What 
happens when a terrier gets loose among a swarm of rats 
in an open field ? One rat is pounced upon in an instant, 
worried, and flung aside expiring; another is snapped up 
after a brisk scamper, and is demolished like the first ; a 
third is run down fifty yards away, and is left a corpse 
upon the battlefield; the rest— the rest have scattered off 
in all directions. And it must be remembered that the 
activity of the terrier as compared to the rat is far greater 
than the speed of the cruiser as compared to the trans- 
port. The sinking or the capture of one or two transports 
must alwap be a serious disaster,— the risk of it cannot 
be faced with a light heart ; but the theory that the move- 
ment across the sea of military force becomes impossible, 
because there may happen to be one or two hostile fighting- 
ships at large, is inadmissible unless war is to be degraded 
to the position of mere peace manceuvres. 

The Japanese in 1894, and again in 1904, have afforded 
to the world an object-lesson on this subject. In each 
case they commenced the transport of troops to Korea 
from the very outset. In 1894 their fleet did not bring 
the Chinese navy to battle till many weeks had elapsed 
during which thousands of men had poured across the sea 
into Korea. In 1904 they dealt the Eussian fleet a severe 
but not a decisive blow within a few hours of deciding upon 
war, and then proceeded to transport a huge army from 
home ports to the mainland of Asia. In neither case were 
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they frightened by the “fleet in being,” although careful not 
to ignore its existence. But in neither case did they venture 
to plant down an army actually in the Liaotung peninsula 
till the hostile navy was practically reduced to impotence 
—in the one case by defeat at sea, in the other by the 
blocking of the narrow entrance to Port Arthur. Masters 
of amphibious strategy, they have known when to venture 
and they have known when to hold their hand. As an 
illustration of the art of war this feature of the great 
Eastern Asia stands apart, commanding atten- 
tion and establishing precedent. 





CHAPTEE XIII 


THE KISKS AND DIFPICULTIES WHICH ATTEND 
EJIBARKING AND DISEMBARKING, AND AFTER 
ATION, OWING TO WEATHER AND OWING 1 
ACTION OF THE ENEilY’s NAVY. 


The dangers and difficulties to which transports conveying 
troop.? and warlike stores and supplies are exposed do not 
neces.sarily end when they reach the point of disembarkation. 
Nor are the troops free from risks due to maritime conditions, 
while landing and after they have landed. Considerable 
difficulties will often attend disembarkation. After the 
force is ashore, its sea communications may be cut. And 
tempestuous weather may supervene when part of the 
army is on land and part is still on board ship, bringing 
about separation, and laying open that fraction which °has 
disembarked to be attacked by hostile military forces while 
the rest of the troops are afloat and unable to participate 
in the conflict. ^ It is not proposed in this chapter to con- 
sider the question of disembarkation in face of the enemy, 
or to deal with landings generally: these questions will 
be considered at a later stage. Here we have to do with 
the question of mterruption from the weather, and with 
the difficulties which arise in landing troops under ordinary 
conditions of war; and we have, further, to examine into 
the effect of loss of naval preponderance while an army 
is landing, or after it has landed. 

Unfavourable weather does not often seriously impede 
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the original embarkation of a military force for service seWpinint. 

over-sea. As a rule, such an operation takes place in a 
selected harbour where storms have little effect, and where 
all facilities exist for putting troops and stores rapidly on 
board. This is not, of course, always the ease; but, as a 
rale, a country despatching an expedition across the sea 
is at least able to give it a good start from a reasonably 
commodious port. When the embarkation takes place in 
an open roadstead like Port Elizabeth, there is, of course, 
risk of delay in tempestuous weather. At the worst, 
however, the transports can put to sea, and the troops 
wlrich have been unable to get on board remain safely 
on shore. 

Lut the disembarkation at the other end of the voyage Troops 
is not always so simple an operation. If it is merely ^a 
ease of transfer of military force from one point to another, there*®*** 
the embarkation and the landing both being in friendly 
territory, there may be no difficulty. It is when this 
force has to be put on shore in an enemy’s country, '^®“****’'' 
that there is considerable likelihood of the point of dis- 
embarkation being inconvenient and even being danger- 
ous. The harbours will probably be in occu^tion” of 
the enemy unless, owing to the circumstances of the 
case, the adversary can offer no military opposition, it 
would generally be the case that any favourable ports 
would be found occupied by hostile forces ready to con- 
test the actual landing. Harbours of the best class ; 

are indeed very often fortified. Supposing the antagonist 
to be on guard and capable of resistance, it will prob- 
ably be found necessary to put the troops on shore at 
some point on the coast where there may be very in- 
adequate shelter, and where there are no conveniences 
for carrying out a disembarkation. If we pramint. 
history, we find that expeditionary forces undertaking 
descents upon an enemy’s coast-line have rarely at the 
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outset made good their footing at a natural or at an 
artificial harbour. 

There have been exceptions to this, of course. Venables’ 
force destined against Santiago in Cuba, in 1741, landed in 
the fine inlet of Guantanamo — so far from the objective, as 
it turned out, that it never got there. Wolfe in 1759 landed 
far up the estuary of the St Lawrence, only a mile or two 
below Quebec, ifapoleon landed at Alexandria. And the 
numerous descents of Federal armies upon the shores of 
Virginia during the War of Secession were made within the 
creeks and bays and estuaries opening out upon that huge 
laud-locked arm of the sea, the Chesapeake. As a rule, 
however, where it is a question of disembarking on an 
enemy’s coast, the landing, at least in the first instance, 
takes place at less convenient spots, 
leaving out of account operations on a minor scale, like 
large the British and the French descent upon Minorca in the 
situtions. s^ghteenth century and the attacks upon the French coast 
during the Seven Years’ War, it is still found that under- 
takings of this character, even on a great scale, very fre- 
quently open with a landing on some more or less exposed 
beach, or within some by no means well-sheltered inlet or 
bay. Abercromby’s army disembarked on the shores of the 
bay of Aboukir. Sir A. Wellesley’s first landing in the 
Peninsula was in the ill-protected estuary of the Mondego. 
The French army invading Algeria gained its footing upon 
the open coast at Sidi Feruch. The locality where the allies 
landed in the Crimea was a roadstead fringed by a lon<- 
stretch of beach. The points where the Chilian army dis° 
embarked in Peru preparatory to its final advance on Lima 
m ISSO were in no sense harbours. And the Bay of Quin- 
teros. near Valparaiso, where the Constitutionalist expedi- 
faonary force landed in 1881 before its final triumph over 
Bdmaeeda, offered little protection against bad weather. 
Xhe Japanese army for attacking Port Arthur in 1894, and 
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again , in 1904, made its descents at exposed portions of tlie 
coa-st of Liaotung. 

The risks run from bad weather when an ill-sheltered spot 
is selected for disembarkation are considerable. Delays are 
likely to occur. The boats are liable to be damaged. And 
if it comes on to blow from a danserous ouartfiv tTis 
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has also to be considered, it is interesting to note that the 
two most prominent figures of their respective eras, Charles 
V. and Ifapoleon, each met with a serious military reverse 
after having successfully planted down an army on the 
shores of an enemy’s country. The one, Charles V., failed 
because he had disregarded the chance of storm. The 
other, Ifapoleon, failed because he had not secured the com- 
mand of the sea. 

It was in 1541 that the great Emperor Charles V. embarked 
upon his famous expedition against Algiers. His armada 
consisted of 500 sail manned by 12,000 sailors, and carry- 
ing 24,000 soldiers. The force was admirably eq^uipped, it 
consisted of excellent troops, and his prospects of dealing 
a decisive blow at the focus and centre of the power of 
the Barbary corsairs would have been excellent, had he not 
made one great mistake. He started on this enterprise too 
late in the year to be able to count upon that fine weather 
which generally prevails in the Mediterranean during the 
summer months. 

Hor were there wanting influential counsellors who bade 
him beware. The Pope, who earnestly desired the chastise- 
ment of the Algerian pirates, and whose keen insight into 
military affairs entitled his opinion to respect even from a 
leader so experienced as the Emperor, was full of fore- 
bodings. Andrea Doria, the old Genoese sea-dog who was 
to command the fleet, and who had been battling with 
corsairs and infidels in all quarters of the Mediterranean for 
half a century, was an expert on matters nautical whose 
views it was dangerous to flout, and Doria was dead against 
the campaign at so late a season as September. Hobody 
wanted to brave the winds and the waves on the exposed 
North African coast, in the fall of the year. But Charles V. 
thought of his triumph gained in Tunis some years before— 
it has already been referred to on p. 135— and, being one 
who tolerated no opposition, and who possessed unbounded 
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confidence in Ms own judgment and his own skill, he 
mlenced the expostulations of his advisers, and imperiously 
insisted that the great expedition should start. 

The bulk of the troops landed safely one fine day in 
September a few miles from Algiers, and the Emperor 
forthwith led them on against the hostile stronghold, only 
to find that its^ capture would prove a less easy task than 
had^ been anticipated. That night there was one of those 
terrific rain-storms which occur at infrequent intervals in 
that region. The soldiers had landed without impedimenta, 
and they therefore suffered severely from the want of 
shelter. They were dispirited by their experience, they 
were alarmed by the sight of the surf on the beach, and 
they showed no great stomach for assaulting the formid- 
able battlements of the city when the day broke. More- 
over, owing to the heavy swell, the Emperor was unable to 
land any of his heavy artillery, or of his stores, or of his food. 
So the army lay before the corsair capital two days, suffering 
great privations, harassed by the enemy, and losing confid- 
ence from hour to hour. Then on the third night there arose 
a tempest such as even Andrea Doria had never encountered 
before in his voyagings. One hundred and fifty transports 
and fifteen fighting galleys were wrecked, thousands of 
sailors were drowned, and the admiral only saved the rest 
of the huge flotilla by withdrawing it to a fairly sheltered 
anchorage which was three days' march distant from the 
Emperor’s rain -sodden bivouacs. 

The bad weather, rain and wind, continued. The army 
was starving. It was in no condition to hurl itself upon 
the fortifications which guarded the great Moslem centre 
of piracy in the Mediterranean, and the only course open 
to Charles V., whose bearing under the crushing misfortune 
was not unworthy of a mighty sovereign, was to march his 
men to his fleet and transports, where they lay tossing in 
fhe swell ten le^es away. The usually dry watercourses 
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had been converted into foaming torrents. His men were 
famished, and exhausted with exposure. Swarms of cut- 
throats hung on his rear, massacring those who could not 
keep up with the column, and constantly threatening to 
fall upon the dwindling legion and to roll it up. But the 
undaunted Emperor fought a desperate rearguard action for 
miles, kept the foe at bay, and eventually with a remnant of 
his force reached the point where his flotilla lay at anchor 
awaiting him. 

There it was found that so many transports had foundered 
or had gone ashore that the horses could not be taken on 
board, so these had to be destroyed. The re-embarkation 
was effected without especial difficulty, for the enemy was 
cowed by the stubborn resistance met with, and had learnt 
to respect the prowess of the Christian legions. The ex- 
pedition sailed away again to Europe unmolested, but hav- 
ing lost a large proportion of its ships, a large proportion 
of its men, and the whole of its horses. And the Em- 
peror may, perhaps, be accounted fortunate that the disaster, 
serious as it was, did not attain the magnitude of a total 
annihilation of the land force which the elements had so 
grievously beset, and that he himself did not leave his 
bones in the land of the Barbary corsairs. 

A somewhat similar incident, although on a much smaller 
scale — one which, however, cannot upon the whole, owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, be described as a 
disaster to the expeditionary force — is worth narrating. It 
occurred at a much later date. 

In 1798 it was ascertained in England that a large army 
was gathered in threatening array on the northern coast 
of Eranee, and that a number of great boats were being 
built in the Scheldt: intelligence, moreover, came to hand 
that the canals leading from that river to Ostend and to 
Dunkirk were being enlarged to admit of their passage. 
It was therefore determined to attempt the destruction of 
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the sluice gates at Ostend, and a small military expedition 
was despatched under naval escort to put this design in 
execution. The force landed without difficulty, and it 
effectually destroyed the locks and gates. But just as the 
work was completed the enemy approached in force, and 
when it was decided to re-embark it was found that the 
wind had risen ominously, that an awkward surf was beating 
on the beach, and that communication was cut off with the 
attendant fleet. News of the British descent brought up 
more French troops, who hurried to the scene. On the 
morrow the sea had not moderated, the enemy had gathered 
in great strength, and after offering a creditable resistance 
the little force was eventually obliged to surrender. It had 
effected its object ; but the story of its being unexpectedly 
cut off from its transports by a change of weather serves as 
a valuable illustration of the perils to which troops who 
have landed in hostile territory may sometimes be exposed 
by the action of the elements. 

Under modem conditions a disaster so serious as that 
which befell Charles V.’s fleet and transports would not 
be likely to occur. If a gale arises steamers lying off an 
exposed coast put out to sea. They are indeed in little 
danger as long as they have steam up. But an army landed dSn** 
as the Jimperor s was on an open beach would, under the 
same circumstances, be just as much cut off from its ships the^^. 
in the present day as it was three and a half centuries ago. EZfyto 
The lesson to be learnt from that fatal expedition to the agedas" 
Barbary coast is, in fact, of value still. Boats are no more 
able to land or to embark men and stores and horses on a 
surf-beaten strand in the days of steam, than they were in 
the sailing era or in the age of galleys. An army which 
lands on an exposed coast is always liable to be separated 
from its ships by bad weather. Therefore when a dis- 
embarkation takes place under conditions of this character, it 
, behoves the commander to see to it that reserves of supplies 
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are put on shore with the troops, assuming that the country 
cannot provide for their wants should they be cut off by a 
change of weather. And the troops first landed should be 
organised and equipped so as to be independent for a time, 
and they should be of such strength as to be able to resist 
any hostile attack which is likely to be made while the 
state of the sea may prevent reinforcements arriving from 
the transports. The terrible straits in which Charles V. 
found himself in front of Algiers were due in some measure 
to his own lack of foresight, to the army being disembarked 
without artillery or supplies or equipment: had half the 
force been landed with a reasonable amount of impedimenta 
of this kind, it could certainly have maintained itself for 
several days, and it might have awaited the calming of the 
sea necessary for the remainder to join it in comparative 
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of them extending miles out to sea. Estuaries are often 
inaccessible owing to the existence of bars across their 
mouth. And protected anchorages fringed by a suitable 
shore may be situated at a spot where, owing to lack of 
communications inland, an expeditionary force could achieve 
nothing, even supposing it to be safely landed. On a map 
the invasion of Manchuria from the Gulf of Liaotung or 
from Korea Bay seems to present few difficulties; but the 
actual number of points where a landing on a great scale 
is feasible happens to be extremely : small. Along the 
240 miles of Portuguese coast from the Minho to the 
Tagus there were only three localities at all suitable for 
the disembarkation of Sir A. Wellesley’s forces in 1808,— 
the estuary of the Douro held by the French, the mouth 
of the Mondego where the army actually landed, and 
Peniche, where there was a small fort which was garrisoned 
by the enemy. In many parts of the world, especially in 
the tropics, the approach of boats, even to points on the 
shore where there is a shelving and convenient beach, is 
absolutely forbidden for many months in the year by 
persistent surf, — surf which is not so much the result of 
local atmospheric disturbance as of a swell which sets in 
from the ocean, and which waxes and wanes for no very 
apparent reason. 

It is necessary to draw attention to the influence which import- 

weatJaer may exert upon disembarkations, and to point out 
how greatly the nature of the littoral may affect the opera- 
.because these ^questions... ta.nd. to. limit the- liberty -of 
action enjoyed by the belligerent who commands the sea in 
a theatre of military warfare adjacent to the coast In later 
chapters the enormous advantages will be explained which 
maritime control often confers when an army conducts a 
campaign in sea-girt territory, and the subject will te illus- 
trated by many examples from the history of wan But it 
must not be supj^sed that the stmt^cal conditions can in 
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such a case be correctly estimated by a mere cursory e.\-amin- 
ation of the map. Fogs and currents and shoals may sway 
the movements of military commanders absolutely, even 
though it may be indirectly. The sufferings of the British 
troops in the Crimea in the winter of 1854-55 were not 
attributable to the rigours of climate prevailing in the Tauric 
Chersonese alone : they were very largely the direct result 
of the great hurricane of the 14th of November which caused 
such havoc alike to transports and to the fighting-ships of 
the allies, in the ill-sheltered harbours of Balaclava and 
Kamish. Mercantile ports and anchorages are selected by 
the seafaring community in virtue of their convenience and 
of their security from the nautical point of view. They are 
the outcome of essentially maritime conditions. But military 
forces may have to depend upon landing-places for troops 
and stores which, owing to lack of protection, or to difficulty 
of approach, or to shallowness of the water near the shore, 
would be scouted by the masters of trading vessels. The 
troop-transport and the freight-ship are in fact liable to be 
exposed to greater risks than those arising from the normal 
perils of the sea, which every mariner necessarily encounters 
in the prosecution of his calling : this, moreover, altogether 
leaves out of account the possible action of hostile men-of- 
war or of insidious torpedo vessels, 

<l«estion of time is of great importance in all opera- 
^ar. Except under unusually favourable conditions 
— wfien the work of embarkation and disembarkation is 
toJsTOor bemg carried out in some first-class port, for instance— there 
must be delay in gettmg any large force of all arms on board 
ship, or in getting such a force off board ship ; and a delay of 
this kind may be very prejudicial to the general plan of 
campaign. Prom the strategical point of view there is a vast 
difference between moving an army corps by sea from Tor- 
quay to Clacton-on-Sea, and moving that same army corps 
^ from Southampton to Hull ; in the one case the operation is 
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dependent upon the weather at two different points, in the 
other case the state of the weather is almost immaterial. 
And even assuming the elements to be propitious, the time 
taken in the one case will be far longer than in the other, 
although the distance traversed is approximately the same. 
In later chapters it will be shown what liberty of action 
the commander of a military force conducting a campaign 
in a theatre of war adjacent to the sea enjoys, as long 
as he can depend upon maritime command and can move his 
troops or portion of his troops from point to point in ships. 
But it is important to bear in mind that the facilities for 
carrying out such operations are greatly dependent upon the 
nature of the landing-places ; and if these landing-places 
happen to be at exposed localities, the state of the weather 
on the day when an embarkation or disembarkation is to 
take place may damage the best -laid schemes, and it may 
ruin the most promising plan of campaign. 


When the effect of intervention by the naval forces of the Attack by 
enemy during a disembarkation comes to be considered, it is vessel* 
necessary to distinguish clearly between mere raids on the 
part of hostile ships of war which may for the moment have S? 
eluded the vigilance of the friendly fleet controlling the 
theatre of maritime operations, and the appearance on the 
scene of opposing war-vessels in such strength as to be able 
to dispute command of the sea. It has been shown in 
chap, ii that in the later stages of the Peninsular War 
Wellington was appreciably inconvenienced by French and 
American cruisers and privateers, and that these to some de- 
gree menaced his communications with home ports. Annoy- 
ance of that sort is, however, obviously a very different 
matter from the actual severance of the communications of 
an army based on the sea by a preponderating hostile navy. 

The British army advancing on the Pyrenees was merely 
placed in a position on all-fours with that which so often 
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arises when military forces are engaged in operations against 
guerillas — when its convoys bringing up supplies are har- 
assed and its stragglers are cut off. It was worried, but it was 
not endangered. Had, however, the British navy lost general 
control of the Channel and of the Bay of Biscay at that time 
owing to some misadventure, the army could have drawn no 
reinforcements, nor munitions of war, nor e(juipment, nor 
forage, nor food, from over the sea, and it would have been 
compelled to depend wholly upon the sterile districts in 
which it was operating for the replenishment of supplies of 
all kinds. Maritime command is, as has been pointed out 
earlier, a question of degree. It is rarely absolute in favour 
of either belligerent when the contest is between nations 
both of which claim some measure of sea-power. 

The intrusion of hostile ships of war upon the scene while 
a military force is actually disembarking obviously comes at 
a most inopportune time, if they cannot be kept at bay by 
the escorting squadron. The transports will probably be at 
anchor. Part of the troops may have landed. Portions of 
regiments may have reached the shore while the rest of the 
corps is still on board ship. Even steamers take some timA 
to weigh and get to sea, and a solitary hostile cruiser appear- 
ing at such a moment with nothing to stop it might do in- 
calculable mischief. Still, an incident of this nature would 
be unusual, and, as a matter of fact, scarcely a single case of 
the kind has occurred in modern times. 

Sq' . sailing days there was often considerable risk 

involved in bringing an attacking fleet into action effectively 

iniSH”' lying in the vicinity of the shore, even 

when the transports were not adequately guarded by friendly 
war-vessels. It was necessary to get to comparatively 
speaking close quarters for the guns to tell, and unless 
the wind was coming from a favourable quarter, and unless 
extremely skilful seamanship was displayed, the assaflants 
ran considerable risk of getting into serious difficulties. 
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Under the conditions of the present day there should like- 
wise he appreciable difficulty in dealing a blow at transports 
engaged in landing troops. For, assuming the scouting to be 
adequate and wireless telegraphy to be in use, an army in 
the act of disembarking ought to get sufficient warning of 
the approach of the enemy to take measures for its security. 

There should be plenty of time for the transports to get 
under weigh, even if a portion of the troops were for the 
time being abandoned to shift for themselves on shore. If 
reasonable precautions are taken, attack from the sea while 
boats full of helpless soldiers are actually plying to and fro 
between the steamers and the shore ought to be impossible 
by day. And disembarkation by night within the radius of 
action of an enemy’s torpedo craft is not likely to take place, 
except in the form of a mere desultory raid on a compara- 
tively speaking small scale. 

The coming of the submarine has, however, introduced a snb- 
new factor. These novel engines of war are effective by*“tw* 

dajj and they are especially dangerous to Tessels at anchor* 

Their radius of action is at present limited, and many 
questions concerning their construction and their capabilities 
have still to be fully examined by the light of experience. 

But science advances with rapid strides in these days, and it 
is reasonable to expect that submarines will, before many 
years have passed, possess far greater powers of offence than 
they can at present lay claim to. The disembarkation of a 
military force anywhere within the area over which sub- 
marines from an adjacent hostile naval station can roam, 
must inevitably be a hazardous undertaking ; and there are 
good grounds for believing that this obstacle to landings 
will become more and more serious as the years go by. 

This is, however, a matter of conjecture : there is at present 
no precedent to act as a guide in forming conclusions. 

It has been remarked above that the intemiption of m intarvca* 
actual landing by the enemy’s war-v^els is onuaual. Very aostue 
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few examples of such an occurrence can be found in modern 
history. But the intervention of hostile naval forces after 
disembarkation has been completed, or else at a time when 
an army which is operating in hostile territory happens to 
be laigely, if not wholly, dependent upon the sea for its line 
of communications, is by no means an unknown episode of 
war. A situation of this kind may be brought about by 
political changes which unexpectedly bring some great 
access of strength to the enemy’s naval resources, as was 
the case when Ibrahim Pasha, fighting in the Peloponnesus, 
found the sea -power on which he relied wiped out of 
existence by the allied fleets at Havarino. Or it may result 
from a hostile victory at sea, as was the case when Napoleon 
found himself in Egypt cut off from home by Nelson’s 
victory in Aboukir Bay. But, whatever be the cause, an 
army thus isolated must be placed in a position of some 

difficulty, and it may find itself in a position of the utmost 
danger. 

It was pointed out in chap. x. that, in spite of the fact 
that the British navy controlled the Mediterranean, and 
that it was making all communication between Prance and 
the Nile delta most precarious, the army which Napoleon 
had succeeded in planting down at Alexandria and with 
which he had conquered Egypt, managed to maintain itself 
on Egyptian soil for three years, and that the mflitary forces 
under Menou had ultimately to be deal with by Aber- 
cromby’s mBitary expedition. But although the French 
army was in a sense marooned all this time in the land of 
the Pharaohs, it was marooned in a land of plenty. It did 
not require to draw its supplies from over the sea The 
arsenal at Cairo even afforded it some aid in replenishihg 
warlike stores. The strategical injury suffered by an army 
if Its communications are cut, varies according to the extent 
bo which the army is dependent for its existence upon those 
^muuications. If the theatre of war be productive, and 
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if there be little or no fighting, an army may be completely 
isolated and may yet snflFer little harm. Ibrahim Pasha in 
Greece was operating in a land devastated by years of war, 
and he was pitted against guerillas fighting among rugged 
mountains eminently suited to their tactics. When his 
communications by sea were severed, his forces were not 
only exposed to the terrors of starvation, but they were also 
exposed to the risk of losing all military efficiency owing to 
lack of warlike stores. It is doubtful if he could have 
prosecuted a successful campaign after Navarino, even had 
the Sultan not abandoned all attempts to coerce the Greeks 
in view of the attitude of the Great Powers. There is a 
great difference between the strategical position of Ibrahim 
after the allies destroyed his supporting fleet, and that of 
ISTapoleon and Kleber and Menou in Egypt after the battle 
of the Nile, although in either case an army which had 
planted itself down in hostile territory had its maritime 
communications severed by the intervention of hostile fleets. 

Our own history provides us with a most instructive 
example of the dangers to which an army is exposed, which 
has based its campaign upon the sea but which sees mari- 
time command pass into the hands of the enemy. The story 
of the operations is full of interest, and it illustrates many 
aspects of the art of war. Only an outline sketch of what 
occurred will, however, be given here. 

For the first three years of the great struggle between the 
revolted American colonies, aided somewhat capriciously as 
they were by the French, and the naval and military forces 
of Great Britain, the mother country held her own. Sara- 
toga, humiliating disaster as it was, had shown the British 
lUiiitary authorities on the spot the stujff which the rebellious 
colonists were made of, and it had convinced them that this 
was to be a serious campaiga The home government was 
of the same opinion, Eeinforeements arrival. A definite 
plan of operations was concerted with the navy. And while 
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the main British military forces maintained themselves in 
the north about the Hudson, detached bodies of troops 
handled with vigour and manoeuvred with skill, operated 
with considerable success in Georgia and in the Carolinas. 
But as the French naval forces gradually gathered strength 
and as their co-operation with the levies under control of 
Washington became better defined, the difficulty experienced 
by the British in prosecuting a campaign in the southern 
States grew apace. And in the end the indeterminate 
condition of the question of command of the sea led to 
catastrophe to the army of occupation in the surrender at 
Yorktown.1 

In the summer of 1780, after numerous successes in 
actual battle. Lord Cornwallis, who commanded the detached 
force in the south, found himself at WUmington, and was 
there obliged to make his choice between two alternatives. 
The strategical situation was such that it was open to 
him to move back southward towards Charleston, whence 
he had come. Or else he was in a position to direct 
his march against Virginia, and to endeavour to reassert 
British authority in that prosperous State; and in taking 
this direction he would be approaching Hew York, where 
the main army under Clinton was located. Unwilling to 
give to his operations a direction which might be inter- 
preted as a retreat, he resolved to advance north-eastwards 
towards the Chesapeake. 

Up to this time the British navy had, upon the whole 
controlled the Atlantic along the North American sea-board.’ 
Twkj over D’Estaing had appeared on the coast, to be 
toiled on one occasion by the skill and vigilance of Howe 
and on the other to waste his opportunities in inept,’ 
blundering operations against Savannah. Clinton in the 
north could therefore stdl count upon sending reinforce- 
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ments from time to time to the southern States, and Corn- 
wallis in consequence based his plans upon command of 
the sea, and trusted to shipping to supply him with am- 
munition and equipment, and to supplement the food and 
forage available in the districts which he was to traverse. 
And so it came about that when the British general 
made his way into Virginia early in 1781, he found the 
renegade Arnold there waiting for him with a small force 
which had been detached from New York. La Fayette, 
whom Washington in his anxiety for his native State had 
despatched to the scene, was opposing Arnold, and desul- 
tory operations, not unaccompanied by rigorous reprisals, 
were in full swing. But even when united with some of 
Arnold’s troops, and after receiving further reinforcements 
from the Hudson by sea, Cornwallis was not strong enough 
to carry out an effective campaign in a difficult country 
which was inhabited by an intensely hostile population. 
So that finding himself unable to make any headway, he 
eventually assembled his army in the Yorktown peninsula, 
with his back to the Chesapeake, and there awaited 
developments. 

These developments proved to be entirely beyond his 
control. For Washington had induced De Grasse, with a 
formidable fleet which had been for some months in the 
West Indies, to come to his assistance; he had arranged 
with the French naval and military chiefs a brilliant 
combination of war ; and scarcely were the defensive works 
which the British commander was constructing on the 
Virginian peninsula fit for occupation, when Comwalh's 
found himself surrounded by land and by sea. The Amer- 
ican general, concealing his plans and movements to the 
last most skilfully from Clinton at New York, had trans- 
ferred his land forces round to the Chesapeake. Be Gyasse 
took up position in that great estuary, and obstinately 
*«f«B^ to be lured out of it by Admiral Graves. Corn- 
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largely attributable to the fact that ammunition could not 
be replenished, although the disproportion between the 
British force and that of the allied colonists and French 
was so great, that in an assault Cornwallis’s resistance 
might have been overborne even had this not been the 
case. An army thus isolated does not necessarily succumb 
provided that it has food enough and that it has sufficient 
munitions of war in the magazines; and if it is not called 
upon to fight, a lack of munitions of war, supposing such 
lack to exist, need not make itself felt. 

Before leaving this subject it is worth recalling an inci- 
dent in the early English history, which affords a striking 
illustration of the position in which military forces are 
placed when operating in a hostile country and based 
upon the sea, if their maritime communications come to 
be in jeopardy. Between the tactical conditions of those 
days, whether ashore or afloat, and those of the twentieth 
century there is, it is true, little in common. Social life 
has undergone a complete transformation since that stirring 
age. The theatre of war has changed almost out of recog- 
nition. Out of the England of medieval times has grown 
up a mighty empire. But the story has its strategical 
value still, and its chief episode possesses an interest which 
grows and grows as the years pass by, for it signalises 
the birth of the greatest force placed at the disposal of 
any nation since the decline and fall of Eome — the sea- 
power of this land. 

In the year 1216 the barons of England, weary of King 
John, — of his instability of character and of his uncertain 
temper, — offered the crown to Prince Louis of France. The 
prince arrived on the shores of Kent accompanied by an 
imposing array of knights and men-at-arms, and escorted 
by a fleet under a chieftain who appears to have combined 
the function of pirate with that of dignitary of the church, 
Eustace the Monk. The enterprise was for a time crowned 
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Wallis was first blockaded and tben besieged by a greatly 
superior army, which pushed its approaches with such 
determination that the British troops could only hold 
their ground by dint of hard fighting and heavy expend- 
iture of ammunition. And then, when the situation was 
becoming critical, his gun ammunition gave out. 

The British commander had conducted his defence with 
great spirit. He had made frequent sallies, some of which, 
however, had not been altogether fortunate. He had lost 
heavily, and it is very doubtful if he could have success- 
fully withstood the assault which was impending when 
he determined to capitulate. But had Wellington been 
in Washington’s place he would probably have described 
his triumph as a “damned close thing.” He Grasse was 
very fidgety about his position in these narrow waters. 
Clinton, with 7000 men, was actually embarking to come 
round by sea to the aid of his hard-pressed subordinate, 
and it is difficult to say what might have happened had 
he actually got to the Chesapeake. Maritime command 
was in dispute in the Horth Atlantic, and a highly com- 
plex strategical situation had arisen. But the fate of 
Cornwallis was decided by the fact that his opponents 
had managed to secure naval control actually on the spot, 
and it was the dominating personality and the military 
genius of Washington which governed the issue. He it 
was who framed the plan and carried out its most essential 
details. He it was who was responsible for overcoming the 
greatest difficulties which stood in the way of its effective 
execution. He, by sheer force of character and strength of 
will, overcame the reluctance of his coadjutor He Grasse to 
maintain his station in the Chesapeake, and induced the 
admiral to play the game out to the end. 

The story of Torktown is especially interesting because 
lie disaster to the army based on the sea which found 
its communications cut, appears in this case to have been 
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largely attributable to the fact that ammunition could not 
be replenished, although the disproportion between the 
British force and that of the allied colonists and French 
was so great, that in an assault Corn wallis's resistance 
might have been overborne even had this not been the 
case. An army thus isolated does not necessarily succumb 
provided that it has food enough and that it has sufficient 
munitions of war in the magazines; and if it is not called 
upon to fight, a lack of munitions of war, supposing such 
lack to exist, need not make itself felt. 

Before leaving this subject it is worth recalling an inci- 
dent in the early English history, which affords a striking 
illustration of the position in which military forces are 
placed when operating in a hostile country and based 
upon the sea, if their maritime communications come to 
be in jeopardy. Between the tactical conditions of those 
days, whether ashore or afloat, and those of the twentieth 
century there is, it is true, little in common. Social life 
has undergone a complete transformation since that stirring 
age. The theatre of war has changed almost out of recog- 
nition. Out of the England of medieval times has grown 
up a mighty empire. But the story has its strategical 
value still, and its chief episode possesses an interest which 
grows and grows as the years pass by, for it signalises 
the birth of the greatest force placed at the disposal of 
any nation since the decline and fall of Eome — the sea- 
power of this land. 

In the year 1216 the barons of England, weary of King 
John, — of his instability of character and of his uncertain 
temper, — offered the crown to Prince Louis of France. The 
prince arrived on the shores of Kent accompanied by an 
imposing array of knights and men-at-arms, and escorted 
by a fleet under a chieftain who appears to have combined 
the function of pirate with that of dignitary of the church, 
Eustace the Monk. The enterprise was .for a time crowned 
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with remarkable success. Except at Dover, where the even 
then ancient castle was stoutly defended by Hubert de 
Burgh, Louis carried alb before him in the south-east, and 
having borne down resistance in that quarter, pressed north 
to overcome the disheartened and unwilling forces which 
were gathered there under the banner of Eng John. 

Then suddenly King John died. The barons rallied to 
the cause of his child - successor. The French pretender 
suffered a crushing defeat at Lincoln; and, in the hopes of 
retrieving the situation and of recovering the ground which 
he had lost, he summoned vast reinforcements from across 
the Channel to come to his aid. These assembled at Calais, 
the requisite flotilla for their transport was got together, 
special fighting-ships were collected, and the whole armament 
put to sea under Eustace the Monk. But the passage of the 
imposing armada to the shores of England was not to be 
unopposed. Hubert de Burgh had called upon the seamen 
of the Cinque Ports to gather their ships together, and to 
equip them for the fray. They answered readily to the 
summons of the trusty leader whose defence of Dover Castle 
had marked Mm out as a man for a great crisis. And when 
the French fleet, running towards the North Foreland before 
a fair wind, was well up the Straits, Hubert boldly sallied 
out, tacked across towards Calais to get the weather-gauge, 
and then, bearing down straight upon the enemy, he utterly 
defeated the French — Eustace the Monk himself being among 
the slain. Thus, not only were the reinforcements, which 
Louis' position imperatively demanded, for all practical pur- 
poses wiped out of existence — the “fleet in being" in this 
case actually attacked a military force at sea — but his com- 
munications with France were gravely imperilled. The 
prince therefore gave up the contest, and was permitted to 
withdraw across the Channel by the barons, who were more 
intent upon getting rid of him and upon re-establishing 
order in the distracted kingdom, than upon following up 
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Hubert de Burgh's great naval victory to its strategical 
.eonelusion. ■ 

The limitations of sea-power as regards bringing war to 
an end were pointed out in chap, ix., and the case of the 
French army in Egypt after the destruction of Bruey's fleet 
was cited as an example. It is interesting to note that in 
the cases quoted above to illustrate the danger which an 
army, dependent upon maritime communications, runs in 
the event of the enemy securing naval control, hostile land 
operations have always contributed to bring about the result. 

Prince Louis' endeavour to secure the English crown was, 
it is true, frustrated by the victory of Hubert de Burgh and 
the Cinque Ports’ flotilla in the Dover Channel ; but this was 
only after the pretender had met with a disaster on shore 
and at a time when the military forces of the barons were 
gathering against him. Had Washington not appeared with 
a superior army in Virginia, De Grasse with his warships in 
the Chesapeake would not have obliged Cornwallis to sur- 
render at Yorktown. Ibrahim Pasha need not have abandoned 
his campaign in the Peloponnesus after Havarino, had no 
guerilla bands harassed his forces and thwarted his move- 
ment at every turn. In estimating the influence of maritime 
preponderance over land campaigns, care must be taken not 
to exaggerate its power while realising its possibilities. 

The importance of naval control in campaigns which have conciu- 
territory bordering on the sea for their scene of action can 
hardly be exaggerated. It may govern the whole course of 
the conflict and may decide the issue. One of the chief 
purposes of this volume is to show why this is the case, and 
to examine into the causes of that potent influence which 
maritime command so often exerts over land operations. 

But when considering this aspect of the subject, it is well 
to remember that there are two sides to the question. Look- 
ing at it from the soldier's point of view, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the dangers which sometimes beset troops on 
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board ship from natural causes, and to recollect the extent 
to which embarkations and disembarkations are frequently 
dependent on the weather. The difficulties which are apt 
to arise in selecting suitable landing-places must not be 
overlooked. The delays which are inseparable from a great 
transfer of military force from place to place by sea must 
be taken into account. And the unfortunate position in 
which a military force is likely to find itself which is de- 
pendent upon maritime communications, in case those com- 
munications are cut by the development of superior naval 
resources in the theatre of war on the part of the enemy, 
must not be forgotten. These points have been dealt with 
in this chapter and the preceding one in some detail The 
strategist who overlooks them when sifting problems of land 
warfare in relation to sea -power, may go astray in his 
calculations. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

MARITIME LIKES OF COMMUKICATIOK COMPARED TO LAND 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 

The art of war on land hinges upon questions of communica- 
tions. In popular imagination the military commander is 
ever looking to the front, and contriving plans to beat the 
enemy in battle ; in reality his attention is far more often 
concentrated upon the roads and the convoys and the depots 
behind him. Tactical skill and superior numbers avail him 
little if food runs short or if ammunition comes to an end. 
His army drags behind it a chain which hampers its every 
movement, which saps its numerical strength, and the snap- 
ping of which may mean irretrievable disaster. 

An examination of the distribution of troops at any period 
of a campaign almost invariably discloses the fact that a 
large percentage of the total forces in the field on either 
side is scattered along the lines of communication of the 
contending armies. It is often found to be the case that a 
mere fraction of the total numbers in the theatre of war is 
actually at the front. Even in such a case as the Franco- 
German war, where one belligerent achieved triumphs so 
constant and so complete as to place the campaign in a special 
niche of its own, the victorious side was compelled to main- 
tain enormous numbers of men in inactivity, far away in 
rear of the scene of active fighting, and for purposes of actual 
battle entirely out of the reckoning. When the operations 
cover a vast area of country, the population of which is par- 
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ticularly hostile, a general may in the end find that the 
whole of his men are scattered about in posts in rear of that 
ill-defined line which divides him from his opponent, and 
may find that he has no force left to strike with, or with 
which to parry the blows of his antagonist. 

Soldiers know this well, and they appreciate the causes 
which bring such a state of things about. A commander 
whose communications are absolutely secure, not only from 
the enterprises of an active enemy having forces at command 
capable of making a serious incursion, but also from the acts 
of the people of the country in which the operations are 
carried on, enjoys an enormous advantage. And if those 
communications traverse the sea, and if the sea be controlled 
absolutely by a friendly navy, the result is that his army is 
entirely emancipated from that disintegrating process which 
maintenance of a line of land communications almost in- 
variably brings about. The allies before Sebastopol were 
operating thousands of miles from their bases at home. But 
not a soldier was required to guard that long line from 
Kamish and Balaclava through the Black Sea to the Bosporus, 
and thence through the Hellespont and the Mediterranean to 
the ports of western Europe. The army of invasion was 
massed within a very small area, under the eye of the two 
chiefs, and face to face with the enemy. Wellmgton was 
able to meet Napoleon’s marshals in Portugal practically on 
level terms, and this was because his communications only 
extended a few miles overland, while the rest of the long line 
crossed the sea. His adversaries, Massena and Marmont and 
Soult, on the other hand, depended upon indifferent roads, 
extending back to the Pyrenees, right across Spain. The 
total French forces in the theatre of war were far superior 
to those of Wellington; but so large a proportion of them 
was absorbed in protective duty in rear, that their superiority 
disappeared when the opposing armies met in action. 

A maritime line of communications not only saves the 
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command much anxiety, — it also gives the general 
wfflmSiii. battle. This is one of the 

cations, greatest of the many advantages conferred on the belligerent 
commanding the sea, when conducting a land campaign in a 
theatre of war near the coast : its importance is sometimes 
almost inestimable. 

Moreover, quite apart from the question of the saving in 
troops in rear of the army, communications by sea are often 
on other grounds preferable to communications by land. In 
theatres of war where railways are abundant and secure, 
little difficulty is likely to present itself in maintaining that 
constant flow of reinforcements and supplies and ammunition 
from rear to front, which is essential if troops in advanced 
positions are to be kept efficient and up to strength. An 
army based on London and operating in Yorkshire would 
gain nothing by using a maritime line of communications 
from the Thames to the Humber, in preference to using those 
great arteries of traffic— the Great Northern and the Midland 
and the Great Central railways. But if, on the contrary, 
there are no railways, if roads are bad, if there are unbridged 
rivers to be crossed and mountain ranges to be traversed, a 
line of land communications will bear no comparison, from 
the point of view of convenience, with one of even consider- 
ably greater length by sea. In the old days when military 
forces from England invaded Scotland, their supplies and 
spare equipment were generally carried by sea, the army 
used to be accompanied by a fliotilla, and the line of opera- 
tions almost always followed the coast : even so late as the 
time of Culloden the Duke of Cumberland’s line of com- 
munications, from his base at Aberdeen forward to Inverness, 
was by sea. It was the same when Edward I. was operating 
against Llewellyn in the fastnesses of the Snowdon range : his 
troops were fed by supplies brought up by sea from the 
Dee to the mouth of the Conway. When Cromwell in 1649 
moved south from Dublin intent upon attacking Wexford, 
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which had been a nest for privateers preying upon English 
commerce during the great Civil War, his supplies and siege- 
train were despatched by sea to meet him at the place he 
meant to deal with in his thorough-going fashion. 

Those were days of galleys and sailing-vessels. Steamers influence 
are far more certain and rapid in their movements. Eailways ®2e?tiOT 
are, on the other hand, an even greater step in advance o%"er afioX 
the roads which had to serve for Prince Eugene and for 
Washington and for Suvarof, than is the modern steam trans- 
pore over the class of vessel which conveyed Stanhope’s force 
to Spain or Eochambeau to Newport Bay. Where in the 
present day the theatre of war is a country covered with a 
network of railways, like France or like the older districts 
of the United States, the relative advantage of sea over land 
communications, supposing there to be any advantage at all, 
cannot be so marked as where the operations are taking place 
in a land like Turkey or like the hermit kingdom of Korea. 

It is a question of degree. Even in the opening years of the 
twentieth century there are still many huge expanses of 
territory bordering on the ocean where communications are 
in a most backward state. Land campaigns of the future 
must in consequence be often very appreciably influenced by 
the fact that one belligerent or the other is in a position to 
link his army to its base by sea transport, in place of having 
to trust to an elaborate system of land transport in a country 
presenting obstacles to its movement. 

The value of sea communications was well exemplified Tiie^ 
in the war of 1897 between Turkey and Greece.^ In owic 
that campaign the Turks had a great superiority of force 
on land, but they made no genuine attempt to dispute the 
control of the western JEgean with the Greeks, The Greeks 
were therefore able to convey reinforcements, munitions of 
war, and reserves of equipment by ship transport from 
Athens and other centres, to Thessaly; this was of enor- 
^ See tlie sketch ob p, 186 . 
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moiis ad vantage to. them. ■ The land routes through, the 
northern parts of Greece are few, and are for the most 
part indifferent. It is a district cut up by rugged mountain 
ranges and by deep ravines. There was at the time of 
the war no railway leading from the Morea to the Turkish 
frontier. Had it not been for control of the sea, it is 
doubtful if the Greek army at the front could have been 
maintained, even in that moderate state of efficiency which 
was preserved up to the time of its disastrous overthrow 
at Domokos. 

The sea cannot, of course, be used as a line of communi- 
cations if the enemy possesses a preponderating navy on 
the spot. If a military commander proposes to base himself 
upon a point on the coast, it is essential that the ships 
upon which he relies so absolutely shall enjoy at least a 
reasonable measure of immunity from hostile attack. The 
maritime route must be secured by combatant sea-power, 
unless neither belligerent happens to possess a navy ; other- 
wise the troops may be left without ammunition or desti- 
tute of stores, gaps which occur in the ranks from death 
or wounds or sickness cannot be filled up, and in case the 
theatre of war is unproductive, men and horses are likely 
to starve. The anxiety caused to Wellington by a few 
French and American cruisers and privateers has been 
referred to in earlier chapters. And the case of York- 
town, where the sea communications of Cornwallis were 
completely severed, serves to show the straits to which 
an army dependent on such communications may be 
reduced for want of naval preponderance. The military 
'advantages of the line of communications being a maritime 
line are often very great; but it is essentially a question 
of sea-power. 

During the first few months which elapsed after the 
allied army landed in the Crimea and commenced siege 
operations against Sebastopol, the Eussian control of the 
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Sea of Azov was not disturbed. The action of the allies 
in undertaking a campaign in this great peninsula had 
come as a surprise to the military advisers of the Tsar. 
No magazines of supplies had therefore been organised in 
anticipation of such an eventuality, to feed a great armj 
in the country. Land communications leading from the 
grain -growing portions of the huge empire to the scene 
of action were of enormous length. And the question of 
food might have paralysed the action of the defending 
forces coping with the sudden invasion, but for the failure 
of the British and French fleets to at once force their 
way through the Straits of Khertch. Control of the waters 
beyond made it possible for Prince Mentschikof to draw 
supplies by water from the corn-lands of the Don. And 
the result of this was that, when the belated naval expe- 
dition into the Sea of Azov easily penetrated its inmost 
recesses, vast stores of food had already been collected in 
rear of the Kussian army within the Crimea. “ It was hke 
bursting into a vast treasure-house crammed with wealth of 
inestimable value,” writes a historian of the naval opera- 
tions. “For miles along its shores stretched the countless 
storehouses packed with the accumulated harvest of the 
great corn provinces of Eussia. From these the Eussians 
in the field were fed ; from these the beleaguered popula- 
tion of Sebastopol looked for preservation from the famine 
which already pressed hard upon them.” It was estmated 
that enough corn was destroyed by the allied flotilla to 
supply 100,000 men for four months. But during the 
previous half-year the magazines in the interior had been 
stocked from these storehouses on the shore. The Eussian 
maritime communications were in fact cut too late for their 
severamce to exercise a decisive effect. 

The great struggle between Eussia and Japan in the Far 
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East affords an admirable example of the value of sea 
communications. The facility with which the very heavy 
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ti©iioiiise wastage suffered by the Japanese armies in numerous des- 
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!!i?l*** • perate encounters has been made good, and with which 
cations, wounded have been despatched from the front 

■ to the ease and comforts awaiting them in their island 
home, has been a feature of the campaign. And the plan 
of operations adopted by the Japanese in the opening 
phases of the war shows how correctly had been estimated 
the advantage of shipping over land transport as a means 
of supply. The base in Korea was shifted forward from 
estuary to estuary as the ice melted and the troops ad- 
vanced, till the mouth of the Yalii was at last secured. 
The fundamental principle governing their action was to 
push the maritime line of communications as far forward 
as possible, and to correspondingly reduce the length of 
the land line of communications. It is one of the many 
points which at once arrest attention, when the story of 
the desperate contest in far-off Asia is examined as a 
study in amphibious warfare. 

Russo- As an illustration of the advantages of maritime over land 

Turkish ° 

iYiuSmt- communications in an inhospitable, unproductive theatre of 
ingthis. Eusso-Turkish wars of 1828-29 and of 1877-78 are 

of especial value. A brief sketch of certain phases of those 
memorable campaigns will therefore be useful, before closing 
this branch of the subject. The general course of the opera- 
tions can be followed on the map facing p. 260. In the 
first of these wars Eussia was paramount in the Black Sea, 
as a result of the battle of Navarino, where the destruction 
of the Ottoman fleet had been chiefly the work of the British 
and French squadrons. In the second of the wars, on the 
other hand, Turkey enjoyed practically undisputed supremacy 
in these waters, in consequence of the limits which had been 
imposed upon Eussian naval power by the Treaty of Paris. 
The territories bordering the Black Sea on the west, south, and 
east were, during both of these severely-contested struggles, 
very deficient in communications ; there were practically no 
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railways, and there were very few good roads in those dis- 
tricts. And this was, and is indeed still, especially the case 
in the northern parts of Anatolia and of Armenia, which are 
rugged, mountainous provinces, entirely destitute of navig- 
able waterways, and which therefore place serious difficulties 
in the way of the movement of troops. In both wars, more- 
over, there were fought out two practically independent 
campaigns, one in Europe and the other in Asia. And it is 
especially the operations in Asia which serve to illumine the 
question under consideration, although the course of events 
in Bulgaria and Eoumelia is also instructive. 

In 1828 Eoumania and Bulgaria still formed integral 
portions of the Ottoman Empire ; its frontier in Europe was 
the Pruth. And although Circassia was virtually inde- 
pendent, its coast-line was in Turkish hands. Russia had 
gained a footing in Georgia, but the northern eni}nre was 
stUl shut off from the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea by a 
fringe of Ottoman territory. It is the Asiatic campaign 
which especially well illustrates the question of communi- 
cations. 

General Paskievich, who commanded the Muscovite armies 
in the eastern theatre of war from the outset, contemplated '"Asiii. 
offensive operations of the most uncompromising character. 

A conjunct expedition from the Crimea captured the Turkish 
fortress of Anapa on the coast at a very early stage; and 
about the same time Paskievich’s right wing, pushing forward 
rapidly through the hills from Georgia, compelled Poti, after 
a feeble resistance, to surrender. Thus at the very outset 
of the campaign the Russian army which was to invade 
Armenia established itself on the shores of the Black Sea, 
south of the Caucasus, while the seizure of Anapa gave the 
Muscovite forces a footing at the extreme end of the Cir 
cassian coast. Paskievich’s forces were, as regards numerical 
strength, by no means commensurate with, the latent military 
power of the Russian Empire. His army was small, and m 
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the first iastance it was completely isolated. Bat before 
winter closed in, this dashing, skilM leader had made 
himself master of three important frontier strongholds — 
Akhalkali, Akhalsik, and Byazid ; and he had crowned his 
career of victory by securing possession of the historic 
fortress of Kara 

During this first year of fighting the Eiissian forces in 
Asia had only benefited indirectly from the command of the 
Black Sea. Ko regular line of communications was estab- 
lished from Odessa and Sebastopol and the Sea of Azov to 
the newdy-acquired port of Poti. Immediate use was not 
made of ports which had been captured. But the Sultan, 
on the other hand, was unable to send reinforcements from 
the Bosporus to Trehizond by sea, owing to Eussia’s naval 
preponderance. The very ill -prepared Turkish army in 
Armenia depended for its line of communications on bridle- 
tracks leading for hundreds of miles through a wilderness of 
hills, and crossing numerous rivers and watercourses by fords 
which were often impassable. Its communications traversed 
territory infested with robbers and marauders, whose respect 
for the soldiery of the Caliph varied with the strength of the 
convoy escorts, and with the size of the detachments pro- 
ceeding to the front through the little-known tracts where 
these freebooters held almost despotic sway. 

But in the west, on the other hand, the Eussian campaign 
had been by no means a success. So unfortunate had been 
his experiences on the Danube, that the Tsar was intent 
on retrieving the position in the theatre of war where the 
question of triumph or failure must exert more influence on 
public opinion than anything likely to occur in a remote 
corner almost unknown to civilised Europe, and he there- 
fore devoted little attention to the doings of his doughty 
general in the Asiatic hills. The Sultan, on the contrary, 
was justified in viewing the course of military events in 
Bulgaria with some complacency; but the fall of Ms line of 
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strongholds on the borders of Armenia, and the acquisition 
by the enemy of a firm footing on the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, gave him good grounds for alarm. As a con- 
seqitence the Porte made great efforts during the airtumn 
and winter to push up reinforcements towards Erzerum 
by land. , 

“ In consequence of the attitude of the Tsar, Paskievieh 
had to content himself with modest additions to his strength. 
But the Russian accessions came by sea from the northern 
Black Sea ports to Poti, they suffered little wastage in 
transit, and they underwent no special hardships by the 
way. 'in the meantime the Turkish troops, on their long 
march through the defiles and mountains of Anatolia and 
Armenia, dwindled unaccountably away: some were mas- 
sacred by tribesmen, others deserted, others again fell sick. 
So that when operations were renewed in the spring of 1829 
the numerical odds were not so uneven as might have been 
expected; and, thanks to maritime command, Paskie\'ich 
was well supplied with munitions of war, and was at the 
head of an efficient, well-equipped army. Of this he made 
the most. Eor, manoeuvring his forces with consummate 
skill, he utterly defeated the Ottoman forces opposed to him, 
he thrust his army forward to the gates of Erzerum, he 
planted the standard of Russia on the citadel of the Armenian 
capital, and he had pushed a portion of his troops on to 
within sight of Trebizond when hostilities were brought to 
a conclusion by the peace of Adrianople. 

It is no discredit to Paskievieh that his brilliantly sue- 
cessfui campaign was in reality the result of command of 
the Euxine. His prompt seizure of Poti at the very outset 
of the war was the cause of his being able to bring sea-power 
into play. But for the reinforcements and supplies and 
warlike stores which he was able to draw direct across 
the Black Sea from the magazmes and arsenals of Odessa 
and Sebastopol, his genius for wax alone would not have 
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in Asia. 


enabled him to fight so successful a campaign against very 
superior forces. His land line of communications through 
Georgia, and over the Caucasus, and across the steppes to- 
wards the Don, was of such length, and its security was so 
precarious, that, even had the Tsar been far more intent upon 
achieving success in Asia than he actually was, little could 
have reached the theatre of war in Armenia by that route. 

In the later war of 1877, the situation in Asia at the 
outbreak of hostilities was very different from what it had 
been fifty years earlier. Prussia had during that half cen- 
tury firmly established herself in Circassia and Georgia. 
There was a good road over the Caucasus. And within the 
limits of Transcaucasia was to be found at least a fraction 
of the stores of warlike material, and at least a proportion 
of the depots of food and forage, which were requisite if that 
province was to be a base for a great army. Turkey on the 
other hand enjoyed on this occasion the advantage of control 
of the Black Sea, and was in a position to make Trebizond 
a base. Prom Trebizond a comparatively speaking short 
line of land communications led up to Erzerum and Kars. 
But the great development of communications within the 
Eussian Empire made the broad strategical conditions of 
the struggle very different from that of 1828-29. It had 
become possible to move troops from the heart of the huge 
State to its far-off extremities within a reasonable time. 
And as there was no comparison between the total military 
resources which the Tsar could place in the field and those 
at the disposal of the Sultan, victory in Asia was a mere 
question of sustained effort. 

The Armenian campaign, howev,er, opened most inaus- 
piciously for the Muscovite forces. Under the skilful leader- 
ship of Mukhtar Pasha the Turks drove the invaders back 
in confusion, and arrested the tide of Eussian conquest 
almost before it had begun to fl.ow. But no attempt was 
made to follow up this triumph. A long pause ensued, 
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which the invaders employed to good purpose in pouring 
reinforcements over the mountains into Transcaucasia; 
while their opponents, supine as is the wont of the Oriental, 
rested on their laurels. When fully prepared, the army of 
the Tsar pressed forward again in overwhelming strength, 
captured Kars by a fine feat of arms, and had advanced up 
to Erzerum before the peace of San Stefano put an end to 
the war. The Turks had been so hard-pressed in Europe 
that no troops could be sent to help Mukhtar Pasha; the 
maritime line of communications did not therefore benefit 
them in the same way as it had benefited their hereditary 
foe fifty years before in the same theatre of war. The 
struggle of 1877-78 in Asia does not, in fact, illustrate the 
value of a line of communications across the sea as strikingly 
as that of 1828-29, because the side which enjoyed the benefit 
of maritime command was beaten. But had the Russian 
navy been supreme in the Black Sea in the later war, as it 
had been in the former one, Mukhtar Pasha would certainly 
not have been at the head of an army in the vicinity of 
Kars capable of resisting the original Russian army of in- 
vasion in the early days of the campaign. His forces would 
have been numerically inadequate, and they must have 
lacked almost everything required to make an army an effi- 
cient fighting machine. He could not have hoped to inflict 
upon the forces opposed to him the somewhat humiliating 
reverse which he actually did inflict. 

In Europe the war of 1828-29 naturally followed the coast- 
line in consequence of the position of Russia on the Black m Europ®. 
Sea. Possessing the initiative, Russia selected the theatre 
of operations. The invading army was during the first year 
under the veteran Wittgenstein : it proved to be ill-organ- 
ised, and it was badly handled by a commander whose hand 
had lost its cunning. After crossing the Danube it worked 
down parallel to the coast as far as Varna, making Kimtenji 
and other points on the shore farther south successive bases. 

K 
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In the interior it met with little encouragement; and its 
campaign would have been disastrous but that, before winter 
set in, it managed to capture the important stronghold of 
Yarna, and thus to secure a valuable maritime base for the 
future. But its efforts were upon the whole crowned with 
little success, and at the close of the year Wittgenstein with- 
drew baffled behind the Danube. 

The possession of Yarna proved, however, invaluable the 
following year, when a stronger and better equipped army 
under a most capable and resolute chief. General Diebich, 
pushed into Bulgaria. Diebich’s campaign was a master- 
piece of bold and skilful strategy. The Turks were com- 
pletely out-manceuvred by the Kussian leader, who first 
defeated them in Bulgaria, and then, securely based on the 
sea, turned the line of the Balkans and captured Eourgas. 

based on that useful harbour, the invaders pressed on 
to Adrianople, and thence proceeded on their progress to- 
wards Stamboul, having interposed themselves between the 
Ottoman army in Bulgaria and the heart of the Sultan’s 
dominions on the Sea of ]\Iarmora. It looked for a brief 
space as if the cross of St Andrew was to be planted in the 
capital of Othman and Soliman the Magnificent. But under 
the circumstances the Porte hastened to make peace. The 
Sultan readily acquiesced in the Kussian demands, wdiich, 
although onerous, were not unreasonable considering the 
measure of the successes which had been gained alike in 
Europe and in Asia. 

In 1877-78 the Kussians, aided by the efficient military 
forces of Koumania, advanced in Europe by quite a differ- 
ent line. They crossed the Danube with their main army 
at Sistova and operated towards the Shipka Pass. Erom 
the outset its command of the Black Sea was of great assist- 
ance to the Turkish army assembled about Shumla and 
inasmuch as its main line of communications ran 
• and for a long time the hosts 
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of the Sultan held their antagonists fast in Bulgaria. But 
the invaders enjoyed a great superiority of strength, and 
after encountering some serious reverses and being cheeked 
for many months, they disposed of Osman Pasha at Plevna 
and forced their way over the Balkans, compelling the 
Turkish forces in eastern Bulgaria to abandon that country 
and to hasten by sea to the vicinity of Constantinople. The 
Prussian armies, greatly diminished in strength by losses 
in action and disease, and by the drain of a long line of land 
communications, advanced to the gates of the capital, and 
there they compelled the Sultan to make peace. They had 
achieved a striking success; but in spite of preparations on 
a •weat scale for a struggle long foreseen, of starting upon the 
great venture with a powerful army deliberately coBected 
on the Ottoman borders, and of railway communication 
which led back from the frontier to the great centres of 
population, of wealth, and of food-supply in the interior of 
Lssia, the generals of the Tsar had found the approach 
from Bessarabia to the Golden Horn a task of uncommon 
difdculty. And the campaign, as a whole, contrasted very 
unfavourably with that of Diebich, who had taken the field 
with far less numerical superiority over the foe, but who had 
been able throughout to base his plans on a maritime line 

of commuBicatioii. , 

That power of shifting the base of military operations from Power 

point to point which control of the ten may give, has W 

alrea-ly illustrated by the Japanese plan of action lu Korea 
in the early part of 1904. This was also well shown by the 
Itussian campaign in Europe in 1828-29, Kustenji, Varna, 
and Bourgas successively becoming bases for portions of the 
army of invasion. But the most striking example of this is 
the weU-known case of Wellington's transfer of base from 
the coast of Bortugal to Santander, when he made his great 
advance to the Pyrenees in 1813. The long hue of commum- 
tofaons back to lisbon had become a senous encumbrance, 
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Sherman 
in Georgia 
and the 
Carolinas. 


and the distance which had to be traversed over indifferent 
roads by somewhat inefficient transport had begun to make 
the replenishment of stores a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Quite apart from the benefits to be expected from establishing 
a base so much nearer to the immediate theatre of operations, 
this new line of communication brought part of Wellington’s 
forces into a secure position on the fiank of Joseph Suona* 
parte’s army, and to this in great measure was due the 
extraordinarily decisive character of Wellington’s triumph 
at Vittoria. The days of retiring before superior strength to 
the security afforded by the shores of Portugal were over. 
“That country,” says Napier, “ was cast off by the army as a 
heavy tender is cast from its towing-rope, and all the British 
establishments were broken up and transferred by sea to the 
coast of Biscay.” 

Another notable example of maritime communications 
permitting a military commander to transfer his base by 
sea from one point to another in a theatre of war, in further- 
ance of his general plan of campaign, is supplied by the 
march of Sherman’s army from Georgia towards Virginia 
in the closing days of the great War of Secession. The 
general direction of operations can be followed on the map 
facing p. 244. 

Sherman, having advanced from the Mississippi basin 
through Confederate territory, had reached Savannah, and 
was resting his forces after their dashing campaign in the 
environs of that southern city, when he was summoned to 
come to the aid of his commander-in-chief Grant, before 
Eichmond. There was some talk of his proceeding by sea— 
which it will be remembered was under Federal control, — but 
Sherman preferred to move by land, being anxious to make 
the presence of an enemy felt in the Carolinas, which had 
up to that time escaped serious invasion. It was, however, 
impossible to march along the coast, victualling from ships 
at the numerous petty ports which existed. Charleston had 
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to be avoided. The shore districts of South and Jvorth 
Carolina are low-lying and swampy, presenting great diffi- 
culties to the movement of an army. It, moreover, was part 
of the plan to devastate the country traversed, and the tracts 
near the sea were not sufBciently populous or well-cultivated 
to make this process a very damaging one to the enemy. 
Sherman therefore moved by Columbia and Oheraw. But 
an auxiliary force was despatched by sea to Wilmington to 
establish a base at that port, and to open up communications 
with Goldsboro, where the main army was to pass. The 
commander of this force, Schofield, found the Wilmington- 
Goldsboro line unsuitable, and so he moved on by sea to 
ISTewbern in Pamlico Sound. From there a conveniently 
short line of communications was opened to Goldsboro, so 
that when Sherman reached that place he found himself 
with a new and convenient base for further operations. It 
was, however, very soon after this that Grant at last over- 
came the stubborn resistance of Lee in his lines of Eichmond 
and Petersburg, and that the remnants of the famous army 
of Virginia, retiring on Lynchburg, were surrounded and 
compelled to surrender. This practically brought the war 
to an end, so that Sherman’s fresh maritime base was only 
for a short time brought into play. 





THE principles of strategy, wherr illuBtrated 
diagrams, do not present a very fj^y h 

xnetbod of examining into the groundwork ^ 

war on land is indeed nowadays somewhat out of dat 
But the form of frontiers, the direction taken 
of communications of one army operating m ^ “ 
compared to the direction taken by the line of commun - 

cations of the army opposed to it, the 

one body of troops measured in a straight line from t 

objective as contrasted with the distance ^ 
that objective, -all these have an important bear ^ 
question of the liberty of action conferre y ^ ^ 

upon military force. The great principle of acting on 
“interior lines” is applicable to amphibious warfare to au 
even more remarkable degree than it is ® ° 

purely land warfare. Maritime command tends ^ 
LcepLnal measure, to the military commander who can 
upon its possession, that invaluable possession in war 
-TeTnitiat J And all these points will be passed m 
review in this chapter, in their application to the inter- 
dependence between land operations and naval pre^nder- 
ance, which forms the subject-matter of ™ 

. The works of Jomini, and of Hamley, and of other write s 
on the art of war, who have examined into the prmoipl 
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and the application of strategy, have demonstrated the 
extent to which the course of war may be influenced by 
the direction followed by the frontier between the bellig- 
erent states. They have explained the effect of angular 
frontiers, of salients and re-enterants, and of rivers and 
mountain ranges which so often represent the border line 
between belligerent states. It is only in modern times 
and in little-known regions that the mathematical line has 
come to be accepted as a demarcation between territories 
under separate government. The frontiers of France, of 
Holland, of India, and to a certain extent of Canada, are 
angular and tortuous. Frontiers following an even moder- 
ately straight line are the exception rather than the rule. 
They not unusually run along natural geographical features, 
which twist and turn in all directions. And the result 
is that well-marked salients and re-enterants are to be 
found everywhere, the strategical bearing of which is well 
known to the military expert. 

It is the same in the case of the coast -line of most 
states. Vast promontories occur, and pronounced gulfs and 
bays. And while the irregular line followed by the frontiers 
between adjacent states seldom approaches the degree of one 
state encircling the other, there are many countries, putting 
islands out of the question, which are nearly surrounded 
by the sea— Spain, Denmark, and Korea are examples of 
this. When a belligerent State which has lost command 
of the sea has a coast-line possible of approach by hostile 
force, that coast-line becomes the frontier or portion of 
the frontier between it and the State with which it is at 
war. Thus in the old days of war between England and 
Scotland, when the southern kingdom almost always pos- 
sessed maritime control and was able to land troops in 
the Firth of Forth or elsewhere at will, the geographical 
border-line ran from the Tweed to the Solway; but the 
strat^ical frontier might almost be said to have coincided 
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with the outline of all Scotland. In the War of Secession 
the military frontier of the Union ran from within the 
State of Missouri to the Chesapeake; hut the military 
frontier of the Confederation ran from within the State 
of Missouri, by the Chesapeake, right round the Atlantic 
coast and the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas. Tor 
this reason the actual shape of the coast-line, the question 
whether there are promontories, extensive gulfs, and so on, 
may become of transcendent strategical importance. 

It often happens in the case of land frontiers between 
countries which are at war, that these follow a natural 
feature which offers a serious obstacle to the passage of 
armies. Such obstacles find their counterpart in the cliffs 
and shallows often found round the shores of a maritime 
state. Considerable stretches of the coast-line of a country 
are often virtually unapproachable. Therefore the points 
where a hostile military force may manage to effect an en- 
trance from the sea are sometimes few and far between. 

But it is rarely the case that a State is encircled or 
nearly encircled by the territories of another. Many States 
are, on the other hand, encircled or nearly encircled by 
the sea. Therefore it may be said, speaking in very general 
terms, that a maritime country is, as a rule, worse situated 
to repel invasion from over the sea than a country^ is 
which has only to repel invasion by land. The coast-line 
of France is longer than its Belgian, German, Swiss, Italian, 
and Spanish frontiers added together. Between the length 
of the coast-lines of Italy and Greece and Scandinavia, and 
the length of their land frontiers, there is really no com- 
parison. Insular powers like the United B.ingdom and 
Japan have no land frontiers at all. 

Acute salients, where the territory of one belligerent juts 
right into the territory of the other, are unusual in war, «“»- 
although they are not unknown. The northern end of 
Hatal in 1899-1900 presented such a salient. A British 
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force posted at Newcastle was liable to be cut ott trom 
tbe south by Boer commandos crossing the frontier, either 
from the Orange Free State or from the Transvaal, or from 
both. This created an abnormal situation; but conditions 
analogous to this often present themselves in the case of 
a country with an extensive coast-line. A German army 
invading' Jutland might have its communications cut by 
military forces landed on either side of Schleswig, and a 
British army operating in Devonshire might be cut olf 
from the rest of the kingdom by forces landed either in 
the Bristol Channel or in Dorset. The salient land frontier 
does not necessarily place the troops within the salient at 
a strategical disadvantage ; because they may be in a position 
to strike, and there are two different directions in which they 
can strike. But the army in a salient girt by the sea cannot 
from the nature of the case strike if the enemy has com- 
mand of the sea, and it is therefore of necessity strategically 
in a bad position. From the point of view of the belligerent 
possessing maritime control, the fact that the coast-line of 
the opposing side presents a salient is necessarily a point 
to the good. 

But it is the same when the coast-line of the enemy is 
re-entering instead of salient. A military force on board 
ship off the mouth of the Thames, and meditating a descent 
on English soil, can take its choice of landing on either 
side of the great re-enterant. It can attack Essex, or it 
can land in Kent. But the defending forces in Kent and 
Essex are in a very different position strategically from 
that enjoyed by the Boers when grouped along the borders 
of the great re-enterant which their frontiers formed 
around Natal, for they do not in any way threaten the 
communications of the enemy. The army operating from 
the sea, in fact, necessarily enjoys the strategical advant- 
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The operations at the extreme end of the toe of Italy 
in 1806 illustrate the strategical advantage enjoyed by 
the side commanding the sea when the military forces of 
the enemy are operating in a great promontory or salient. 
The French armies had overrun nearly the whole continental 
part of the kingdom of ISTaples, but the British fleet and a 
British army still secured the island of Sicily'. Sir S. Smith, 
the naval commander, made some raids on the coasts of 
Naples, which, however, had little effect; and it was there- 
fore decided by him, in concert with the commander of 
the army, Sir J. Stuart, that a descent in force should be 
made upon the coast of Calabria, The landing was suc- 
cessfully carried out, and its strategical effect was im- 
mediately made manifest; for the French general, Pteynier, 
who was on the shores of the Straits of Messina, found 
his communications threatened, and he promptly marched 
northwards. The result was the battle of Maida, in which 
British soldiers met and completely defeated a superior 
force composed of the veterans of Napoleon; and the 
French forces, out-manceuvred strategically and overthrown 
in action, were compelled to abandon the whole of the toe 
of the Italian peninsula in consequence. 

It has been pointed out above what an advantage an 
aroiy proposing a descent on the shores of some gulf or 
hay enjoys. Assuming a hostile expeditionary force to be 
on board ship in the Bristol Channel, it can strike either 
at South Wales, or else it can aim its blow at Devonshire 
and Someraet. It can, in fact, act on “ interior lines. ^ Bat 
, the army meditating a descent may in reality be said to 
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have the power of acting to a certain extent on interior 
lines,” whatever shape the coast-line may take. L nless the 


country which is acting on the defensive against over-sea 
attack happens to be especially well provided with com- 
niunications, a hostile military force threatening a descent 
upon one point of the coast can almost certainly be more 
rapidly transferred to another point of the coast, than the 
troops destined to ward off the attack can be moved to 
meet it. This does not take into account the element of 
surprise, nor the fact that the attacking army possesses 
I the initiative : even assuming that the defenders have 

;i; ascertained the new point which the adversary is going 

I to make his objective, the adversary will probably win 

I the race to the spot. 

I To a. Still, this does not by any means follow as a matter of 

I a course, even supposing the land communications to be in- 

f Sepend^ing different. There must be loss of time in a landing even 

I Tinder the most favourable conditions. The distance by 

mSn'cT’ land may he very much shorter than that by sea, as for 
disposal instance, supposing that a hostile army meditating the in- 
"ng^idl. vasion of Scotland were to appear in the Firth of Forth, 
and that that army were then to be moved round by sea to 
the Clyde. But when the coast -line is approximately 
straight, and when the inland communications are reason- 
ably efficient, and when the actual distance from point to 
point measures some scores of miles, everything is in favour 
of the army on board ship as against that waiting for it on 
shore. 

Thus a division of all arms off Barcelona faced by a de- 
fending force of the same strength on the coast should be 
able to get to Gibraltar Bay, and should be on shore, before 
the bulk of the defending troops from Catalonia could arrive 
■ on the scene. The division would in all probability only 

have to deal with the leading detachments of the enemy on 
'I' its arrival; this of course leaves the question of surprise 
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entirely out of the question. In actual practice the aspect 
of affairs would be completely transformed by the fact that 
the commander of the army at sea would have the initiative, 
and that he would be able to keep his plans and movements 
absolutely concealed from the defenders. Were such a case 
to arise in war, the Spanish troops in the north would not 
begin to move to the new point of danger till the expedi- 
tionary force had made its appearance there. It is im- 
portant that it should be understood what an advantage an 
army on board transports enjoys, in the all important respect 
of time, under normal conditions over that on shore, when a 
sudden transfer of force from one theatre of war to another 
is to take place. 

The early days of the Crimean War afford a particularly The^moje^ 
good example of this. When the allies, assembled at Varna, 

. decided to make their descent upon the shores of the Crimea example, 
and to attack Sebastopol, the Eussian army, which at an 
earlier date had advanced to the Danube and had under- 
taken the siege of Silistria, had already fallen back into 
Bessarabia. The arrival of the French and British armies 
in Bulgaria, the loss of the command of the Black Sea, and 
the threatening attitude of Austria, had combined to force 
the Tsar to abandon all idea of an offensive campaign in 
the Balkan peninsula. Apart from Mentschikof’s array 
already in the Crimea, there were only available m the 
European theatre of war the troops which had been with- 
drawn from Koumania, and which at this time were in 

Bessarabia and about Odessa, 

The allies began landing at Old Fort on the 14th feeptern- 
ber, defeated Mentschikof’s army at the Alma on the 19th, 
and on the 26th reached Kamish and Balaclava, havmg the 
previous day passed just in the rear of the Eussian tos 
withdrawing eastwards from Sebastopol The siege of the 
fortress commenced, and it was prosecuted during cto er 
without serious interruption, except on the 25th when the 
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Eussian field army advanced from the east and was repulsed 
in the action of Balaclava. But all this time a large part of 
the army in Bessarabia was moving round by land to the 
vicinity of the threatened stronghold, and six weeks after 
the battle of the Alma these troops began to arrive at the 
decisive point. In the early days of November vast rein- 
forcements were arriving near Sebastopol from the north, 
without the allies being aware of it, or at least without their 
appreciating the great access of numerical strength to the 
enemy which had come upon the scene. On the 5th Novem- 
ber the Eussians attacked in very superior force ; but they 
were defeated in the hard-fought battle of Inkerman, thanks 
to the stubborn resistance of the British soldiery and to the 
cordial co-operation of the French after the battle developed. 
And thus a remarkable combination of war was frustrated. 
Allowing for the descent upon the Crimea being in some 
sense a surprise to the Eussians, and for the delay in getting 
the forces gathered about the Dniester into movement, the 
allies gained more than a month in time over them. The 
battle of Inkerman was not indeed fought for nearly 
two months after the expeditionary force left Varna. The 
rapidity of the Eussian march from Bessarabia to the vicinity 
of Sebastopol has, moreover, always been regarded as a fine 
feat of endurance, although the movement was to some 
extent accelerated by the use of country carts to carry a 
proportion of the men. 

The strategical principle of “interior lines” has been 
referred to above. In war on land this principle is especi- 
ally applicable to the case of one army in a central position, 
operating against two or more armies separated from each 
other by such a distance that they cannot afford each other 
tactical support. The army in the centre can deal with 
those opposed to it in detail, by bringing superior force to 
bear first against one of the hostile forces and then against 
another. The usual procedure is to “ contain ” the divided 
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..bodies of the enemy with detachments, and to reinforce tlie'^.e ' 
cletaelimeiits from a central reserve from time to time for a 
decisive stroke. Napoleon’s famous campaign of 1814, and 
the operations of Lee in Virginia in 1862-63, are among the 
most striking examples of the application of the principle of 
'interior lines’^ recorded in history, and their inain iiicideiiis 
are w*ell known to all students of the art of wav on laiicL 
But a moment’s consideration will show that this same 
principle can be put in force, in what is in reality the 
same way, by the commander of an army operating in 
a theatre of operations adjacent to the coast against 
divided hostile forces, provided that he has transports at 
his disposal and that he is backed up by a navy wliicli 
contro.l.s the sea. 

Numbers of instances of .military forces in possession of iiinstra^ 

... _ ■ . . . ■ . ■ „ tionsuf 1 

maritime command putting the principle in force could be appiica- 

quoted from history. In the wars between Eussia and the p^f^u! 
Ottoman Empire, which have so often presented the feature 
of two separate and wholly distinct campaigns owing to the 
theatres of operations being divided from each other by the 
Black Sea, transfers of force from side to side of the great 
sheet of water have frequently taken place. In 1828 a con- 
siderable body of Eussian troops, after capturing Anapa on 
the Circassian coast, was shipped across to Bulgaria, and 
arrived at a most opportune moment to assist in the siege of 
Varna. In 1855 Omar Pasha’s Turkish army was moved by 
sea from tlie Crimea to the Asiatic theatre of war, and was 
landed at Eedoute Kale on the east coast of the Black Sea, 
with the idea of trying to save Kars by threatening the 
Eussian rear. The campaigns on the Danube and in the 
BnlVans have, however, been generally so wholly distinct 
from those in Armenia, the distance apart has been so great, 
and interior communications have been so defective, that the 
principle of acting on “ interior lines ” has scarcely been put 
ip force by the belligerent commanding the Black Sea in 
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these recuTring conflicts, to the same extent as it has in 
many other great theatres of war. 
suMman For such is the liberty of action conferred upon an army 
“ by control of the sea, that to turn the principle of “ interior 
lines ” to account it is not essential that the ocean shall actu- 
ally, in a geographical sense, intervene between the two 
separate theatres of land operations. During the Eusso- 
Turhish war of 1877 the Sultan had not only the armies of 
the great northern Power to deal with, but he was also 
harassed by the levies and guerilla bands which his revolted 
provinces, Servia and Montenegro, could bring against him. 
The Montenegrins, a hardy race of warrior hillmen, were 
especiaUy troublesome. So bold and aggressive was their 
attitude that it required a considerable army to hold them in 
cheek. But when the Eussians, after crossing the Danube, 
pushed forward suddenly to the Balkans, the Porte realised 
that its mountainous Adriatic dependency was of secondary 
importance, and that it must be left to its own devices. This 
liberated a force of many thousand men under Suliman 
Pasha : they were promptly shipped round from the Gulf of 
Cattaro to the ./Egean, were landed at Enos, and were thrust 
northwards to confront the enemy in the Shipka Pass. A 
great transfer of force from the theatre of war in Monte- 
negro to that in Bulgaria was in fact effected, and it was 
effected with little difficulty and in a very few days. 
Examples During the South African War the power of transferring 
soSh**® military force from one point to another by sea, on the prin- 
War““ cipie of “ interior lines,” was used on two occasions which are 
worth recalling. 

After the relief of Ladysmith, General Hunter’s division 
was moved down by train to Durban. There it embarked, 
and was transported to East London and Port Elizabeth, 
1 whence it was moved up by train to reinforce the main army 

under Lord Eoberts in the Orange Free State. Thanks to 
-■ command of the sea, it was possible to transfer this consider- 
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able body of troops from tie Jfatal theatre of war, which had 
assnmed a secondary importance, to that which was to be the 
principal one in the British plan of campaign for the future. 

In the closing days of the war the somewhat desultory 
operations in Cape Colony were enlivened by the Boer and 
rebel commandos concentrating unexpectedly in Kamaqua- 
land, in the north-west corner of the country. They cap- 
tured some of the mining centres in that remote region, and 
besieged the principal one — Ookiep. The country between 
Namaqualand and the more developed districts, where the 
British troops were mainly operating, is so destitute of re- 
sources and of water that the relief of Ookiep by a force 
traversing this arid tract would have been almost impractic- 
able with the resources available. But a column was sent 
down by train to Cape Town from the interior of the colony, 
was shipped with some other troops to the coast of Narna- 
qualand, and this force had little difficulty in succouring the 
beleaguered settlement. 

A very remarkable example of the value of maritime 
command to an army under certain conditions, and of the 
extraordinary liberty of action which the army may derive 
from it, is supplied by General Sherman's famous march 
from Atlanta to the Georgian coast As an episode of war, 
it stands almost alone. There is no modern parallel for a 
great army abandoning its communications completely, and 
striking ofif across country as a huge flying column to seek, 
a new base 250 miles off. The Americans are justly proud 
of the achievement The Federals at the time regarded it 
as an extraordinary exploit of war, and held it to be 
the incident reflecting the greatest credit on their arms 
and leadership of any operation throughout the war. But 
when it is dispassionately considered, the memorable march 
through Georgia does not appear to be so brilliant an exploit 
after all 

■ Sherman, coming from the basin of the Tennessee (the 
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map facing page 244 illustrates the strategical situation), 
had fought his way to Atlanta from the west in spite of 
strenuous opposition on the part of a Confederate army 
under Hood. Hood then suddenly moved round the Federal 
flqntr and threatened their communications leading hack into 
the Mississippi basin. The Union commander had no choice 
open to him except to conform his movements to those of the 
enemy, unless he could find a new base and then let Hood 
do his worst in rear. He remembered that friendly ships 
were blockading the coast, and that if^ he reached the 
Atlantic shores he would regain touch with the magazines 
Ind arsenals of the north. He knew that he could feed his 
troops on the fertde country which he would traverse, pro- 
vided that he made no halt. So he started off for &ava,nnah, 
left his opponent to his own devices groping about in the 
southern Alleghanys, and arrived on the sea-coast, having 
encountered no appreciable opposition, and having left the 
mark of ruined homesteads and devastated fields upon the 
State of Georgia, which up to that time had enjoyed almost 
complete immunity from invasion. Sherman’s march to the 
sea was a remarkable operation of war, rather on account of 
its novelty than of the intrinsic difficulties involved in its 
execution. His action in the matter was perfectly natural 
to a man so fully alive ‘to the broad principles which govern 
the art of war; and it appears to have been the case that the 
distinguished general formed a sounder estimate of the char- 
acter of his exploit after it was over than the bulk of his 
countrymen, who overrated its difficulties and who exagger- 
ated its importance. 

command Another respect in which maritime command confers an 
extraordinary advantage upon the chief of an army carry ing 
ojj military operations near the sea is, that he will geneially 
a secure line of retreat if overwhelmed on land. This 
permits him to dispose the forces under his orders in posi- 
tions which might under other circumstances expose them to 
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disaster.. It justifies liis acting with a vigour and boldness,- 
which, under the ordinary conditions of war on land, might 
gravely imperil the safety of his army. And it affords him 
a fair prospect, even if his plan of campaign in the interior 
should miscarry and if he be compelled to fall back upon the 
sea, of being able at least to maintain a grip upon one small 
portion of the theatre of military operations, with a view to 
future events. ■ 

The best example of this is afforded by Sir J. Moore's sir x 
famous campaign in the Peninsula, the story of which, told 
in so interesting a form by Xapier, is kiiowm to most 
British students of military history. ■ Moore's dispositions, 
his strategy, and his conduct of the memorable retreat to 
Coruna, have been sharply criticised. There are certain 
incidents in connection with the operations which even 
warm admirers of the gallant general find it difficult to 
wholly excuse. But his bitterest detractor cannot deny that 
Ms combinations exerted a tremendous influence over the 
course of Napoleon's one campaign in Spain, that he com- 
pelled the greatest master of the art of war of modern times 
to abandon well-considered projects and to conform to his 
movements, and ,that he has left a mark upon one of the 
most striking pages in military history which time will not 
obliterate, and which neither the advance of technical science 
Bor the changes constantly taking place in tactics can ever 
wipe out. 

Moore had advanced in a north-westerly direction into 
Spain from Lisbon, in conjunction with a detached force from 
Comfia. Napoleon had fought his way to Madrid ; he had 
established himself there, was -oiiganising the country as a 
dependency of his throne, and in pumuance of his plans Ms 
detached armies were pushing their successes ail through 
southern Spain. The French superiority of force over the 
tlEes was very great, the situation somewhat critical Moore, 
after a pause, suddenly thrust his forward to a point 
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seriously threatening the enemy’s communications with the 
Pyrenees, and thereupon Napoleon turned on him. A retire- 
ment to Lisbon was out of the question, but the British army 
was nearer to several points on the coast than the French 
army and it had got the start. There followed the retreat to 
Coruiia, and the pursuit by the main French army under 
Soult through the mountains of Leon and G-alicia. This drew 
a large fraction of the forces engaged in overcoming Spanish 
resistance, away from Madrid, away from the basin of the 
Tagus, and into a rugged sterile territory, the occupation of 
which was of little practical advantage to a military force 
employed in subduing a nation in arms. Moreover, Moore, 
at bay, with his back to the sea, defeated Soult ; and although 
its commander lost his life, the British army sailed away 
from the Peninsula having completely out-manoeuvred one 
of far greater strength, and having suffered relatively much 

less serious losses than the enemy. 

The northern coast of Spain is, it must be remembered, 
very wanting in sheltered harbours. All this took place in 
the depth of winter. The Bay of Biscay is noted for its 
stormy seas. Moore’s liberty of action was therefore far 
more restricted than would usually be the case when a 
general, who is threatened by superior force so placed that 
it cannot intercept but can only pursue, finds himself 
obliged to retreat to the coast with the assurance that 
once on board ship his army will be safe. 

An army It does not necessarily follow that an army which is thus 
rewlatto compelled to fall back to the sea-coast, has no option except 
oMdMt ^0 retire to its ships and to abandon the point of embarkation 
enemy. On the contrary, once it has reached the coast, 
the army will generally be strategically and tactically in a 
particularly strong position. It cannot be surrounded. Its 
fla-nlcs are secure. Its communications afford the commander 
no anxiety. It wffl be shown in the next chapter how a 
military force which is based on the sea, and which is assured 
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of iBaritime command, may sometimes wear a powerM op-,V 
ponent down, and may gain the political ends for which the , ' 
campaign has been undertaken, without committing itself to ■ ■ 
any serious operations in the interior. In the short narrative 
of the campaigns of the great American Civil War given . 
further on, it will be seen how McClellan, cut off from one. 
maritime base as Moore was cut off from - the lower Tagus, 
marched like Moore to a new point on the coast. But 
M'Ciellan, when he found himself on the coast, held his 
ground : he did not promptly embark his army, abandon the 
point of embarkation, and quit the theatre of vrar. 

But it is the possession of the initiative which in reality cnusmajM! 
gives to the military commander who is based on the sea, and 
who is confident in possession of sea- power, Ms greatest tSi7ad. 
advantage. It is the initiative, and what that involves, the iSfila. 
which affords him to the greatest degree that liberty of action 
admitted to be of such incalculable value in all combinations 
of war. The sea has been well likened by Mahan to a great 
common. Once a fleet of transports has quitted harbour it 
can move in any direction, and it can appear at any point on 
the coast of a region where military operations are in pro- 
gress, or are in contemplation. 

The general awaiting a hostile descent upon the shores of 
territory which he is charged to defend, can only guess 
where the blow will fall. He must judge from what he 
knows of the various localities on the coast, which point the 
commander of the hostile army is likely to choose for dis- 
embarkation, He must, from the few signs which may be 
vouchsafed to him, interpret the objects and aims which the 
adversary has in view. Even if he drives the enemy back 
into his ships after a victorious campaign, the enemy may 
appear again at some other point, and his task begins al 
over again. In purely land operations the opposing sides 
are compelled to follow certain routes, the time that each 
army will take to get to some i^rfeular place can be esti- 
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mated by the staff of the other, each learns the direction 
which the other is following by means of reconnaissances, by 
means of intelligence communicated by spies, from prisoners 
captured, and by circumstantial evidence which comes to 
hand from various sources. But all trace of a hostile army 
when at sea is likely to be lost for the time being. It may 
be known perfectly well that it has started on its voyage. 
The time which it may be expected to take to reach any 
point can of course be calculated. But the spot which it is 
making for can only be conjectured ; if there are many such 
spots it is impossible to be prepared at all; and till the 
transports appear in the offing and the hostile landing begins, 
all is doubt and tension and uncertainty. 

Enemy In the early days of the Eusso-Japanese war the army 
X"" holdincr Manchuria and parts of northern Korea was for long 
SaWn kept in complete suspense as to what was to be the line of 
operations which the Japanese would follow, although these 
were all the time completing their arrangement and were 
concentrating their forces. The Due de Eichelieus expedi- 
tion to Minorca in 1756 came as a complete surprise to the 
garrison of that island. Kelson was entirely in the dark as 
to Kapoleon’s destination when the great expedition em- 
barked at Toulon. When the objective of an expeditionary 
force proceeding over-sea has been studiously kept secret, it 
has almost invariably achieved at least an initial success, 
provided always that it has escaped the perils of the ocean 
and that it has met with no mishap at the hands of a hostile 
navy. And the following story is worth recording as show- 
ing the importance of not merely keeping the destination of 
the army hidden from the adversary, but also of actually 
deceiving him with regard to the objective which is aimed at. 

Lord St la 1798 Lord St Vincent was contriving a descent upon 
Minorca from Gibraltar, the preparations for which could 
“ not be whoHy concealed. It was known that there were 
plenty of troops at Barcelona, but that the garrison of 
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Minorca itself' was weak, and that 'the defences in Port 
Mahon were in, disrepair. If the Spanish Government were 
to guess that the enterprise .was destined against the peace 
of the Balearic Islands, it was practically certain that siif- 
icieiit reinlorcements ■would be sent from Catalonia to 
niiable the commandant to offer a stout resistance, aiiil tliat 
steps would moreover be taken to mount guns on the cniin- 
bling battlements of Fort St Philip, an.d to lay in food in 
anticipation of a possible siege, v , .It was therefore given out 
at Gibraltar that the armament in p.rocess of organisation 
was destined for some place in the east. ' Abundant supplies 
for the troops were shipped on the transports. The force — 
by no means a large one — was ordered to embark as soon as 
the supplies were all on', board. "':■ And at las't, after a long day 
of bustle and bard work, it had been actually arranged that 
the expedition was to start upon, the morrow, when, late at 
night, there burst upon St Vincent and the governor 
OTIara, engaged in final conclave, a bearer of ilPtidings in. 
the shape of an excited, breathless, and perplexed town 
major. A Spanish spy, he said, had been detected in the 
fortress, but was still at large. What was to be done in this 
distressing emergency ? 

The ** Old Cock of the Eock/* as OTIara was called ia 
barracks and by the British community generally, was for 
seizing the inconvenient intruder at once. But the admiral 
look another view. **Let him be/* said he, *^he may be 
useful ** ; and a sergeant was sent speeding to the residence 
of the agent^victualler to summon that functionary and to 
bring him to the convent forthwith. The agent-victualler, 
exhausted after a rare day*s work, had retired to his well- 
earned rest, his labours finished, the armada ready. But in 
spite of his lamentations to the sergeant, he was roused from 
his slumbers, was brought round to the governor’s house half 
awake, was there told that the authorities had changed their 
minds and had resolv^ to send eighth months* provisions 
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for the force instead of provisions for only a year, and was 
peremptorily informed that they must somehow he got on 
hoard next day. He urged that there were no more supplies 
available in store, but was directed to seize whatever could 
be found in the place. He declared that there would be no 
working-parties, but St Vincent rejoined that he must then 
impress" the Jews. He protested that he had no boats, but 
this, like every other argument, was overborne by the master- 
ful admiral. Then the agent-victualler rose to the occasion 

thing was urgent, he resolved that he at least would 

do his share,— and at dawn of day there was such a hubbub 
on the wharves that all Gibraltar rang with it from the 
Moorish Castle to Buenavista. Stores were ransacked, boats 
were impressed, Jews were coerced. Everybody who was 
not pulling at an oar, or handling a barrow, or staggering 
under a well-filled sack, was looking on, and advising, and 
wondering 5 and in the thick of it all were Lord St "V incent, 
and the governor, and the spy. All day long the turmoil 
continued, till late in the afternoon the flotilla weighed and 
stood across towards Ceuta and the African coast, following 
the natural course for a voyage to the east. And while the 
agent- victualler, prostrated with mental and bodily fatigue, 
w°as that night sleeping the sleep of the just, the spy, un- 
molested by provost-marshal and unchallenged by sentinel, 
had slipped out of the fortress, and was posting through the 
defiles of Andalusia towards the capital. 

The news which he imparted to his employers was of 
the most satisfactory and reassuring character. It was true 
that those grim red war-dogs of the Eoek were meditating 
mischief as had been reported, but this time it was someone 
else’s turn. They had strained every nerve to get a year 
and a half’s supplies on board the transports carrying the 
force which had been mustering for some enterprise. This 
army was evidently going to seek the bubble reputation in a 
far-off eastern scene of action— in Egypt maybe, possibly in 
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Syria, in the Ionian Islands as like as not Its intentions 
and its destination were now merely of academic interest to 
the ealalMros. There was no necessity for a display of that 
energy which is so distasteful to the Spanish temperament, 
and which is so inconvenient to a country of failing financial 
resources when it involves the laying out of money. 

A few days afterwards the British expedition appeareil 
suddenly on the coast of Minorca. The arrangements for 
disembarkation were admirably carried out. Such resist- 
ance as there was, was speedily overcome. And within a 
week the whole island and the fine harbour of Port Mahon 
were in the hands of the force which bad started from 
Gibraltar apparently on some oriental mission bent, that 
force not having lost one single man in gaining the rich 
prize. 

On the occasion of the first start of the allied expedition 
destined for the Straits of Khertch, from near Sebastopol, 
the armada at first sailed off in the direction of Odessa. 
And when a landing is intended at any point it is indeed 
a very common practice for a feint or feints to be made 
at other points. The whole expedition is sometimes in 
the first place brought to anchor at a locality where there 
is no intention of making the real descent; a show of 
disembarking troops is made so as to deceive the enemy ; 
and then, while the defenders are hastemng to the scene, 
the fiotilla proceeds to sea again. When the Japanese in 
1895 made their descent on the coast of Shantung to 
attack Wei-hai-wei, they first made a feint at a town on 
the coast seventy miles wmt of the fortress; and they 
then steamed off to the real landing-place twenty miles 
to the east of their objective, having by their ruse drawn 
off a great part of the Chinese trcK^pa in the province to 
the wrong point 

When Louis IX was at Cyprus, preparing to descend 
upon the delta of the Nile, ha spread the reiM>rt in his 
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Import, army that he' meant to land at Alexandria: in consequence;::: 
?oSceai- of this he found when he arrived at Damietta, the placet' 
ZSln! which he had 'selected for disembarkation, only a coiiiparr:: 
atively speaking small force of Saracens to oppose Mm, 
The advantage of deceiving the enemy is so obvious, and 
the conditions so often render such deception particularly 
easy, that it is strange that precautions of this kind slioiilci 
ever' be neglected. And it is still more strange that cases 
should have occurred where the whole design has been 
allowed to leak out beforehand, and where the enemy has 
been forewarned, not only of a descent being intended, but 
also of the place where the descent is to take place. An 
English spy in 1757 prepared the French for the con- 
templated enterprise against Eochefort, for which such 
costly and elaborate preparations were made, and which 
ended so ignominiousiy. And the case of Tollemache s 
attack on Brest in 1694 is even more remarkable. 

The attack There was no real attempt at concealment on that occa- 
?ni^^ 94 .* sion. The objective was known to numbers of people in 
London. The preparations were of the slowest and most 
deliberate kind. Louis XIV. was early apprised of what 
was ill contemplation, and was given ample time to send 
reinforcements to the stronghold, and to have the defences 
placed in good repair under the eye of the great Vauban 
himself. There was treachery no doubt, and in this Marl- 
borough was apparently to some extent implicated. But 
the catastrophe which overtook the rash and impetuous 
Tollemache was probably not attributable to deliberate 
treachery on the part of those in high places in England , 
and there is no evidence which will bear examination, to 
justify Macaulay*s famous denunciation of the greatest 
soldier of the time: While the Eoyal Exchange was in 
consternation at the disaster of which he was the cause, 
while many families were clothing themselves in mourning 
for the brave men of whom he was the murderer, he re- 
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paired to Whitehall; and there, doubtless with that grace, 
that nobleness, that suavity, under which lay hidden from 
all observers a seared conscience and remorseless heart, he 
professed himself the most devoted, the most loyal of all 
subjects of WiUiam and Mary.” The truth is that Marl- 
borough’s letter to the exiled James was only despatched 
on the very eve of the departure of the expedition from 
the south coast, and it cannot possibly have influenced the 
issue of the fight in Camaret Bay. Whatever chance 
Tollemache may ever have had of achieving success, was 
thrown away when his destination became common talk 
many weeks before he ever started. The lesson to be 
learnt from this memorable incident is that all the ad- 
vantages which an army enjoys when making a maritime 
descent upon an enemy’s shores, are thrown away unless 
the objective is kept a secret. The benefits arising from 
possessing the initiative disappear. The undertaking loses 
the character of a surprise. The foe is found prepared 
and in the right place. And if the project be not aban- 
doned. as Tollemache’s counsellors urged him to atendon 
his attack on Brest when the reception which the French 
had prepared for him became manifest, one of the mrat 
difficult of operations of war has to he ventured upon, an 
operation which modern tactical conditions have rendered so 
difficult as to make it virtually impracticable landing from 
OB board ship ia face of the eBemy. 

The war on the Pacific coast of South America, which 
lasted from 1879 to 1881, affords a very remarkable illustra- cw-nd 
tion of the Hberty of action enjoyed by the Power com- 
manding the sea, when, owing to the nature of the country 
miHtary movements are restricted hy topographical and 
geographical conditions, and when, on the other hand, the 
territories of the belligerents offer a great extent of coast-line 
for attack. Chili and Peru present somewhat peculiar geo- 
graphical features. Both are States with a long seaboard, 
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offering many possible landing-places to the enterprise of 
an expeditionary force contemplating invasion. And so a 
brief account of what occurred will help to disclose the 
relations which establish themselves between military opera- 
tions and maritime command in a certain class of theatre 
of war. 

Chili in this war had Bolivia as antagonist as well as Peru. 
The narrow strip of territory belonging to that inland re- 
public, which came down to the sea at that time, at the out- 
set separated the two main combatants. Chili, and the greater 
and most prosperous portion of Peru, may be described as 

a comparatively speaking narrow 
strip of country lying between 
the great range of the Cordilleras 
and the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean. From the main mountain 
chain huge spurs jut out towards 
the coast, forming rugged barriers, 
which separate from each other 
the basins of the rivers flowing 
down from the watershed of the 
Andes, and which render move- 
ment from one basin into another 
a matter of serious difficulty. The 
result is that the routes of communication from valley to 
valley do not run by land, — they run by sea. Transverse 
roads and tracks are few. And the movements of armies 
for any considerable distance parallel to the coast -line 
must inevitably be slow and tedious, where it is practicable 
at ail. The northern end of Chili in 1879 — its frontier 
was extended after the war — was extremely mountainous, 
and certain portions of the maritime tracts of Peru are 
almost a desert. The geographical and topographical con- 
ditions made it obvious, when the rival republics embarked 
on the conflict, that the question of naval supremacy would 
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be a factor of paramount importance in deciding the issue; 
and the course of the struggle proved unmistakably that 
this was the case. 

It took some months for the Chilian warships to overcome 
the resistance of the well-handled, but much inferior, Peru- 
vian navy ; hut during this time the mEitary forces of the 
southern republic were being collected at convenient ports, 
ready for action. The difficult nature of the country near 
the frontier made any invasion of Bolivia from Chili almost 
impracticable ; but as vsoon as maritime command was 
assured the Chilian army embarked, put to sea, and made a 
descent upon the fertile district of Tarapaca, situated about 
200 miles to the north of the frontier and immediately north 
of that small strip of Bolivia which then - came down to the 
coast The resistance of the Peruvian forces on the spot 
was speedily overcome, and a firm grip was laid upon the 
smiling province. , Then the army re -embarked and de- 
scended afresh upon another populous and productive dis- 
trict about 100 miles farther on, and dealt with it in the 
same fashion. The Peruvians could not tell where the 
blows would fall, and they could not have concentmted 
troops to ward the blows off even if they had guessed the 
enemy's objectives. Local forces actually on the spot did 
their best to contest the occupation of their soil; but they 
were necessarily outnumbered, and they never had any 
prospect of effectually beating the invaders off. 

Finally, after some delay, the Chilian army embarked a 
third time, and it landed on this occasion at two different 
points not far from the Peruvian capital Lima. The defend- 
ing forces were necessarily somewhat scattered, having mtny 
points to watch. Bolivia was far to the south, and could 
give no help. Considerable bcnlies of Peruvian troops had., 
as might have been expected, b^n retained in what was 
obviously the most important |K)rtioii of the country, and 
had been concentrated at the |N>inl- likely to prove the 
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final objective of the triumphant foe. But even these were 
unable to resist the Chilian advance for long , Lima vas 
taken after severe fighting; and Peru had no option except 
to sue for peace, beaten down and trodden underfoot by the 
combination of sea-power and land-power which the southern 
republic had thrown into the scale. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the Chilian naval and military leaders had had the 
game absolutely in their own hands from the moment that 
their maritime supremacy was assured. Their opponents 
had never had a chance ashore, although in actual military 
strength the antagonists were by no means ill-matched. 

In 1859 Napoleon III. resolved upon aiding Sardinia in 
the conflict impending with Austria, the confines of which 
empire then extended north of the Po as far as the Ticino, 
and thus included the provinces of Lombardy and Venetia. 
There is a sketch of northern Italy on p. 313. France was 
separated from the theatre of war in the basin of the Po 
by the great Alpine chain, which in those days had not yet 
been pierced by the Mont Cenis railway. Only two good 
carriage-roads led over the lofty range, and it therefore 
formed a very serious obstacle to the concentration of the 
French army in Piedmont. But the allies held undisputed 
command of the Mediterranean. Large bodies of French 
troops were therefore embarked at Marseilles and other ports 
of Languedoc and Provence, and were conveyed to the Italian 
Eiviera by sea. There was railway communication north- 
wards from Genoa, and by this route masses of troops were 
rapidly poured into the plains of the Po— troops which would 
have been seriously delayed in reaching the scene of action 
had the movement been confined to the Alpine passes. 

The direction naturally taken by these French forces in 
their advance was moreover very advantageous to the allies. 
The Austrian army on the Ticino automatically fronted to 
the west, and its line of communication ran from west to 
east. But the army advancing from Genoa threatened the 
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left flank of troops moving forward from Milan towards 
Tnriiij and it to a certain extent menaced their eomiiiiini- 
catioDS through Lombardy. The result was that tlie Austrian 
invasion of Piedmont came to an abrupt halt at its very out- 
set, that the allies became at once the assailants, and that the 
battle of Magenta was won by Prance and Sardinia with an 
army equal to that opposed to them. But for control of tlie 
sea the advantage in numbers must have been on the side of 
the Austrians till a later date. 

The peculiarity of the campaign on the shores of the Simth 
Pacific, of which the outline was given above, is that the nature 
of the country almost forbade purely land operations. Tiie al- 
ternating hill-ranges and valleys, the tracts of desert, and the 
enormous distances to be traversed, would have made it almost 
impossible for the Chilian army to penetrate far into Bolivia 
or Peru by simply marching northwards across the frontier, 
or conversely for the military forces of the allied repuldics to 
carry out a decisive campaign by moving across the riiountains 
southwards into Chili Similarly in 1859 it was the Alps 
which made the sea - route from French ports to Genoa of 
such importance. But cases have often occurred in war 
where advance by land through maritime tracts of country 
has been difficult or impossible, not so much because of 
topographical features as because of the presence of formid- 
able bodies of hostile troops which bar the way. At Ther- 
mopylffi it was not the defile itself, but the presence of the 
laceclemoniaiis in the defile, which checked the Persian host, 
and had the attendant flotilla been present on the spot the 
invaders could easily have turned the defile by embarkiiig 
some detachments and landing them in rear of the defenders. 
This is another form in which command of the sea may 
confer liberty of action on a military commander, and an 
instance of such a transfer of force in later times is woitli 
recording. 

■' la the course of the Carlist War of 1836 the forces of the 
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Pr6t6Bd6r iiiv6st6d the town of Piibao, wiiiCii lies in the 

province of Biscay a few miles from the sea. Its relief 
became a matter of urgent importance, and to effect it the 
daring and skdful government general Espartero collected 
at Santander, which lies on the coast some 
and advanced by the shore route, 
off inland by the road which led direct 
to the beleaguered town. There were 

with the move- 
But the Oarlists 


The 

attempted 
relief of ■ 
Bilbao. , , 


a small army 
distanco to the westj 
intending to turn 
from the sea up 

British warships on the coast co-operating 
ment, and maritime command was 
despatched a force to meet the relieving army, and this force 
was foimd strongly entrenched in a formidable position 
blocking the way along the coast. An attack on it, placed 
as it was, could only have proved successful at great loss of 
life, and the attempt might easily have proved a disastrous 
failure. Espartero therefore embarked the greater part of 
his troops, moved them by sea to the mouth of the valley 
leading up to Bilbao, thus effectually turning the position 
which the enemy had taken up, and landed them success- 
fully before any Carlist forces could assemble to oppose him. 
The relief failed on this occasion, but the operations none 
the less show what advantages the side commanding the sea 

possesses in a case of the kind, 
i The purpose of this chapter has been to demonstrate how 
great a liberty of action the commander of an army may 
Ljoy who is supported by a preponderating navy, and who 
is operating in a theatre of war adjoining the sea. It has 
been explained why it is that, when a body of troops 
destined for an attack upon the coast-line of an adversary 
rvn 'hnard shin and annroachina the scene of action, the 
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over-sea expeditionary force can conceal its projects to tht- 
verj^ last iBoment, and can deceive the adversary by feints 
and ruses to an extent rarely practicable in operations taking 
place entirely on land. It has been pointed out that a 
military force operating in a maritime country will generally, 
if strategically worsted during the course of the caoipaign, or 
if threatened by very superior bodies of hostile troops, have 
a safe line of retreat to the coast in some direction or other. 
The extent to which the great strategical principle of interior 
lines ” is applicable to amphibious warfare has been discussed. 
And Sherman's march through Georgia, and the overtlsrow 
of Peru by the Chilian land and sea forces, have been cited 
to illustrate what enormous advantages armies may derive 
from maritime command. 

: In no great war since the downfall of Ifapoleoii has the 
inluence of sea-power over the course of ■ the conflict on 
shore been depicted so vividly and from so many diffei*eut 
points of view, as in that desperate struggle for the pre- 
servation of the Union, which devastated great portions of 
the United States from 1861 to 1865. An oatline account 
of the operations in and around Virginia during those 
momentous years, which are of unique interest, will serve 
as an instructive epilogue to the chapter. 


In the War of Secession the Federal side may te said, for 
all practical purposes, to have enjoyed undisputed comiiiaml 
of the sea. As can be seen from the sketch, Virginia is a 
maritime state bordering on the great inlet of the Chesapeake 
with its many minor estuaries and creeks. At the time of 
the war it was a territory with comparatively speaking few 
roads, it was by no means thickly populated, and it therefore 
formed a theatre of war not very well adapted for the man- 
mu wring of great armies in the field. Just as Washington 
was the capital of the Korthem aide, Richmond became to all 
intents and purposes the fcKJUS and nerve-centre of the South. 
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And the great campaigns which have immortalised the names 
of Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and of the nltimate victor 
Grant, were fought for the possession of what was merely 
a large country town, which, prior to the outbreak of hostil- 
ities,'" possessed little more than local importance. The 
Potomac formed the frontier between the contending forces. 
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For tlie campaicrn of 1862 General M'Clellau was Tilace.1 campaian 

of I 

at tlie head of the Union army destined to subdue Tirgiiiia. 

He decided to base his plan of operations upon sea-power^ 
anil to attack from the Chesapeake. He was, however, much 
thwarted in Ms designs by the apprehensions of the Federal 
Government as to the safety of WasHngton* And so it came 
about that w^hen he landed at Fort Monroe^ it was only with 
a portion of the total forces detailed for the Virginian cam- 
paign, His arrangements were, moreover, for a time dis- 
located by the presence of the famous Confederate iroiiclail 
Merrimae in the estuary of tlie James, wliich he had hoped 
to dominate with vessels of light draught. His advance was 
extremely slow, tlie general line running past Yorktown 
and along the York river or estuary of the Panmnky, a 
stretch of water which ■ the Federal navy was able to con- 
trol. At last, however, his base was established near 'White 
House, and from there he commenced Ms final advance on 
Eichmond, ■ 

But stirring events had occurred in the north-west. Stone- 
wall Jackson from the Shenandoah valley had completely 
out-manceuvred tlie Federal forces operating in that quarter 
and in front of Washington, He had suddenly moved south- 
east, and ap|>earing unexpectedly on the Chiekaliominy, had 
joined with Lee in front of Eichmond. The united Con- 
federate forces turned MUlellaMs right flank, cut him oif 
from Ids l^ase at Wliite House, hustled him southwards, and 
the Federals might have suffered a disaster which would 
have thrown the ignominious affair of Bull Eua entirely into 
the shade, had not in the meantime the Merrimm been 
destroyed (as has been already mentioned on p. 136), and 
had not the estuary of the James thus come under control of 
the gunboats of the Hortk M‘Clellan fell back to Malvern, 
and there, with his back to the water, stocn:! his ground. 

Thanks to maritime command, he was able to effort his 
retreat in a direction widely dive.ifent from hk original line 
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of commimications, to form a new base, and to establisH 
himself in security on the sea-shore.^ 

The Washington Government were bitterly disappointed by 
this untoward ending to their strenuous effort. It was there- 
fore resolved to leave McClellan on the James, and to push 
forward a strong force under General Pope from the Potomac 
by the Manassas line. Lee thus found himself between Pope 
and M'Clellan in a position to act on interior lines, and he 
made briUiant use of this great opportunity. He left a force 
to watch M'Glellan and fell upon Pope, driving him back in 
utter confusion towards the Potomac. Then, following up his 
victories with the resolution and promptitude characteristic 
of the highest type of soldier, he crossed the frontier line at 
Harper’s Perry and invaded Maryland. But their control 

of the Chesapeake saved the situation for the Federals. Por 

when Pope was defeated, M'Clellan, with a large part of his 
force, was hastHy brought round by sea from the James to 
near Washington, and so Lee found himself confronted on 
the Antietam by an army which was too strong for him. The 

engagement proved tactically indecisive, it is true. But the 

Confederate chief gauged the strategical situation too clearly 
to indulge in any illusions, he withdrew into Virginia, and 
the campaign of 1862 closed for the time being. 

After a pause, during which Lee withdrew practically 
unmolested to the vicinity of the Eapidan, the Federal 
forces, now under General Burnside, advanced to the upper 
Eapahannock. From there they attempted a flank march 
round Lee’s right. The result was the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, in which the army of the Union was again disast- 
rously defeated. But the strategical result of the victory 
of the South was small, for Acquia Creek offered Burnside 
a fresh d’ajpptii on the water. And during the winter 
months the two armies faced each other on the Eapahan- 
nock, the Federals based on the estuary of the Potomac. 
rfTSesf", Early in the spring of 1863 the Northern army, under 
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the command of a new general, Hooker, crossed the Eapa- 
hannock ■ But the venture merely .led to another mortify- 
ing reverse, for Hooker - was completely defeated at Clian- 
cellorsville, an action ever memorable because during its 
prognress Stonewall Jackson received the wound whicli cost 
liim his life. ■ Hooker fell back again across the river. 
Lee now, however, resolved to. carry the war into Penn- 
sylvania; he put' the Confederate forces in motion, and, 
making a flank .inarch , to the north -■west, he crossed the 
Potomac a second . time ' at Harper’s Ferry.. The ntiiiost 
alarm prevailed at Washington and in' the Union States 
generally, when it was found that; the ' army .of Virginia, 
under its illustrious chief, was in Maryland. ' Every nerve 
was strained to assemble an ove.rpowering army to stay the 
advance of the formidable Confederate leader. ■ Troops were 
gathered from all sides. The forces from the Rapahaiinoek 
were hastened by sea to Washington, and were hurried 
north, and a great battle was fought at Gettysburg, in 
which Lee, decidedly outnumbered, was beaten and was 
forced to retreat. He succeeded, however, in withdrawing 
his troops to the upper Eapahannock with little loss other 
than that suffered in the most severely-Kiontested combat 
of the war. 

No further operations of great interest occurred in Vir- 
ginia in 1863; but the Federal cause was now strongly 
in the ascendant in the west. The capture of Port Hudson 
and Vicksburg during the summer gave to the Northern 
side complete command of the Mississippi. Their superior 
resources, coupled with the incalculable advantage they 
enjoyed in possessing the command of the sea and in 
being thus in a position to blockade the hostile coasts, and 
added to the power of harassing the enemy’s extensive sea- 
board by maritime descents, was slowly but surely placing 
the forces of the Union in a dominating p<?sition, and assur- 
ing them of ultimate succw. During the winter the army 
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destined to invade Virginia from the Potomac was care- 
fully organised, was adequately equipped, was swelled to 
a total which it had never attained in the days of M'Clellatt 
or Pope or Hooker, and was placed under the command 
of the famous soldier to whom the Federals mainly owed 
their triumphs in the west. General Grant. 

Grant advanced in 1864 by the time-honoured Manassas 
line, with the avowed intention of fighting lee whenever 
he could, of crushing the Confederates by superior force, 
and of wearing their resistance down by the process of 
attrition. Manoeuvring constantly by his left, he worked 
round from the estuary of the Potomac to that of the 
Eapahannock, thence to that of the Pamunky, and finally, 
keeping his back constantly to the sea, he reached the 
James, after many encounters in which Lee invariably 
displayed consummate art and kept the enemy at bay, but 
which seriously diminished the numerical strength of the 
Confederate forces. Grant’s huge army astride of the 
James, with a secure base and in a position to receive 
a constant flow of reinforcements by sea from the north, 
had commenced a kind of siege of the entrenched camp of 
the Secessionist forces gathered about Petersburg aud Pdch- 
mond, when an unexpected incident occurred which was to 
demonstrate the extraordinary liberty of action sometimes 
conferred on military forces by maritime command. A 
Confederate force suddenly came down the Shenandoah 
valley, crossed the Potomac, and made a dash for Wash- 
ington. The capital was in a panic, the Government in 
a state of consternation. But a force which had just 
arrived from Hew Orleans by ship to reinforce Grant, was 
promptly sent on up the Chesapeake and Potomac to the 
scene of danger. Grant put some of his own troops on the 
James on board transports and hurried them round to Mary- 
land. Control of the sea, as at the time of the Antietam 
and of Gettysburg, saved the situation for the Union, and 
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tbe raiding force, confronted by a far superior army, hast- 
ened back to the Shenandoah valley whence it had so 
suddenly come, foiled in its design. 

The vastly superior army of Grant was face to face with The end. 
Lee's ever-dwindling force all the winter, and for months 
was unable to make any headway. But early in 1865 the 
end came. Sliemian's victorious operations in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, the Federal successes in the basin of ttie Mis- 
sissippi, and the exhaustion of the Confederate resources in 
men and money and material, had toH their tale, and had 
made tlie cause of the South a hopeless one. So that when 
Grant peiietrateil the lines of Petersburg, forced his antag- 
onist back towards the west, and enveloped the remnants of 
the famous army of Virginia at Appotamox, Lee had no 
course open to him except to surrender, and this brought 
the struggle Lo an end. , 

Over and over again the genius of Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson and the devotion of their troops had combined to 
overthrow the Federal armies on the battlefield, but these 
had always been saved from irretrievable ruin by their com- 
mand of the sea. When the vastly superior resources of the 
Horth had rendered a repetition of the Confederate triumphs 
of Manassas and Chancellorsville impossible in Virginia, and 
when the struggle became merely one of wearing down the 
weaker side, the great army of Grant was supplied and re- 
freslied with ease by ships coming from the Potomac^ from 
Baltimore, from New York and from Boston, bearing men 
and munitions of war and food and foraga When in the 
earlier days Lee had, once and again, crossed the border-line 
and invaded the territory of the Union, maritime control had 
on each occasion enabled the scattered Federal forces to act 
m interior lines and to concentrate to meet him in superior 
strength at the threatened point. And when the CJonfecier- 
ates made their last des|»iriiig attempt to dash at Washing- 
ton from the Shenandimh valey, a tumim of form by sea, 
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causing little inconvenience elsewhere and carried out with- 
out the least difficulty, again brought the raiders up short, 
and compelled them to hasten back to their own territory. 

“He that commands the sea,” says Bacon, “is at great 
liberty, and may take as much and as little of the war as he 
will.” The truth of this is written down in the military 
history of maritime nations. Given naval preponderance 
and an enemy possessing territory which can be approached 
by sea, and military force can be brought into play with an 
immunity from undue risks and a freedom as to choice of 
objectives and direction of attack, which is very rarely to be 
found in purely land warfare. The story of Moore in the 
Peninsula, of M'CleUan on the James Eiver, of the Crimean 
War and the numerous struggles between the Eussian and 
Ottoman empires around the Black Sea, of Sherman’s famous 
march to the coast, and of the war between Chili and Peru, 
are, after aU, merely fresh illustrations of a strategical prin- 
ciple which dates back to the days of Darius and to the 
great campaigns of antiquity fought out round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. These modern incidents of war merely serve to 
endorse the teachings of wars dating back to an epoch long 
before gunpowder was thought of, and long before even sails 
were used in ships except as an occasional auxiliary to the 
bondsmen straining at their oars. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE m\M TVmcn maritimk command may dive an army 

Ul'ON COAST DISTRICTS, EVEN TVHEN THE ENEMY IS THE 
STRONCER IN THE THEATRE OF LAND OPERATIONS. 

In no strategical situation are the relations between mari- Power 

■' wW'Ch 

time preponderance and military operations more likely to 
be emphasised, than when a nation possessing , a - piedoni- 
inant navy is maintaining a grip upon some locality or SSast” 
district on the enemy's coast Amphibious force may under ^^*^*‘**^* 
such conditions exert an extraordinary intiuenee over the 
course of the struggle as a whole. And this same principle 
also holds good where the belligerent controlling the sea is 
holding on with a land army to soma maritime tract within 
Ms own territory, the rest of which, or considerable portions 
of the rest of which, are in hostile occupation. 

The tactical and strategical advantages enjoyed by a mili- 
tary force operating with its back to the sea, in possession 
of a suitable port, and fortified by naval power, are immense, 

The flanks are secure. Eetreat in case of reverse is assured, 

There can be little or no anxiety as to supplies. Friendly ^blfg 
warships may be able to afford assistance m actual battle. 

Some of the most protracted sieges in history — that of 
Ostend by the Spaniards which lasted from 1502 to 1505, 
and the great siege of Gibraltar of much later date, for 
instance — have been fought out under these conditions. 

And if the side which is maintmniu^ its footing in virtue 
of maritime command is in so favourable a position, the 
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The lines 
of Torres 
Vedras. 


adversary will obviously be compelled to put forth great 
efforts to gain the upper hand ; for when one army is from 
the tactical and strategical point of view decidedly the better 
placed, that opposed to it cannot hope for victory unless it 
represents a force stronger in numbers, in armament, or in 
quality. 

No better example of this can be quoted than tlie case of 
Torres Vedras. When Wellington fell back to his famous 
lines in 1810, his army was practically safe once it was 
within them. The position was natui’ally one of great de- 
fensive strength. The flanks were secured by the estuary 
of the Tagus on one side and by the Atlantic on the other. 
The harbour of Lisbon afforded an ideal anchorage for 
transports and for freight-ships. The Trench armies under 
Massena and his brother marshals were, on the other hand, 
operating far from their base, and were campaigning in a 
country which was infested with guerilla bands and w'hich 
had been stripped bare of supplies. Their communications 
were of great length, and were very far from secure. Merely 
to have driven the British army out of its fine position, a 
great superiority of force actually on the spot would have 
been indispensable; but, in addition to the troops at the 
front, an immense expenditure of detachments along the 
routes leading back to the Pyrenees was the inevitable 
consequence of the strategical situation. Wliile "Wellington 
was resting his relatively insignificant army on the shores 
of Portugal in anticipation of another campaign, he was all 
the time wearing out the vitality of a host numerically far 
superior to his own, and was producing in it that process 
of wastage which saps the power of a military force in war 
when casualties from exhaustion and disease cannot be made 
good. He, in fact, was treading his opponents down by doing 
nothing. And there is perhaps no portion of the military 
career of the great Duke which more clearly proves Ms 
claim to be accounted one of the foremost of the masters 
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of tlie art of war, than the period of the Pemnsular struggle 
when liis operations were wearing their least active appear- 
ance. The traditions of British strategy were totally opposed 
to the course which he adopted. His plan of campaign was 
in defiance of all precedent. It sounded an absolutely new 
note . in . the military history of his country. . 

At the time when Wellington constructed the lines of Britigii 

_ . ... - ' .. ©v«r*»«a 

Torres Vedras no nation could lay claim in raoderii times exiwcii- 
to SO illuminating a record of military operations based on 
the sea as England. For a century or more British forces 
had been making descents on hostile shores in the Slediter- 
ranean, in South America, in the Low Countries, almost 
everywhere in fact where there was an enemy to be founri 
But with a very few noteworthy exceptions the story of 
these' exp'editions ■ had been always the same. The ariny ■■ 
carnej and saw, and went away again. These undertakings . 
had almost invariably been signalised rather by fickleness of 
purpose than by duration of efifort Peterborough's brilliant 
exploits during the War of the Spanish Succession, the snaps 
at the French coast instituted by Pitt during the Seven 
Years' War, the expedition to the Helder in 1799, the 
operations in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies about the 
time of Maida,“these and many other British campaigns 
had all presented very similar features. When the enter- 
prise had been deliberately set on foot with the actual 
conquest of territory and with its subsequent retention in 
view, as for instance in the omcs of Wolfe^s campaign on 
the St Lawrence and of the attacks on the islands of 
Minorca and Martinique, the o^rations had sometimes 
been conducted on sound strategical lines. But where the 
object had merely been to injure the enemy in a rnilitsiy 
sense, the combination of land- and sea-power had Beldoni 
been turned to account with happy perseveance or with 
any fixity of design. 

, In the last chapter a brief ^ount of Sir J. Moore's 
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campaign in Spain and Portugal was given in illustration 
of the liberty of action which command of the sea confers 
upon a general when in difficulties. Moore undoubtedly at 
a critical time achieved a remartable strategical triumph. 
But it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his governing 
idea throughout was to upset hlapoleon’s plans by a bold 
demonstration, and then to make for the coast and get away 
to sea. “If the French succeed in Spain,” he had written 
to Castlereagh from Salamanca, “ it will be vain to attempt 
to resist them in Portugal. The British must in that case 
immediately take steps to evacuate the country,” The idea 
of holding on to some point on the coast seems never to 
have been entertained by him. From an early stage in 
his memorable campaign he would appear to have re- 
garded his presence in the Peninsula in the light of a 
mere interlude, not in the light of a protracted, far-reach- 
ing operation of war. “ It is impossible to conceive,” says 
Jomini, "why the English did not defend Coruna. It is 
not indeed a Gibraltar, but against an enemy who had 
nothing but field -pieces it surely could have been main- 
tained for some time, the more so as they could at any 
time throw in succour by sea.” No arrangements had been 
made for remaining in Galicia, nor does such an idea ever 
appear to have been seriously entertained. The project of 
transferring the army by sea from Coruna to Lisbon, where 
there was still a British force in possession, seems never to 
have been carefully considered. Had Sir A. Wellesley been 
governed by like theories of strategy, he would never have 
been Duke of Wellington, and the history of Europe in the 
early part of the nineteenth century might have been a very 
different one. 

Napoleon’s scheme of operations in the Peninsula was as 
simple in conception as it proved to be difficult in execution 
from the time that Wellesley for the second time set foot 
in Portugal. It was to drive the British into the sea. That 
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their ships would be there to take them back to their own 
country if necessary, he knew from earlier experiences. He 
had driven them into the sea at Toulon, but they had sailed 
away to Corsica. His generals had worsted them amid 
the dykes and dimes of the north of Holland, but they 
had been obliged to let the enemy embark and return 
to England. To a commander accustomed to decisive 
victories like Marengo and Austerlitz and Jena, these 
islanders, with their appearances and disappearances, their 
flittings to and fro, their intangible and irritating strategy, 
presented a perplexing and vexations problem. But their 
methods must at least have appeared to the Emperor such, 
that they did not,, require to.be taken very seriously. ' It 
is possible that he abandoned the pursuit of Moore to 
Soult at Astorga, foreseeing that there was small prospect ■ 
of inflicting a serious defeat on the fugitive general,— he ' ■ 
did not quit Valladolid on his return to France till nearly 
three weeks later, after the battle of Corufia had been 
fought Wellesley’s ideas of war were, however, altogether 
different from those of his many predecessors in command 
of British over-sea expeditions, and Napoleon found to his 
cost that Ms marshals in Spain and Portugal were now 
face to face with a commander who, when he was driven 
back to the coast, held his ground there and defied them 
to come on. 

The strategy of which Torres Vedras represents the type other 
and symbol was not a new departure in the art of wmr. 

The difficulty of expelling the military forces of a power- 
ful maritime nation from tarritoiy washed by the sea, had 
been proved long before by the resistance offered by the 
Venetian colonies to the vast fighting resources brought 
against them by the Ottoman Empire. It had been proved 
again at a later date by the enormouB difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Eusskns in their andeavoure to wrest the 
northern shores of the Black sMid the country round 
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the Sea of Azov from the Turks, before the time -when 
they began to dispute the command of those waters with 
the fleets of the Sultan. The great military strength of 
successive Tsars had gradually absorbed the eastern shores 
of the Baltic into the Muscovite realm, and had secured 
possession of the territory round the Gulf of Finland ; but 
the tide of conquest had risen very slowly until Pmssia, 
having succeeded in creating a fighting fleet in the isTeva 
and in sending it to sea, challenged the supremacy of the 
Swedish fleets in north-eastern Europe. That an army based 
on the sea, in possession of a favourable harbour and oc- 
cupying ground suitable for defence, can hold out for ever 
against superior numbers is not of course the case. The 
fortress of Oandia resisted the Turks for more than twenty 
years, but it was taken at last. Toulon must have eventu- 
ally fallen, even had Hood received the Austrian and British 
reinforcements which had been promised him. But to 
actually drive the defenders of a maritime district or 
locality into the sea, supposing the defenders to be backed 
up by a preponderating fleet, there must be a great expendi- 
ture of military force, and there will consequently, almost 
inevitably, be loss of power in other directions. To contain 
superior bodies of hostile troops with a numerically feeble 
army for any length of time is in itself a great object 
gained, and the longer the process is continued the more im- 
portant and far-reaching may be the strategical consequences. 
TheCrim- The Crimean War is in some respects an even more 
ane»unpie remarkable example of the application of this principle 
than the operations of Wellington in the Peninsula. And 
what is especially singular about the campaign of Sebastopol 
is, that the mistakes and miscalculations of the allies turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. Napoleon III., the British 
Government, Lord Baglan, and Marshal St Amaud had no 
other idea in their minds, when the invasion of Krim 
Tartary was decided upon and when the Anglo-French 
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army moved against the great Enssiaii strongholds than 
to destroy the chief naval station belonging to the enemy 
in the Black Sea, and to destroy with it the f!,eet which 
was kiiom^E to be sheltering behind its batteries. Under 
the political circumstances of the time the deiiiolitioii of 
the fortifications and docks and arsenals, and the sinking 
of the warships of the Tsar, offered a very appropriate 
object for the employ men t of amphibious power. But, at 
the best, it meant merely a blow: it did not involve the 
wearing out of tlie resources of a formidable adversary* 
by prolonged operations during which he was labouring 
under a cnisliiiig strategical disadvantage. And the signal 
success achieved in the end by the allies in this Homeric 
struggle, was in reality due to the fact that the course of 
events in the Crimea imposed upon them an attitude 
totally different, from that.- w^hich they had .intended to 
sM,suma 

Had the victorious army advanced straight upon Sebasto- 
pol after the battle of the Alma it would probably have 
captured the fortress with little difficulty. The land de- 
fences ivere then of small account, Mentschikofs chief 
preoccupation being to get out of the place, Eveiything 
was left in confusion, and Komilof, with his able coadjutor 
Todleben, had not had time to even initiate that wonderful 
scheme of defence which was to keep the French and British 
armies occupied for months. But the invaders skirted in 
processional array round the head of the Sebastopol inlet, 
settled themselves on the plateau south of the town, or- 
ganised their bases at Balaclava and Kamish after a fashion, 
and then found that what had been on the land side virtu- 
ally an undefended town, had developed into a great place 
of arms. The upshot waa that an extraordinary milifctiy 
situation was brought about Am anmy baaed on the sea 
and aided by a navy of overwhelimiiig strength, starts the 
iiege of a maritiiae sferonghoM wilhoul even teing able 
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to invest it ; and to all intents and purposes the position of 
the invaders came to be almost a counterpart of that which 
Wellesley had taken up at Torres Vedras in 1810. They 
had a tract of sea-girt country in their grip, while a mighty 
military empire was striving to make them relax that grip 
and was striving in vain. 

The siege of Sebastopol lasted nearly a year, and during 
all those weary months Eussia was trying to mass sufficient 
troops in the Crimea to turn the intruders out. The Tsar’s 
troops had to be moved enormous distances athwart a 
country almost devoid of communications. Difficulties of 
supply became very grave in spite of the facilities which 
had been enjoyed at first for bringing corn across the Sea 
of Azov, and which had enabled magazines of food to be 
set up within the peninsula. The allied soldiery suffered 
terribly, it is true, during the winter, — the losses of the 
British contingent represented a war wastage almost un- 
precedented; but the Eussian armies suffered infinitely 
more, and their losses were proportionately far greater. 
The blow, as a blow, had failed; but the amphibious 
power of the two western nations maintained an open 
sore in the Tsar’s great empire, which gradually exhausted 
its strength, and which in the end compelled it to agree 
to terms. 

The conflict between Japan and Eussia in the Far East 
affords another most remarkable illustration of this im- 
portant strategical principle. The Japanese, based on the 
sea and in occupation of the southern portions of Man- 
churia, enjoy an extraordinary advantage over their for- 
midable antagonists. They suffer little inconvenience as 
regards supplies, for these come by sea. The gaps in their 
ranks caused by battle and by sickness are speedily filled 
up. Their flanks are secure. In the meantime the Eussians 
have to bring their reinforcements and munitions of war 
and a great part of their food, a fifteen days’ journey along 
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a dngle line of railway. ■ If they .lose- 10,000 men m 
action, these can only be weiJaced. by v seriously interfering 
with the regular flow of reinforcements and of stores from 
Eussia Proper. How it, all will end .cannot be foretold at 
the close of the first year .of war. ' ' But' the operations whieli 
have taken place have pro^^ed that' as long' as Japan, controls ^ 
the sea, she enjoys a tremendo'iis advantage in the theatre 
of land operations from the point of view of strategy. 

An iiiterestiiig example of the difficulties which attcmd 
the operations of a preponderating army engaged in, trying 
to expel hostile troops from maritime districts when the 
enemy is doiiunant at sea, is provided by the campaigns Siffkwity 
of 1848-40 in Denmark. The story of that remarkable 

■ . . ■ feriC6rar»y 

struggle of the Danes against the land forces of Xorth Jromwiari- 
Germany is not very well known in this country. Its a^y 
incidents are not related by German military writers with upon c®^ 
the same enthusiasm and wealth of detail as are those tiiewea. 
of Teutonic combats of somewhat later date* But the 
names of Diippel and Frederick should be familiar to the 
British army, for they are connected with events where 
military force and naval force acting in harmony achieved 
astonishiQ,g results, and which admirably illustrate the 
potentialities of amphibious strength in war. 

In 1848 Schleswig and Holstein still formed a portion 
of the kingdom of Denmark. The German Confedemtioii 
was at the time practically without a navy; Denmark, 
on the other hand, possessed a small but admirably 
manned fleet, and throughout the war the little kingdom 
enjoyed the enormous advantage of supremacy at sea. 

The campaign commenced with the advance of a formid- 
able German army through Holalain into Schleswig, irliich 
defeated the Danish force at the town of Schleswig. The 
Danes thereupon retired into the islands of Funen and 
Alsen, while the invaders pushed on as far m EoMing 
in Jutland* But Europe intervene al iMs Juiictiire, and, 
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by dint of strong diplomatic pressure and of demonstrations 
on the part of the Baltic States, obliged the Germans to 
fall back again into Schleswig. As they were retiring, 
the Danes from the islands suddenly fell upon their flank 
near Gravenstein, inflicted upon them a humiliating and 
disastrous defeat, and before the vanquished iiiFaders could 
recover from this reverse, the victors had retired again to 
Dtippel and had taken up a fortified position there with 
their hack to the sea. Bent on retrieving their laurels, 



the invaders advanced on Dtippel. But the defenders, 
fighting with their flanks and rear secured by their mari- 
time preponderance, and effectively supported by some 
ships of war during the actual combat, repulsed the 
assault with heavy loss. An armistice was thereupon 
concluded, and peace reigned for a season. 

But the truce lasted only for a few months. In the 
spring of 1849 the Germans advanced in still stronger 
force than in the previous year. They overran Schleswig 
and swarmed into Jutland, while the bulk of the Danish 
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army retired into Alsen. and Piio.eB as they had ch>ne in 
the first caiiipaigiij bat mamtained . a on the inaiii- 

lanc! at Freclerieia and at . Diippel. /The invading aony 
pressed forward against Frederickj and commenced a 
regular siege of that not. very forrmciaMe stronghold on 
the coast. But before much progress' had. taken place in 
the siege, liaiiish detachments, from BErieii sucideiily dis- 
eiiibarkei! both north and 'south of the place, and, acting 
ill eonjiiiicticiii with the garrison, ' fell niiexpectedly upon 
the bc‘si<‘g^'*r.«. The battle which ensued was singularly 
decisive tactically : most of the artillery of the Germans 
was captured, tiieir line ' was rolled' up, part of their 
baggage- train was take,n, a'lid they were driven away in 
great confusion from the vicinity of 'the little fortress. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether the invaders could have inain- 
tained themselves in Jutland at all after the disaster. But 
a convention soon afterw^ards brought about the withdrawal 
of the German armies, and the war between Denmark and 
the Confederation came to a conclusion. 

It is interesting to note that in this war the Danes 
seem at the outset hardly to have fully realised the ad- 
vantage of keeping a footing on the mainland at Diippel, 
and of inducing the enemy to waste his strength on 
assaults of a position w^hich could not be turned. In the 
later war of 1864 the defence of this important point was 
a part of the Danish plan from the beginning. But they 
had neglected to make the intrenehmente really formidahle, 
and had failed to extend the perimeter sufficiently to 
meet the changed tactical conditions of the day: in con- 
saqiience of this oversight the lines were captured by 
Prince Frederick Charles without very serious difficulty, 
la the later war, moreover, maritime coininand w» to a 
certain extent in dispute, and ttiis militatwi seriously 
against the successful employment of the pkn of active 
iefenee which had serv^ the hardy Danes so well ifteen 
fi»s before. ' « 
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The liberty of action -which the military commander of 
forces based upon the sea enjoys in a maritime theatre of 
war was discussed at some length in the last chapter. 
Liberty of action to a certain extent implies the adoption 
of capricious methods of war. It suggests sudden landings 
and unexpected changes of base. It may involve daring 
advances, and may call for hasty retirements to points on 
the coast not previously occupied. It confers extraordinarj- 
advantages upon an army under a leader who knows how 
to make the most of his opportunities. And the brilliant 
strategy of the Danes in their fight against an enemy 
infinitely stronger than themselves on land, serves to 
illustrate these principles most admirably. But an even 
more striking feature in the campaign of 1848-49 is the 
manner in which the weaker army managed to cling to 
the mainland of the Cimbric Chersonese. It never relaxed 
its grip on some part of its coast-line. The bulk of mili- 
tary forces might be withdrawn to the islands, Holstein 
might be abandoned, Schleswig might be overrun, and 
Jutland might be in jeopardy, but the defenders always 
managed to maintain a footing on the continent. 

The lesson to be learnt from this is the same as the 
lesson to be learnt from Torres Vedras and the history of 
the Peninsular War, from the Crimean War, and from 
Manchuria. One great function of sea-power is to act as 
a backbone to military force. Thanks to maritime com- 
mand, a body of troops planted down in some coast 
district may be able to hold its ground against formidable 
armies because they are operating far from their proper 
bases and are subjected to great difficulties as regards 
maintenance; and by its action an insignificant military 
force may be draining the resources of a powerful State 
which is placed at a strategical disadvantage. It is the 
form in which naval preponderance can perhaps make it- 
self felt in the most decisive way in warfare on land. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 

'riiE INFLl’EXCE OF JUTJITJME COMMAKB WHEN A MiUTAilV 
LINK OF OPEllATIOJJS OR COilMUSICATIOXS FOLLOWS THE 
COAST OR RUNS PARALLEL TO IT. 

It i.5 not nncoranion to find great lines of communication Route* 

which are the hiji^hways of commerce aiori’^ 

sea-sliore, or else followmg the general line of the coast, ' 
anti .only a- few riiiles., inland. ..Sometimes this follows from 
the 'fact that moimtain-ranges . rise more or less ahniptly 
from the sea, leaving only a narrow strip of eompamtively 
,spe.aking .level country. . Sometimes, the'. inte.rior is,, a desert., . 
only the actnal littoral is inhabited, and the main artery 
of traffic therefore naturally skirts the shore. Sometimes 
it is due to the number of settlements on the coast, and 
to the routes and roads which are the necessary conse- 
quence of ordinary intercommunication between different 
ports, and which iiatiimBy take the shortest line. But 
where such conditions prevail in a theatre of war, the com- 
mand of the sea assumes a special stfategical importance. 
Military lines of communimtion naturally follow main routes, 
and if main routes ran parallel to a eoastdine or along a coast- 
line, the army dependent on them offers ite flank to the sea. 

Troops cannot march along a coast raad if hostile warships 
are in a position to sweep it witii their guns. A railway 
rurniing along the shore is at the mercy of kading-parties ^ 
which can destroy bridge and culveits,, can tear up the 
mils, and can block up 'Ivea where an important 
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line of comnninications does not actually follow the shore, 
hut runs a few miles inland parallel to the general direc- 
tion of the coast, it is always liable to he cut by small 
hostile forces disembarked suddenly, and it is obviously 
exposed to the depredations of an enemy with a prepon- 
derating navy. Such a line of communications partakes, in 
fact, of the character of a military defile exposed on one 
flank, and an army depending upon it is strategically in 
a very dangerous position. 

The defile At either end of the great barrier of the Pyrenees, 

Pyrenees, stretching between France and Spain, there is a defile of 
this character. And that at the eastern end, where the 
mountain-range rises abruptly from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, has played an important part in history, 
notably during the War of the Spanish Succession and 
again in 1808. This eastern defile is of considerable length, 
and, owing to the height and rugged character of the 
Pyrenees between Languedoc and Catalonia, it has always 
formed a main line of advance and of communications for 
armies passing into or out of north-eastern Spain. The 
road, and now the railway, run generally along the shore, 
and their uninterrupted use by a military force is almost 
necessarily eontingent on the command of that part of the 
Mediterranean being in possession of a friendly navy. It 
is true that the main road for some distance avoids the 
shore and climbs over the mountains; but its general 
line from Barcelona to Perpignan runs close to the sea. 
During the War of the Spanish Succession the British 
navy did not constantly make its presence felt in these 
waters, — it will he remembered that in those days admirals 
were aveme to wintering so far from home, — and therefore 
French armies operating in north-eastern Spain made free 
use of this important line of communications. But from 
the earliest days of the Peninsular War the Spanish patriots 
seriously menaced the security of the route, and when Lord 
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ColliBgwood came to their 'assistaii.cej and when the daring 
find restless Cochrane appeared- ■ upon the scene, a large 
force of troops had to he detailed by Xapoleoti to keep 
open the line upon which ail operations in the eastern 
theatre of war depended, 

III the reign of William IIL, when the policy of main- 
taiiiiiig a lirilish fleet in the Mediterranean, wdiich had 
hetiE fillow’ed to lapse with the ahandonment of Tangier, 
was surideiily revived, the influence of maritime coiiimand 
over the course of operations at the eastern end of llie 
PyreiiHiB iiiaiiifestecl itself in startling fasliiom Louis XIV. 
was at the niotiient devoting his attention almost entirely 
to the occupation of Catalonia hy forces under command 
of the Due de K"oailles, whose main objective was to be 
llarcelona. All was progressing smoothly when Admiral 
Eussell, the victor of La Hogue, suddenly appeared in the 
^vlediterranean with a formidable fleet. His old opponent 
Tourville, who had been blockading the great Spanish 
port in anticipation of Jfoailles* arrival, retired precipitately 
to Toulon, not venturing to dispute control of these watew 
with Ms doughty antagonist The result was that Ncmilies, 
thus left in the lurch, came to a complete standstill, and 
that the French king's projects in north-eastern Spain were 
perforce abandoned for the time. A year later, however, 
the British fleet was definitely withdrawn from the Medi- 
terranean, and thereupon Barcelona soon feE 

Although it is only for a few miles that there is an 
actual defile between the Pyrenees and the Mediterranetn, 
any military advance from Fmnce into Catalonia exposes 
the flank of the army to the sea for a long distance. Even 
when the route is not' actually exposed 'to the artiilery ire 
of a hostile fleet lying off the shore, the fact that a geneiml 
line of advance and of communications runs parallel to the 
coMi makes it a matter of great importance which side 
enjoys the control of the adjdni^ waters. For if the 
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The 

Riviera. 


enemy be in a position to land detacbments at points in 
rear of tbe army, this is kept in a constant state of per- 
turbation and anxiety, even when its position does not 
become one of actual peril. Strong bodies of troops have 
to be told off to guard the communications and to ward off 
attacks from the sea. This means dispersion, and it creates 
a serious drain on the strength of the force as a whole. 
The indirect effect may be great, even without any aggres- 
sive move on the part of the enemy. If, on the other 
hand, friendly war -vessels are cruising off the coast and 
the adversary be powerless at sea, one flank of the ad- 
vancing army is absolutely secured, and therefore the pro- 
tection of its communications only absorbs half the number 
of men which are ordinarily required when the line of 
operations leads straight into the heart of hostile territory 
across a land frontier. In the one case the communications 
of the army are especially exposed. In the other they are 
peculiarly secure. 

The Riviera is a district analogous to the maritime strip 
east of the Pyrenees, and it equally exemplifies the import- 
ance of naval control where a line of military operations 
follows the coast. The peculiar geographical features of 
this favoured tract of country are well known. It is a 
winter resort for the wealthy leisured classes from all lands, 
who are attracted by the charm of its climate and by the 
beauty of its scenery. From the military point of view 
it constitutes a very remarkable strategical defile, a defile 
of great length and a defile of signal importance. And the 
reason for. this can be seen on any good map depicting the 
topographical features of the frontier provinces of Italy and 
France. The sketch gives a general idea of the physical 
geography and direction of coast-line. 

The great mountain -range of the Alps creates a most 
formidable barrier, running from north to south, between 
the basins of the Po and the Rhone, Close to the Medi- 
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terraneaB, however, it curls round to the east, overhanging 
the sea, and it forms the Eiviera. Armies advancing from 
France into Italy, or vice 'vefBa, must either scale the 
mountains or else must follow the shore. The hill chain 
of the Alps is so lofty and so rugged that routes traversing 
it of necessity follow the course of narrow mountain valleys, 
and they traverse diflScult passes. Such routes can be 
blocked by a mere handful of men in a fortified post ; and 
a military commander always hesitates to attempt the 
passage of a mountain -range in face of opposition. But 



the Eiviera also, though to a somewhat less extent, is 
singularly well adapted to defensive tactics, for the spurs 
from the main mountain system come down abruptly to 
the shore, and the streams rushing down to the Medi- 
terranean have cut out deep and narrow valleys between 
them : there is not a league of ground between the Var 
and Genoa, nor between Genoa and the neighbourhood of 
Leghorn, where the defile opens out into the plains of 
Tuscany, without some natural position for an army to 
take up. Troops advancing through this district supported 
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by a fleet can, however, turn any position which the enemy 
has occupied by landing troops in rear of it ; and to the bellig- 
erent possessing naval preponderance, a line of operations 
through this remarkable strip of country presents many 
attractions. The support of Sir Cloudesley Shovel in 1707 
greatly assisted Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy 
when they advanced on Toulon through the western Eiviera. 
Mahan has shown how, in 1795 and 1796, the failure of 
the British fleet to adequately support the Austrian and 
Stirdinian forces in this theatre of operations led first to 
the overthrow of the Austrian general Devins at Loano, 
and afterwards enabled Napoleon to work along the coast- 
line for a considerable distance previous to his sudden dash 
over the mountains and his victory of Montenotte. For 
an army to follow the famous Cornice road from Nice to 
Genoa, or to use that road as a line of communications in 
defiance of an enemy commanding the sea, may be said 
to be virtually impracticable in a strategical sense. 

Thestrat- Conditions somewhat analogous to those of the Eiviera, 

fife north althou<?h the sreo^ranhical features are not so marked and 

of the Ad« o o o X 

although the defile is not so narrow, are presented by the 
stretch of country north of the Adriatic and lying between 
its shores and the great mountain -ranges to the north. 
The main line of communications of Austrian armies engaged 
in the basin of the Po has always traversed this strip of 
country, the left flank being necessarily exposed to the 
sea; and on account of this the question of naval control 
in the Adriatic has often influenced military combinations 
far up the valley of the Po. Thus we find in 1702 Admiral 
Eooke ordered to detach eighteen or twenty sail to the 
Adriatic, because a small French squadron was harassing 
Prince Eugene’s land communications between Lombardy 
and Austria proper, — ^the British ships were not, it is true, 
sent, owing to the general naval situation. The importance 
of the command of the Adriatic as influencing land opera- 
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tions in the basins of the Adige and Po is also well illus- 
trated by Eadetzky’s operations in 1848 and 1849 against 
the Italian principalities headed by the kingdom of Sardinia. 
A short account of this campaign may be given, as it 
presents several points of interest. 

A great movement was started in 1848 by Sardinia to 
drive the Austrians out of Lombardy and northern Italy. 
Most of the states in the Italian peninsula espoused the 
cause of their compatriots, and threw their naval and 
military resources into the scale. And the result of this 
was that Austria, for the time being, lost the command of 
the Adriatic, and that the veteran Marshal Eadetzky, who 
commanded on the Adige and Mincio, found himself con- 
fronted by formidable military forces drawn from most of 
the dukedoms and principalities and kingdoms into which 
the land south of the Po was divided up. He could probably 
have dealt effectively with these, but for insurrectionary 
disturbances in Venetia which were backed up by support 
from the sea — for these imperilled his communications. As 
it turned out, however, internal convulsions compelled the 
Neapolitan government to recall its land forces and naval 
forces into southern Italy, and the result of this was that 
control of the northern Adriatic was recovered by Austria. 

The influence of this change in the maritime situation 
soon made itself felt. The rebellion in Venetia was at once 
got under restraint. Eadetzky’s communications ceased to 
cause him anxiety. And the Sardinian army which had 
swept forward boldly into Lombardy was speedily driven 
back across the Mincio, beaten and forced to assume the 
defensive. A truce followed, which lasted through the 
winter. But hostilities recommenced in 1849, this time 
under conditions very favourable to the Austrian army. 
There was no longer any fear from the Adriatic. Eeinforce- 
ments had arrived from the Danube. And Eadetzky, with 
his communications secure and at the head of a formidable 
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army, advanced into Piedmont and defeated the forces of 
the House of Savoy at the decisive battle of Novara, which 
put an end to the conflict As long as the command of the 
Adriatic had been in doubt the marshal had been compelled 
to act on the defensive, and to see portions of Austrian 
territory overrun by an invader whom he was inclined to 
despise: no sooner, however, did a friendly navy control 
those waters than he assumed the offensive, and asserted 
the superiority of the imperial forces decisively over those 
of Sardinia and the lesser Italian States. 

The importance of maritime command where the line of 
operations or of communications of an army runs along the 
coast, or parallel to the coast and at no great distance from 
it, has been established in preceding paragraphs. But if the 
line traverses a strip of country with the sea on either side, — 
traverses an isthmus, in fact,— a preponderating navy is even 
more essential for its reasonable security. Only an alto- 
gether disproportionate expenditure of military force on the 
flank and communications of the army, indeed, would permit 
of its progress through a defile of this kind, if the waters 
on both flanks were controlled by hostile ships of war. On 
the other hand, supposing the army to be fortified on either 
hand by friendly flotillas, its position strategically is ex- 
ceptionally favourable: its rear is secured, and its flanks 
need cause the commander no anxiety. A narrow strip of 
land of this kind is, however, seldom of great extent. As 
a rule, an isthmus merely represents a short defile like that 
of Suez, or like that near Dalny and Talienwan leading to 
Port Arthur, 

And an isthmus is, it must be remembered, a military 
defile, quite apart from the question of sea-power. Suppos- 
ing that neither side possesses naval forces or has any 
shipping at its command, then the army acting on the 
offensive has to overcome the resistance of the defenders 
more or less by frontal attack. Tactically and strategically 
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the situation is all in favour of the defending side. If the 
assailants enjoy maritime command the position of the 
defenders becomes almost untenable, but if the defenders 
control the sea their position must necessarily be singularly 

secure. 

Few defiles have played a more important part in history Tjie ^ 
than the Isthmus of Corinth. The struggles between conti- Cormtb. 
nental Greece and the Peloponnesus in ancient days often 
centred round that classic pass. It has been the scene of 
iiiany an interesting, and well -contested , combat And- it'-', 
has always been the case that hosts coming down from the 
north wdth the idea of penetrating into the Morea, have run 
great risks unless they were absolutely assured of the 
command of the ^gean and of the Gulf of Corinth. When 
the Eussian fleet in 1770 moved into the eastern Medi- 
terranean and roused the Greeks of the Morea to revolt 
against the power of the Sultan, the Turks, as long as the 
command of the sea was in dispute, had the utmost diffi- 
culty in re-establishing their authority because of the terrors 
of this famous gorge. In 1821, the first year of the Greek 
War of Liberation, when the daring enterprise of the 
Hellenic sailors practically drove the Ottoman navy off the 
high seas, the Turkish military forces could do little to 
retrieve the position south of the isthmus. And the cam- 
paign of 1822, in which the Caliph put forth all his power 
to suppress the alarming revolt, is so remarkable that it is 
worth more than a passing mention. 

The army and navy of the Sultan had suffered many Tiie cam- 
paign of ' 

humiliating reverses at the hands of the insurgents duringjs^abe- 
the campaign of 1821, and it was decreed in consequence 
that a supreme effort was to be made the following year to teJLrgeot 
retrieve the position. A mighty host was to advance from 
Macedonia. A formidable fleet was equipped for the pur- 
pose in the Golden Horn. Turkey in Europe and Turkey 
in Asia were called upon to do their utmost in providing 
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men and ships to accomplish the discomfiture of the giaour. 
The array was to advance through Thessaly, Bceotia, and 
Attica, and was to sweep on in irresistible strength into the 
Morea. The Ottoman navy was in the meantime to brush 
the Greek fighting- ships from off the face of the Ailgean, 
and when this was done it was in due course to join hands 
with the military forces on the shores of the Peloponnesus, 
was to convey supplies to them from the Dardanelles, 
was to minister to their wants, and was to secure their 
flanks and their communications with the north. And for 
a time all went well. 

Issuing from the Dardanelles in imposing array, the 
Turkish fleet threw supplies into IJauplia, which was hold- 
ing out gallantly against the insurgents, landed troops on 
several of the revolted islands, and finally appeared off the 
fertile and populous island of Chios. This was deliberately 
devastated, most of the inhabitants being put to the sword. 
While the navy was thus performing its share in the pro- 
gramme, the army was advancing through the defiles of 
northern Greece, harassed by the guerilla tactics of the 
hardy mountaineers, losing heavily in indecisive combats, 
and final ly arriving at Corinth considerably the worse for the 
wear. From that ancient city it turned towards Nauplia. 

But a terrible disaster had befallen the Ottoman fleet. 
After completing its work of ruin at Chios the squadron 
had anchored opposite the island off the coast of Asia Minor, 
and had remained there inactive for a considerable space of 
time, while the Greek mariners were straining every nerve 
to get together a flotilla fit to offer it battle. For some weeks 
the insurgent war-vessels cruised off Chios trying in vain 
to tempt their opponents to put to sea. Then at last one 
night they attacked the hostile fleet at its anchorage with 
fire-ships, and inflicted upon it an overwhelming defeat. 
The Turks were wholly unprepared for such an onslaught. 
There was a discreditable panic. A few ships were destroyed. 
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The rest fled precipitately to the Dardanelles, and in con- 
sequence of their nocturnal victory the Greeks at a hlow 
regained the mastery in the JEgean. Thus when the Sultanas 
troops passed on into the Peloponnesus in hopes of meeting 
, a friendly navy with supplies and munitions of war, to make 
good what had disappeared during their desperately con- 
tested advance, they were counting on a broken reed. They 
found themselves surrounded on all sides, by land and -by' 
sea. ^ The Turkish commander entered into negotiations and 
offered to retire; but' the patriot leaders demanded uncon-, 
ditional surrender, a humiliation which the pasha would not 
endure. He retreated, and in the end only a few half- 
starved and worn-out soldiers got back to Macedonia to 
tell the tale of how the great Moslem host, which had 
marched south a few months before so full of confidence, 
had fared among the cut-throat hillmen of insurgent Greece. 

Defiles such as the Isthmus of Corinth are few. Military 
operations in the Isthmus of Perekop, which links the 
Crimea to the mainland of Eussia, have never been ap- 
preciably affected by the question of maritime command, 
because the adjoining waters happen to be very shallow. 
The Isthmus of Suez separates seas which are in other 
respects so far apart that, up to the present, it has not 
afforded useful illustrations of this branch of the subject, 
Ho great army has ever marched from Central America 
towards the southern continent through the Isthmus of 
Panama. The west coast of Schleswig is fringed by reefs 
and shoals to such an extent that during the ’war of 
1848-49 the Danes were content to attack the German. com-, I 
munications from the other side alone. But the position 
of an army operating in any peninsula must always be, to; 
a certain extent, strategically in a dangerous position' if: 
the enemy have control of the sea, and the narrower the 
isthmus through which its communications run the greater 
wiE be its insecurity. 
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The coast It was pointed out above that cases occur where a great 
line of communications necessarily skirts the coast because 

Minor. Qf interior consisting of desert country. This is found 
to be the case in parts of Arabia and of North Africa. But 
the most remarkable case of a main route of commerce 
skirting the shore for a long distance so as to avoid trav- 
ersing desolate tracts is found on the coast of Palestine 
and Syria. By far the most important strategical feature 
of the south-eastern corner of the Levant is provided by 
the fact that an army advancing from Egypt into Syria is 
practically compelled to march almost by the water’s edge. 
Along the shore is a narrow strip of level and fairly pro- 
ductive country, which has been a highway for the passage 
of trade and of conquering armies for ages. Napoleon, when 
he advanced into Asia from the delta of the Nile, follow'ed 
this line. He moved along the coast till he was brought 
up short by the fortress of Acre, backed by the sea-power 
of Great Britain. And a generation later the attempt of 
Mehemet Adi to extend his dominions at the expense of 
his suzerain lord the Sultan was to produce a very remark- 
able sequence of operations,— operations which brought home 
to the Egyptian viceroy with singular force the advantages 
that an army enjoys when following a line of advance along 
a coast as long as it has the support of a friendly fleet, and 
the perils which that army encounters if maritime command 
passes over into the hands of the enemy. 

Mehemet When iu 1838 Ibrahim Pasha, whose exploits in Greece 
^a^^the have been already referred to in earlier chapters, was ordered 
Sultan. father Mehemet Ali to advance into Syria, the control 

of the Levant was, owing to events which need not be 
recorded here, in Egyptian hands. Ibrahim found himself, 
like Napoleon, obliged to besiege Acre, and that celebrated 
stronghold very seriously delayed his advance. But the 
fortress feU in due course, and then the Egyptian com- 
mander, pressing on vigorously northwards, overthrew the 
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Osmanli amy at, tbe battle of Homs, captured Aleppo, and 
pnsbed. . boldly over the Taurus mountains into Anatolia. 
His commiinications were secure, thanks to sea -power. 
Supplies were brought to him by ship to Acre, to Eeyrout, 
to Latakia, and to other points. And when the Sultan 
thrust a formidable army across his path at Konia, Ibrahim 
inflicted upon this a crushing and disastrous defeat. 

The Porte was so, much terrified by the victorious progress 
of the Egyptian forces that, after vainly attempting to get aid 
from the British . Government, , 
negotiations were opened with .. 

the hereditary . enemy of Otto- ' I k'onia ^ I II 

Eussia. ■ The Tsar 


m,an power, 

readily acquiesced in the pro- 
posal that his fleet and troops 
should prop up the tottering 
throne of his former foe. Some 
of Ms line -of- battle ships ap- 
peared in the Bosporus, They 
were followed by several trans- 
ports full of troops. Prepara- 
tions were made to pass the 
Dardanelles into the Mediter- 
ranean. And the consequence 
was that Mehemet Ali, recog- 
nising that this intervention entirely altered the strategical 
situation and that it would probably lead to the landing 
of hostile forces on the shores of Syria and in rear of 
Ibrahim, agreed to evacuate Asia Minor while retaining 
Syria; and on these terms a peace was patched up. 

War, however, broke out afresh six years later. The 
campaign began with the signal overthrow of a Turkish 
army which was advancing into Syria, at Hezib near the 
Euphrates. The Turkish fleet from the Dardanelles, more- 
over, which was to dominate the Levant, treacherously 
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delivered itself up to the Egyptians in the harbour of 
Alexandria. Thus the prospects of Mehemet Ali and his 
soldier -son were in the highest degree promising, and 
Ibrahim was dreaming of triumphs to come which would 
eclipse even the glories of Konia, when suddenly interven- 
tion came from a totally unexpected quarter. Eussian 
readiness to enter the lists after Konia had not been purely 
disinterested and quixotic: there had been a deal over 
the business, in virtue of which the Tsar had acquired rights 
affecting the Dardanelles which the western Powers of 
Europe viewed with no small concern. So when it looked 
as if the Osmanlis were again about to collapse before the 
forces of Egypt, and as if the Eastern question might become 
acute, the British and Austrian Governments, apprehensive 
lest Eussia should be called in a second time by the au- 
thorities at Stamboul, despatched fleets to the Levant to 
put an end to the strife. The coast was blockaded. Bey- 
rout, Tripoli, and Acre were taken in quick succession. 
And Ibrahim Pasha found himself in the north of Syria, 
with the Turks in front of him, and with an aggressive 
allied fleet practically athwart of his communications. After 
some negotiations, therefore, the Egyptians consented to fall 
back to the Isthmus of Suez, the Turkish fleet was restored 
to the Sublime Porte, and one of the most singular cam- 
paigns of the nineteenth century was by mutual consent 
brought to a close. It was a campaign in which there 
had been no sea-fight of importance, and in which, till 
just before its termination, naval operations had been 
entirely of a passive kind; but it was a campaign which 
had nevertheless hinged upon the question of maritime 
command from the very outset, and in which, twice over, 
the transfer of naval preponderance from one side to the 
other exerted a paralysing influence over the prospects of 
an army. 
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. CHAPTER XYIII. ■ 

THE TE]S"I)EXCY .OF ■ AMPHIBIOUS FOECE TO CONTAIN THE 
TROOPS OF .THE .BELLIGERENT WHO 'IS THE WEAKEE 
AT SEA, AT POINTS TTHERE. THESE CANNOT ACT. 

The. liberty of action enjoyed by the armies of the bellig- 
erent who commands the sea in warfare between maritime 
nations has been dealt with at length in chajjter xv. It 
has been shown how the side which is assured of naval 
preponderance can plant its forces down on hostile shores 
and can withdraw them again at will. It has been ex- 
plained that such descents naturally partake of the char- 
acter of a surprise, and it has been pointed out how 
absolutely the initiative rests in the hands of military 
forces when they contemplate over- sea operations against 
hostile territory. The enemy is kept in a state of constant 
uncertainty. The hostile military forces have to be prepared 
for attack at many points. And the result of this is that 
the army of a nation which finds itself open to attack from 
the sea during the course of hostilities must of necessity 
be dispersed, and must to a certain extent be scattered over 
the face of the territory which has to be defended. Portions 
of it may have to remain on guard far from the real theatre 
of operations, and great bodies of troops may be contained 
and may be held in inactivity by mere threats of aggression, 
and may be held in durance by the anxiety of the central 
government as to the safety of localities against which 
action has never been even contempHted by the foe. King- 
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Examples 

fromilearly 

times. 


lake well describes this containing effect of naval force 
wben he speaks of the power an armada can wield when 
not only carrying on board a force designed for land service, 
but enabled to move — to move swiftly — whether this way 
or that at the will of the chief, who thus, so to speak, can 
‘ manceuvre ’ against an army on shore with troops not yet 
quitting their ships.” 

It is interesting to find this principle recognised and 
taken into consideration so far back as the days of Xerxes' 
great invasion of Greece, The Persian monarch was not a 
little perturbed to learn from the lips of the exiled Spartan 
king Demaratus that there were thousands of w^arriors still 
available to bear arms for the defence of the Peloponnesus, 
who were of the same descent and were endowed with the 
same military virtues as those whom the invaders had with 
such difficulty overcome in the gut of Thermopyla?. He 
took the renegade into counsel and asked him for his advice. 

saw in his mind's eye his countrymen on guard 
athwart the Isthmus of Corinth, and he strove hard to 
persuade Xerxes that the wisest course would be to send a 
portion of the Persian fleet to the shores of Laconia, which 
would harry the coast of the Morea and thus entice the 
Spartans back from the north to defend their own homes. 

advice was not taken, it is true. But the scheme of 
Demaratus was — to use technical phraseology — that the 
formidable Spartans should be contained in the south of 
Greece by a demonstration of amphibious force. In making 
proposal that worthy showed a creditable insight into 
the strategical conditions which arise when troops are acting 
in combination with sea-power. 

Many examples of this containing power possessed by 
when they are at sea could be given. History often 
does not take full account of it, and it is only by close 
examination of military records, and by ascertaining the 
of the army which anticipates attack from the 
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sea^ that its importance can be adequately appreciated. 
Details of garrisons at various stages of a war are by no 
means easy to obtain, even with, regard to campaigns only 
a few decades old. The data are often wanting, because 
troops thus kept in idleness attract no attention from the 
ordinary observer, and excite little interest even in the 
mind of the contemporary expert. It is therefore by no 
means easy to produce satisfactory illustrations of an aspect 
of w'ar which is likely enough to escape attention. 

The following example from medieval times is worth 
recording. In 1385, in the days of Eichard II., the French 
w^ere contemplating an invasion of England. But to attempt 
such a hazardous enterprise while the sovereign and all his 
knights and retainers were assembled in the south, was by 
no means attractive to the entourage of the king of France. 
The remarkable seaman Jean de Vienne was therefore 
despatched to the coast of Scotland with an armada, so as 
to denude England of fighting men by drawing these away 
into that rugged territory; and the plan proved eminently 
successful. For King Eichard, with no less than 80,000 
men it is said, was lured right away north to Aberdeen, 
and England was left at the mercy of a resolute invader. 
As it turned out, however, the invasion was not attempted, 
the French apparently having been unable to collect the 
600 vessels required to transport across the Channel the 
military forces which had been assembled to carry out 
the ambitious design. 

The liberty of action which maritime command confers 
upon military force was proved on numerous occasions 
during the War of the Spanish Succession. In 1709, at 
a time when the Portuguese who were in alliance with 
Great Britain were in dire straits, it was proposed to create 
a diversion in their favour in Andalusia, with the idea of 
drawing away part of the hostile forces who were engaged 
in harrying the country almost to the gates of Lisbon 
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pearance me transier ot lorce was utjuttjr tuixu a, watiw 

of power. “But;' lie wrote, “though the end for which I 
left Catalonia cannot be accomplished, yet I am glad to 
learn by all hands from Portugal that our expedition has 
not been useless ; since by keeping in suspense all the 
enemy's troops on this coast, it has amused and diverted 
them from taking advantage of the miserable condition of 
Portugal." 

The numerous British descents and attempted descents 
on the French coasts organised by the elder Pitt during the 
Seven Years’ War have often been ridiculed by historians, 
and they would probably have been hotly criticised in 
Parliament had their author held a less commanding position 
in that assemblage. “An elaborate expedition, naval and 
military," writes Carlyle in his rugged trenchant style of 
the attempt on Eochefort, “which could not ‘descend' at 
all when it got to the point, but merely went groping about 
nn the miiddv shores of the Charente, holding councils of 
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akin to disaster. Only at Belleisle was any real solid ad- 
Tantage gained^ and, as has been pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, that storm "driven . isle was of practical value to 
England only in virtue of the sentimental attachment enter- 
tained by the French for a portion of their soil fallen into 
the eiieiny's hands. None of these enterprises were marked 
either in their design or in their execution by that fixity 
of purpose, by that principle of the long arm of maritime 
command laying a military grip upon .some portion of an 
'eneiiiy^s coast and compellmg the adversary to strain,, Ms 
resources to recover what has been lost, which was discussed , , 

in chapter xvi. But in reality Pitt's policy of military raids 
eSected a most important and beneficent purpose. 

There is no doubt,” writes Lord Mahon of the first 
expedition to St Malo, which cannot truthfully be described 
as a very brilliant affair, “that the damage done to the 
French shipping had been considerable, and that the apj- 
prehension of the approach of this expedition had effectu- 
ally witliheld the French from sending any succours to 
Germany, This effect was frequently and warmly ap- 
plauded in Prince Ferdinand's despatches.” It is not 
unnatural that a historian like Macaulay, looking merely 
to superficial results, should write of Pitt that “several of 
his expeditions, particularly those which were sent to the 
coast of France, were at once costly and absurd.” But the 
British Government was pledged to Frederick, and there 
seems to he very little doubt that these, often ill-conceived 
and ill-executed, enterprises contained strong forces of the 
enemy in outlying districts of France, — forces which might, 
in the great theatre of war around and within the borders 
of Prussia, have exerted a very evil influence over the for- 
tunes of the illustrious warrior-king. 

The containing power of amphibious force was, it should 
be noted, folly realised by the allies in 1807, and they set 
no little store by it. Napoleon, having trampled Prussia 
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underfoot, was operating under considerable difficulties and 
with a marked absence of those startling triumphs which 
had adorned his earlier military career, against the formid- 
able military resources of the Tsar in the basin of the 
Vistula. The failure of the British Government to despatch 
a respectable land force to the Baltic, a failure which arose 
out of the fact that transports previously taken up had been 
fatuously dismissed, caused bitter disappointment on the 
Continent. It, moreover, evoked criticisms at home which 
were at once caustic and cogent. "‘This ill-judged economy 
was the more criminal,” said Canning, “that by having a 
fleet of transports certainly at command and threatening 
various points, 20,000 men could easily paralyse three times 
that force of the enemy.” And this principle was just at 
that very time being put in force by Cochrane in the 
Imperieicse off the coast of Catalonia. By his intrepid 
energy, by his raids, by his landings, by his wonderful 
exploit in throwing a small reinforcement into the citadel 
of Eosas when that important fortress was about to cap- 
itulate and offering a further desperate resistance to the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, this frigate commander 
is said to have kept 10,000 French troops marching back- 
wards and forwards aimlessly for weeks. In 1809 an 
Anglo-Sicilian expedition under Sir J. Stuart appeared off 
IsTaples, which was then in French hands. The military 
successes gained by it were of small account, but the move 
had the effect of drawing off strong bodies of French and 
Neapolitan troops from the valley of the Po, where they 
were operating against an Austrian army under the Arch- 
duke John. Having effected his object of indirectly assist- 
ing the Austrians, Stuart sailed back to Sicily. 

No campaign in history has probably been more influenced 
by this containing power possessed by amphibious fighting 
resources, than was the war of 1854-56. In that contest 
Eussia was being attacked by formidable land and sea 
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forces on her Black Sea shores. A great hostile army was 
planted down, slowly but surely compassing the downfall of 
a maritime stronghold on which great sums had been spent, 
ill which lay the remains of a noble fleet, and in defence of 
which the troops of the Tsar had undergone many sacrifices 
and had shown no common devotion. Even if the relief of 
Sebastopol was rendered extraordinarily difficult by its posi- 
tion and by the exhaustion of supplies in the Crimea, troops 
were sorely needed at other points of the Black Sea coast 
in case the allies, taking advantage of their sea- power, 
should swoop clown upon Odessa or some other analogous 
and important inaiitime locality. But far away up in the 
north, upon the Baltic shores, echeloned along the coast- 
line of the Gulf of Finland, on guard over St Petersburg 
and Pievel and many another centre of commercial enter- 
prise, were thousands and thousands of efficient, wrell- 
equipped soldiers, whose presence in the remote southern 
theatre of war was grievously wanted, but who in their 
garrisons and cantonments in Lithuania and Esthonia never 
saw an enemy nor heard the boom of cannon. 

The allies at no time contemplated serious military opera- 
tions against northern Eussia. Imposing fleets moved into 
the Baltic and dominated its waters. Some fortified towns 
suffered from bombardment. The fortress of Sveaborg was 
very roughly handled, and Bomarsund was taken. Even 
the White Sea became the scene of warlike enterprises of 
a desultory kind. But no real damage was done to the 
dominions or, except indirectly, to the subjects of the Tsar 
in these provinces, and the naval operations of the British 
and French in Baltic waters were upon the whole crowned 
with but limited success. It was not, however, the mischief 
which these hostile fleets actually did, — it was the mischief 
which they might be preparing to do and the possibility 
of enterprises on land being undertaken under their wing, 
which kept great Muscovite armies idle in one part of the 
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Empire, while in another the foe was slowly but surely 
wearing military resistance down. 

The extent to which this dread of attack by hostile land 
forces upon maritime districts open to such enterprises tends 
to disintegrate the armies of the nation which has lost naval 
preponderance, was well shown in 1904 in Eastern Asia. 
Having gained the upper hand at sea, the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria with forces which were at first decidedly superior 
numerically to those of General Kuropatkin. The strategical 
advantages enjoyed by their hardy antagonists made it a 
question of the very first importance to the Eussians to 
arrest the hostile advance northwards at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, in view of the obvious difficulty which 
must attend the recovery of ground which had once been 
lost. The reinforcing of the army south of Mukden thus 
became a question of the utmost moment. But an army 
had to be kept inactive around Vladivostok, within easy 
railway communication of Kuropatkin’s overmatched troops 
in Manchuria, for fear of a Japanese descent in the neigh- 
bourhood of that important place of arms. The military 
authorities at Tokio kept their plans so profoundly secret 
that, until the winter had created its impenetrable barrier 
of ice in the waters fronting Vladivostok, the Eussians 
could not be certain that some enterprise would not be 
undertaken in that quarter. And by that time the want 
of the troops thus contained by Japanese sea-power, and 
lost to the army in the field, had come to be far less felt 
about Liaoyang and the valley of the Sha-ho river than at 
an earlier phase of the struggle. A stream of reinforce- 
ments had been pouring across Siberia during nine months 
of war, and a huge mass of men was assembled under 
Kuropatkin’s orders in front of Mukden. The amphibious 
strength of the island empire, in fact, held an appreciable 
percentage of the inadequate Eussian forces fast at the 
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critical time; in a .quarter where they did not mfliience the 
actual struggle in the slightest degree. 

A nation which in time of war gains the .mastery at sea, Coocitt-: 

. Sion*.. 

and which possesses an efficient army, has in its hands , a 
singularly potent ■weaj)oii of offence, if the adversary is 
penalised in the struggle by an extenswe and vulnerable 
coast-line. The bringing of superior fighting resources to 
bear at the decisive point is the foundation of strategy 
and of tactics. To strike at one portion of an enemy's 
scattered force>s with every available man, and so to bring 
concentration to bear against dispersion, is the highest art 
of soldiership. If, then, by the very conditions of the case 
one side is compelled to scatter its troops for the protection 
of districts which the belligerent possessing the initiative 
has no iiitention of molesting, and is thereby driven to 
weaken his defences at the point selected for attack, the 
army destined to carry out that attack enters upon its task 
with excellent prospects of performing it. 
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Cases have occurred in all ages of ships of war actually 
participating in engagements between land forces, and on 
some occasions naval intervention in a battle ashore has 
gone far to decide the issue. But there is an obvious 
reason why such incidents should be somewhat uncommon. 
One or other of the belligerents is generally superior at 
sea and in command of the local waters, and the military 
commander of that side which has no fighting - ships on 
the spot will naturally avoid an action on ground where 
those of the enemy may take part in the combat. The 
obvious course for the side which is fighting without naval 
assistance is to keep away from the coast, if this be of such 
a nature that hostile war-vessels can act against the land. 
Therefore examples of fleets interposing tactically in combats 
on shore are generally provided only by those campaigns 
which have taken place in theatres of operations like the 
Eiviera, where the contending armies are constrained by 
the topographical features of the country to remain near 
the sea. 

Landings, and sieges of maritime strongholds, are dealt 
with in later chapters. In this chapter the question to be 
discussed is the intervention of naval force in land battles 
in the open field. Such intervention may take the form 
of disembarkation on an enemy's flank or rear during a 
fight, or it may take the form of fire from the ship's guns. 
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or both. Instances could also be quoted of tactical inter- 
^'eiition of sHps of war w^ben no actual fighting on land is 
going on, as, for instance, when General Godinot, marching 
from St Eoqne to besiege Tarifa in 1810, was constrained 
by the difficulties of the country to take his siege ordnance 
along the coast road, and was bombarded in flank by 
British cruisers from Gibraltar Bay. 

As an example of a battle by .the sea -shore where a 
naval force, rather by, the moral effect of its intervention 
than by the actual damage w.hich .it inflicted,- 'exerted a 
remarkable influence over its . result, may be quoted the 
case of the fight at Gravelines in 1558. In this -engage- 
ment a French army, which had recently achieved a most 
important success by the recovery of Calais from the 
English, was confronted on the coast of the Channel by 
Count Egmont with a mixed force of Elemish, Dutch, and 
Spanish troops. Egmont had got between the French and 
their natural base, and each army was during the fight 
facing to its proper rear : the French forces had their 
right flank resting on the sea, those of Egmont had their 
left flank close to the shore. England was at the time 
at war with France, but no definite arrangements had been 
come to with Egmont to afford Mm aid. Motley describes 
the action as follows: "'For a long time it was doubtful 
on which side victory Avas to incline, but at last the English 
vessels unexpectedly appeared in the offing, and ranging 
up soon afterwards as close to the shore as was possible, 
opened their fire upon the still unbroken lines of the 
French. The ships were too distant, the danger of in- 
juring friend as well as foe too imminent, to allow of 
their exerting any important influence upon the result. 
The spirit of the enemy was broken, however, by this 
attack on their seaward side, which they had thought im- 
pregnable.” In this case naval intervention came as a 
surprise : had such a contingency been foreseen the French 
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commander would hardly have taken up a position close 
to the shore. 

Bunker’s At the memorable battle of Bunker’s Hill British ships 

' of war contributed greatly to bring about the dearly bought 

victory of the regular troops. The provincial forces had 
during the night occupied and fortified high ground on 
the far side of the harbour from Boston, and thereby 
threatened the anchorage and town. The British force 
crossed the water and delivered an attack, aided by the 
guns of the warships in harbour. The fighting was of a 
desperate character, the Colonial levies in this, their first 
fight, showing a spirit and determination beyond all praise, 
and 'the regular troops displaying the disciplined valour 
which had won admiration from the most experienced 
soldiers of the age on many continental battlefields. The 
assailants lost heavily, but they at last found their way 
into the incompleted entrenchments. During their retire- 
ment the Colonials were effectively enfiladed by a man- 
of-war and by two floating batteries as they retreated over 
a neck, and this added greatly to that confusion which is 
inevitable when a tumultuary assemblage of armed men 
is beaten in action by a regular army. 

Occasions When the line of operations of an army necessarily runs 
close to the shore, its advance is always likely to be checked 
opersSloos 'by the enemy at some point close to the sea. An engage- 
Hxent follows, and it is always a possible contingency 
that the navy of the side which commands the sea may 
be able to intervene in the fray with its gun-fire. If the 
route be within range of an enemy’s fighting - ships it 
becomes practically impossible for troops to move along it, 
or to use it as a line of communications, as long as the 
ships are there. The enormous strategical importance of 
naval preponderance under such conditions has already 
' been referred to in chapter xvii. And the same principle 

holds good in a tactical sense, provided always that such 
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combats as may occur have for their batfele-groimd a site 
close to the water’s edge, and at a point where shoal water 
does not happen to extend far out to sea. 

It has been pointed out in an earlier chapter how in 
the old days of warfare between English and Scottish armies, 
coniinand of the sea was generally in the bands of the 
Southron, and that in consequence of this the invading 
armies from the south of the Tweed were in the habit of 
following the coast-line. An important route skirted the 
southern shores of the Firth of Forth, which played a con- 
spicuous part in that remarkable set of operations in which 
Cromwell and Leslie were the chief actors, and which led 
up to the famous fight of Dunbar. We find that at the 
battle of Pinkie Cleugh, fought near Musselburgh in the 
reign of Henry VIII., the English fleet greatly aided the 
invading army in what appears to have been for some time 
a rather doubtful conflict; for it took the Scottish forces 
in flank and reverse with its fire as these stood barring 
the way to Edinburgh, and this threw the clansmen drawn 
up next the water into confusion. 

Ships of war have in like manner often intervened in 
combats on land in the Eiviera, where, from the nature 
of the case, opposing armies are naturally found on the 
coast, and where engagements almost necessarily take place 
in proximity to the sea. Two historic battles fought in 
this region were greatly influenced by the participation of 
naval forces while they were in progress, and their main 
features deserve to be recorded. 

A portion of the allied army under the leadership of Examples* 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene was in 1707 advanc- '^^®'^"***** 
ing along the Eiviera on Toulon, in co-operation with the 
British and Dutch fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel. When 
this reached the Eiver Var it found a French force drawn 
up on the far side of the valley to bar the way, and hold- 
ing the passage across the stream in some strength. In 
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the battle wMeb ensued the allied troops attacked the 
hostile position in front, while some of the ships simultan- 
eously entered the mouth of the river and cannonaded the 
enemy. Then 600 seamen and marines from the fleet were 
landed on the right bank of the Var, and vigorously as- 
sailed the French right flank. This spirited action on the 
part of the navy greatly contributed to bring about the 
victory of the allies, and to brush out of their path the 
forces which were endeavouring to stay their advance upon 
Toulon. 

At the battle of Loano in 1795, French gunboats brought 
most useful fire to bear on the left flank of the Austrians. 
At this time the Austrians were relying on the support of 
the British fleet, which was superior to that of the French 
on the open sea; and the fact that some of the enemy s 
vessels were able to contribute towards bringing about 
the disastrous defeat of General Devins reflects little credit 
upon Admiral Hotham. “The Austrian generals say, and 
true,” wrote Nelson, who was doing his utmost with an 
insufficient detachment to aid our allies in the Eiviera, 
“they were brought on the coast at the express desire of 
the English to co-operate with the fleet, which fleet nor 
admiral they never saw. ' 

Recent events have made the bright Httle watering-place 
of Muizenberg, situated on the shores of False Bay south 
of the Cape Peninsula, familiar to many British officers. The 
sand dunes and bluffs on which it has sprung up were the 
scene a century ago of a very spirited fight on shore, in 
which naval forces participated with most marked effect. 
Muizenberg lies at the point where the steep declivities 
which overhang Simon’s Bay and the shore for a few miles 
to the north-east of it suddenly recede from the strand, and 
where the defile leading along the beach at their foot opens 
out upon a sandy, undulating, bush-grown country. Admiral 
Elphinstone and General Craig arrived at Simon’s Bay in 
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1795 with the . object ' of securing the Cape Peninsula from, 
the Dutch. Simon.stomm .was promptly occupied, and then 
the troops, assisted by, a force landed from the fleet, marehed 
along the , foot , of the hills towards Muizenberg. It was 
found, however, that the enemy was holding that place in 
some force, and the nature of the approaches to the hostile 
position seriously hampered deployment. ■ The . Ad,miral 
thereupon armed some launches and he improvised . a gun-, 
boat; these together brought such au effective Are, to bear .. 
upon the ,Dutch, that when. General Craig advanced to the',', 
attack they quickly gave, way and the position was ,secured ' 
with., no great loss. 

In chapter xvii. it has been pointed out how, when the The case 
line of operations or of communications of an army runs isthmus, 
along an isthmus, the question of maritime command assumes 
an even more paramount importance than in the case of a 
defile between the mountains and the sea. It is obvious 
that where a line of battle extends across a narrow isthmus 
the presence of warships is likely to be a controlling factor 
in deciding the result of the engagement. Such military 
situations seldom occur, it is true, and in cases where a land- 
fight has actually taken place in a defile of this class, shoal 
water has often prevented naval force from taking any 
effective part in the combat. Thus the Turkish fleet could 
not prevent the lines of Perekop from being forced in 1738, 
the water on either side of the isthmus being very shallow. 

And when, at the close of the disastrous descent on Quiberon 
Bay in 1795, by the emigres, hacked up by the British fleet, 
the unfortunate Eoyalists were hustled back by Hoche across 
the narrow sandy isthmus which unites it to the mainland 
into the Quiberon Peninsula, the war-vessels found great 
difficulty in getting within gun-shot of the land to afford 
some succour to the fugitives, for want of water, 

But the battle of Nanshan, on the 28th of May 1904, Battieoi 

, ■ ^ - . . Nanshaii. 

provides a singularly stnking example of naval participa- 

Y • 
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tion in a land-fight on an isthmus. While the Japanese 
fleet co-operated ■with their army in its desperate attack on 
the Eussian left on the western side of the narrow defile, 
a Eussian gunboat brought a cannonade to bear on the 
Japanese left on the eastern side ; and an attempt was even 
made to land Eussian marines from five steam-launches, 
but this was frustrated. The successful assault of the 
Japanese upon the formidable works on the Eussian left 
must be classed among the most remarkable exploits in the 
history of modern war. The fighting was of a desperate 
character, the losses suffered by the assailants were terrible. 
At the decisive moment the 1st division was brought to a 
standstill by the hail of bullets. “The situation seemed 
critical,” wrote General Oku in his laconic report, as a 
further advance was impossible. Just at this juncture our 
fleet in Kin-chau Bay vigorously renewed its heavy fire on 
the left wing of the enemy’s lines, and our 4th Artillery 
Eegiment also poured in a cannonade against the enemy s 
fire.” Taking advantage of the opportunity a general ad- 
vance was made by three divisions, the Japanese infantry 
performed prodigies of valour, and the works were eventually 
captured at the point of the bayonet. The Eussians in their 
accounts of this great fight attribute their overthrow mainly 
to the enfilade fire of the Japanese ships.i 

The enhanced range of modern guns necessarily to no 
sTTiall extent favours their employment from on board ship 
against hostile forces ashore, as compared with the conditions 
which prevailed even a few decades ago. There is often 
considerable difficulty in bringing a vessel of even small 
size within several hundred yards of the beach. A mile or 
so of shoals was, a century ago, sufficient to prevent the 

^ That the Kussian navy was able, after a fashion, to co-operate with its 
army on the eastern side“ of the isthmus, while the Japanese fleet was so 
effectively pounding the Eussian works on the other side, is an illustration of 
how in naval warfare maritime preponderance may have been established 
without necessarily carrying with it the command of all local waters* 
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guns of a, fleet from effectively .participating in an engage- 
ment even .close to tlie water’s edge. During the S’apoleo.nic 
wars, and. earlier, .sailors might have to look .on at their 
comrades engaged on shore, and might be totally unable to 
afford tlieni the slightest assistance, except by landing- 
parties, which the circumstances of the case often . forbade. 
Until very recently naval ordnance could not effectively 
participate' in a battle on land if. this were taking place a 
league or so from the shore, even supposing that there was 
deep water close in. ' But the development of gun construction 
has considerably altered this, and artillery fire from a fleet 
might now be used with no small effect against troops even 
some miles off. Apart from the increased range of the 
ordnance of to-day, modern weapons are in other respects 
infinitely more formidable than those used at Loano and 
at Muizenberg. Their fire is more accurate and their pro- 
jectiles are far more destructive. The result of this is that, 
even allowing for the sweejung modifications which have 
taken place in battle formations on land, even allowing for 
the modern dispersion of troops in action and for the diffi- 
culty of detecting their exact position when they are once 
fairly committed to the fight, the artillery of a war- vessel is 
likely to exert a great influence over the progress of a fight 
ashore, so long as the progress of the engagement can be 
noted from the deck of the ships. Eecent events on the 
South American coast, in Cuba, and in the Far East prove 
that this is the case. 

At the battle of the Alma the Eussian army was drawn up 
in a strong position at right angles to the coast. Its left 
flank was about two miles from the cliffs which at that 
point rise abruptly from the sea, the idea in leaving this gap 
being to avoid the fire of the allied fleets. The space inter- 
vening between the line of battle and the sea was only very 
thinly occupied. It is of interest to read in Kinglake how a 
great Eussian column of eight battaMons, which was moving 
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forward to check the advance of the French right at a point 
less than a league from the shore, came suddenly under 
heavy flant-ing fire from some French field-guns which had 
got into position between the advancing column and the sea, 
and how General Kiriakof, under the impression that this 
fire was coming from the warships, withdrew the column 
just at a moment when it was beginning to cause the French 
considerable anxiety. The Eussian position was within 
range of guns of the present day from end to end, and a 
modern fleet would have rendered great part of it quite 
untenable. 

Effect of The introduction of steam, moreover, has greatly improved 

piacTof” the chances for warships to co-operate effectively when a 
battle is going on near the coast. In the sailing days there 
was often considerable difficulty in manoeuvring vessels when 
near the shore. In such positions they were likely to meet 
with some serious mishap if the navigation was at all in- 
tricate or if the winds were capricious; the breeze was 
often baffling, and the element of luck necessarily entered 
largely into the problem. Lord Keith’s gunboats were 
generally of great assistance to the Austrians in 1800 
during their operations in the Kiviera west of Genoa ; but 
on one occasion, when an affair was shaping itself near Voltri, 
the ships could not get to their appointed stations owing to a 
calm, so that their fire was lost to the allied army on shore 
at a time when it was much needed. Such a contretemps 
could not occur under the conditions of the present day. 

Battle of One other fight may be mentioned before closing the 

Miranores. because it presents the aspect of affairs under 

modem conditions, and because it was perhaps the first 
occasion when long-range artillery fire was used to good 
effect from the sea in a fight on land. In the closing days of 
the war between Chili and Peru, of which an outline has 
already been given in chapter xv., the Chilians, having 
landed south-east of Lima at two points and having joined 
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their ^forces, marched along the coast straight for the capital 
The PeraTian ■ army , was drawn tip some miles in front of 
Lima : to bar the way. Its left flank rested on the sea, 
detachments held an advanced position at a place called 
Cliorillos, and a second and strongly fortified line in rear 
at Miraflores was occupied in strength. After a sharp fight, 
in which their fleet gave the attacking troops some assistance, 
the Chilians drove their antagonists ont of their Ghorillos 
position. Thereupon an armistice was concluded, the Peru- 
vian forces holding their formidable intrenchments of Mira- 
flores, while the invaders paused, facing them, in anticipation 
of negotiations for peace being set on foot. 

Next day, however, through some misunderstanding, the 
Peruvians suddenly opened fire at a time when the invaders 
were not on the alert The Chilians were thrown into 
momentary confusion. Some of the infantry gave way; 
part of the artillery had hastily to retire for fear of capture. 
The situation w^as becoming somewhat alarming, when the 
fleet most opportunely came to the rescue of the troops on 
shore. Opening a heavy fire on the works on the left of the 
Miraflores position and taking them in enfilade, it drove the 
defenders away from the coast, thereby throwing their forces 
into confusion on that flank ; and this gave just that encour- 
agement to the Chilian army which was required at the 
moment, and which soon enabled it to recover from its 
surprise. The ships were nearly 5000 yards from the shore 
— long range for those days. The shooting was interfered 
with by a heavy swell, and was not apparently very hurtful 
to the Peruvians. But the moral effect of the naval inter- 
vention at a critical moment was undoubted, — it helped the 
invaders to turn the tables upon the enemy, to recover from 
panic, to advance to the attack, to storm the formidable 
lines, and so to open the road to Lima in spite of the 
undoubted strength of the Peruvian position and of the 
unfortunate opening to the battile. 
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even when this is taking place in territory adjoining the sea. 
Man y great campaigns have been contested in such a theatre 
without any actual fighting taking place near the shore. 
But if the course of such operations brings the opposing 
armies into contact actually on the coast, floating force may 
he able to participate with marked effect in the combat. 
Exceptional cases may occur, as at Nanshan, where warships 
are able to aid both sides on land. But the normal situation 
must be that if a battle takes place on or near the shore, it 
will be the troops of the belligerent in command of the sea 
in a strategical sense who will derive tactical benefit from 
any ships of war present during the conflict, not their 
opponents. It is one of the many forms in which naval 
.sni-nerioritv mav affect land operations in the course of 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LANDINGS AND EMBAEKATIONS IN FACE OF THE ENEMY. 

It has already been pointed out in chapter xiii. that the 
first landing of a military force in a country which is in 
occupation of the enemy seldom takes place within a har- 
hour. It is safe to assume that the seaports situated on 
an adversary’s coast will be occupied by detachments of 
hostile troops, and that they will be found to be prepared 
for defence. The initial disembarkation is therefore gener- 
ally perforce carried out in some more or less open bay, 
where there is a stretch of foreshore convenient for boats 
to be beached, and where the transports which bring the 
troops across the ocean can ride at anchor within a reason- 
able distance of the landing-place. The feasibility of the 
operation of course depends in the first place upon the 
weather and upon the direction of the wind, even with a 
smooth sea there is often sufficient surf to render the beach- 
ing of boats impracticable. But we have, in this chapter, 
to do with action which the enemy may take to prevent the 
landing, and with the tactical a;spect presented by the oper- 
ation, rather than with the technical difficulties which may 
arise from broken water or an inconvenient breeze. 

The commander of an over-sea expedition meditating a Prob;|*ie 
descent upon the enemy’s shores enjoys the advantage of 
initiative, of liberty of action, and of power to employ feints delay’ 
and ruses so as to deceive the adversary as to the contem- 
plated landing-place. But so much depends upon the weather. 


, ' ^ 
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weather, that it has often occurred that the army has beea 
unable to commence disembarkation when it has reached 
its proper destination, that delay has ensued, and that hos- 
tile troops, rushed to the spot, have been drawn up in posi- 
tion by the time that landing of soldiers with their impedi- 
menta has become practicable. Amherst’s army was kept 
for six days tossing in the Atlantic off Louisbourg before 
a single man could get ashore. At the time of the success- 
ful British attack upon Belleisle in 1761, landings had to 
be put off from day to day for more than a week, owing to 
the heavy sea which is always so likely to get up on small 
provocation in the Bay of Biscay. The troops were detained 
off the Helder in their transports for four days before they 
could be got to land. Nor do modern conditions alter this 
in the slightest degree. The operation of beaching boats, 
or of taking them alongside rocky ledges or artificial jetties, 
is to all intents and purposes the same now as it w^as in 
the days of Blake and Barbarossa, 
impres- It has been declared by writers on the art of war that, if 
ewsts that the Weather proves propitious, landings are almost always 
facTof” successful, even if opposed. Now disembarkation in face 
afe g^ne!> 0^ enemy is a tactical operation, the conditions of which 
cessfS?*' are necessarily governed by questions of armament, and it 
is one which has grown more and more difficult as firearms 
improve in precision and as they increase in their range 
and power. But even in the past it has by no means always 
been the case that undertakings of this class have been 
crowned with success. It is not difficult to find examples 
of the repulse of military forces disembarking in defiance 
of the enemy, even in days before cannon existed or small 
arms were thought of. The first sea-fight recorded in his- 
tory occurred off Pelusium, situated not far from where 
Port Said now stands. The story is that an armada from 
Greece and Asia Minor overthrew the fllotilla of Eameses 
III., and that the fighting-men on board of the victorious 
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squadron thereupon, attempted to land. But the lord of 
Egypt has inscribed ■ on the walls of a temple hard, by, 

Thebes what was the sequel to an enterprise begun under, 
such, happy auspices. '‘Those that gained the shore I 
caused to fall at the w.ateris edge; they lay slain in heaps. 

:I., overturned Their vessels. All their goods sank beneath 
the waves/* And other examples of failures on the part 
of landing-parties to make good their footing on shore, , in' 
consequence of the action of an enemy barring the way, will 
be given later, all of which go to show that disembarkations ■ 
in face of opposition have at every period of history been 
undertakings of some hazard, and that they have sometimes 
resulted in grave disaster. 

The impression which prevails that this class of operation if enemy is 

^ prepared, a 

is generally successful has probably arisen owing to the fact 
that, by dint of feints at other points, the enemy can so easily feme ottfer 
be enticed away from the selected spot. The extent to 
which the liberty of action, which is conferred on military 
force by sea-power, lends itself to such procedure has already 
been pointed out in chapter xv. By such means the requis- 
ite time may be gained to get at least an advanced guard 
ashore unmolested, and this can cover the disembarkation 
of the rest of the army. The anchoring of a few transports 
for a short time off some possible landing-place may suffice 
to draw the entire available forces of the enemy thither. 

Or detachments may even be actually put on shore, so as 
to make a demonstration and to give greater force to the 
deception. Then, in case the ruse has succeeded and in case 
the weather remains favourable, a very few men hurried to 
the beach at the chosen place may be able to seize ground 
which is in every way suitable for defence, and may be able 
to hold this till sufficient troops have reached the land to 
deal effectively with any opposition likely to be offered 
after the enemy has recovered from the first shock of 
surprise. 
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When Charles XIL, in 1700, was preparing a descent 
•upon the island of Zealand, the military commander, General 
Stuart, made a secret reconnaissance of the coast and decided 
upon the point at which the landing was to take place. He 
then ostentatiously examined several other localities which 
were obviously well adapted for purposes of a military dis- 
embarkation. This induced the Danes to so scatter their 
forces along the shore, that, when the Swedish landing- 
parties began to arrive in their boats, there were no Danish 
troops actually present on the spot to meet them. And by 
the time a force had arrived strong enough to offer an op- 
position adeq[uate to cope with the emergency, the invaders 
had already gained a firm footing on the shore, reinforce- 
ments were coming from their ships, and the thing was done. 

When Albemarle's force in 1762 was about to make its 
descent at the spot which had been selected some miles east 
of Havana, a feint was made of landing marines at a point 
four miles to the west of the harbour. This feint served to 
bewilder the enemy, and it largely contributed to bring 
about the unopposed disembarkation of the main army. 
Similarly, on the occasion of the descent on Minorca in 
1798, which has already been referred to on p. 281, a pre- 
tence was made in the first instance of disembarking some 
miles from the fine land-locked Gulf of Dornelles, although 
that was the point where the expeditionary force for the 
most part set foot on shore subsequently. In 1898 General 
Shatter's army, destined to act against Santiago, carried out 
its actual disembarkation at Daiquiri, fifteen miles east of 
the harbour mouth; but a demonstration was at the same 
time made at Cabanas, a league to the west of the entrance, 
boats were loaded as if intended to put off to shore, and 
every means was taken to induce the belief among the 
Spanish forces that this was the chosen landing-place. 


Escamples 
of feints. 
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feature of , desceii.ts upon an enemy's coast. The ad¥aiitage 
which .may be,deri¥ed from such devices is, however, oh- , 
vious, .and their execution is not generally difficult The few , ■ 
instances quoted above will suffice to provide one expla.Ea- 
tion for that immunity from opposition which has so often 
bee.n enjoyed by armies when gaining a footing on hostile 
shores, even on occasions when the foe has been well' pre- 
pared and has been on the watch. 

Before discussing the influence which modern artillery Examples 

" -1.11 1 .1 . « dlseiu-* . 

and. small arms is likely to exert over the. question farkatioii 
opposed landings, — nothing of the kind has taken place on 
a great scale of recent years, — a few examples of such 
operations even in the remote past will not be without 
interest* Disembarkations in face of an enemy have by 
no means always proved successful, either before or since 
the introduction of gunpowder. Many cases have occurred 
where undertakings of this character have given rise to 
most gallant exploits, and where they have been attended 
by incidents of a highly dramatic kind. They have on 
occasion provided the historian with material for tales of 
stirring adventure and sublime devotion. Taken as a 
whole, however, the evidence of the annals of war down 
to the time of introduction of rifled firearms, undoubtedly 
goes far to prove that opposed landings were formerly by 
no means impracticable, and that troops making such 
attempts not unfrequently achieved their purpose even 
under conditions of the most unpromising nature. 

The first arrival of Julius Csesar on the coast of Kent Jwiius 
IS a case in point. The Britons were drawn up on the waimer, 
beach somewhere near Walmer in great force, determined 
to oppose the landing and ready for the fray. Their 
chariots and their footmen presented an imposing and for- 
midable spectacle, such as might well have made the in- 
vaders quail. The Eomans were not expert mariners, they 
'Vere puzded by the change of tide, and their hearts may 
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perhaps have stink when the character of the enterprise 
which they were engaged on was made apparent hy the 
summary repulse of their first attempt at landing. The 
fine soldiership of the ever -victorious consul, however, 
saved the day for the Eoman army. Getting part of his 
forces successfully on shore on one flank, he rolled the 
defenders’ line of battle up, swept them in panic flight 
from off the battlefield, and firmly established his standards 
upon English soil. 

coiint In sharp contrast to that bloody fight upon the Deal 

Flanders’^ and Walmcr strand, may be quoted the story of Count 
Guy of Flanders’ attempted landing near the westernmost 
point of Walcheren in 1253. The Count is said to have 
had with him no less than 150,000 Flemings. The Dutch, 
who were his antagonists, had, unknown to him, concealed 
themselves among the sandhills fringing the beach, where 
the presence of a hostile host could not be suspected from 
the sea. Count Guy, an old chronicler tells us, was quite 
unsuspicious, and he commenced his disembarkation antici- 
pating no immediate opposition. He had already set foot 
on shore with his advanced guard when the defenders of 
a sudden rose up, as it appeared, out of the ground, and 
dashed forward at the charge to meet the Flemings. ''The 
combat was great and lasted for long, for as fast as they 
disembarked and put their foot upon the ground they 
were dispatched, and the more they hastened to disembark 
that they might succour the first landed, the more were 
slain of them, and there was so much blood spilt in that 
quarter, of those Flemings that were killed by the Dutch, 
that it rose above the shoes of them that walked in it. 
There died of the men 50,000 on the spot, besides those 
who were drowned, and a great number of persons who 
were chased like a flock of sheep; these, perceiving the 
King, cried to him for mercy. The King, remember- 
iiig the favour of God which had been shown him in 
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this ¥ictory, gave them their lives, and permitted them 
to return to their own country after that the Zeeland 
peasants and soldiery had despoiled them, and left them 
naked; and being on the territory of Flanders they gathered 
the green leaves of trees and other herbage and foliage, 
with which they covered their nakedness, until they came 
into a sure place where they might find better.’’ 

We may hesitate to accept the statistics. But the vivid 
realism in the matter of details carries with it the con- 
viction that this medieval combat on the sands was an 
affair of a sanguinary nature, and that the landing cannot, 
as an operation of war, be classed as an unqualified success. 

A generation later the far Levant was to afford an Louis 

, . landing at 

illustration of a disembarkation in face of the enemy Damietta* 

which had a very different termination. The foresight of 
Louis IX. in announcing before he quitted Cyprus that 
he contemplated making his descent on Alexandria, has 
been already referred to. By this means he drew off the 
majority of his opponents from his real objective, Damietta, 
which was in those days held to be the key of Egypt. 
Nevertheless when his armada hove to off that famous 
stronghold it was perceived that his enemies w:ere not 
wholly unprepared, and that the standard of the Crusaders 
was not to be planted on the soil of the Ptolemies with- 
out an initiatory combat. 

The attitude of the Moslem foemen little resembled 
that of the stolid Dutch in Walcheren. There was no 
concealment and no ambuscade. On the contrary, when 
the line of boats, headed by a barge bearing aloft the 
banner of the cross, drew nigh to the shore, the Saracen 
chivalry, goodly to see and decked in gorgeous raiment, 
caracoled upon the sands, disdaining subterfuges ; cym- 
bals and tom-toms discoursed barbaric music; trumpeters 
arrayed in full panoply of war blared noisy defiance; 
while the battlements of the ancient fortress were aglow 
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with the rainbow -hued draperies of Zuleikas gazing in 
rapt admiration upon the unwonted spectacle, and eagerly- 
awaiting the triumph of their sovereign lords. Nor were 
the approaching knights and their retainers one whit less 
eager for the shock of battle. The galleys strove in 
friendly rivalry which earliest should touch the strand; 
and Saint Louis himself, slinging shield and broadsword 
round his neck, wrenched himself loose from those who 
would have held him back, and, plunging waist-deep in 
the broken waters, floundered ashore dripping and enthusi- 
astic among the very first. 

But the Crusaders had no mind for a mere rough-and- 
tumble scuffle, where superior numbers might avail them 
little in a situation which essentially demanded order and 
deliberation. The thing had been thought out. A palisade 
of shields was set up in hot haste, and was rendered in- 
vulnerable by a line of sloping lances firmly stuck into 
the sand. Behind this improvised defence the horse-boats 
discharged their living freight, and the head of the invading 
army formed itself in fighting array. Then, when all was 
ready, the knights sprang into the saddle, seized shields 
and lances from their attendant squires, and charged home 
with irresistible fervour upon the hated foe. The Saracens 
bore themselves right gallantly in the affray. But they 
were out-matched, were ridden down, and were driven 
pell-mell from the field of battle. And so great was the 
moral effect of Louis’ victory on the Damietta beach, that 
the formidable stronghold hard by opened its gates on the 
very first summons, and the Crusaders found themselves 
firmly established on Egyptian territory within a few hours 
of their flotilla coming to anchor. 

And when we come down to a later date, to the era of 
gunpowder and of great sailing-vessels capable of with- 
standing winter tempests on the broad Atlantic, we still 
find that landings in face of opposition were by no means 
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always iinsnccessM. On the contrary, records oi failures 
in propitious weather which can be ascribed to hostile 
action are by no means easy to discover. It seems strange 
that this should be so. A flotilla of open boats drawing 
near to a beach must have presented an admirable target 
to small arms and artillery even two centuries ago. Sailing- 
ships shunned close vicinity to shore even if no shoals 
obstructed the approach, and they could therefore rarely 
effectually cover disembarkations with the fire of their 
guns. But the landings at Louisbourg and Aboukir Bay 
show that, even when the defenders were fully prepared, 
this class of operation was, under the tactical conditions 
of the time, a perfectly feasible one. 

Tollemache’s disaster at Brest in 1694 has been already Toiie- 

jfrupicho*' s 

referred to in illustration of another branch of the subject, attempted 

landing: at 

In this case the enemy was collected in strong force and Barest, 
in a fortified position. Formidable batteries had been set 
up. The initiated eye speedily detected that the enemy 
was alert and ready, and the naval officers, after careful 
reconnaissance, were strongly opposed to making the attempt 
in view of the manifest preparedness of the troops on shore 
and of their apparent strength. But Tollemache would not 
hear of abandoning the enterprise ; and although he courted 
reverse when he refused to listen to the advice of those 
who counselled prudence, he was not wholly responsible 
for the gravity of the catastrophe. By some inexplicable 
blunder the hour chosen for the landing was when the 
tide was on the ebb. The sailors got in the way of the 
soldiers when the boats reached the beach, and impeded 
the troops w^hile undergoing the, then somewhat elaborate, 
process of forming up. Amid the confusion, and while 
the men were dropping fast under an accurate and well- 
sustained artillery and musketry fire, the French cavalry 
delivered a most effective charge. Tollemache himself fell, 
badly wounded. When retreat was ordered, many of the 
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boats, left Mgh and dry by the fast receding tide, could 
not be launched, and in the end only a portion of the 
forces committed to the dangerous venture got back again 
to the transports lying in the bay. The failure to keep 
the plan a secret, the refusal to relinquish a project which 
was obviously hopeless, and the mismanagement which 
attended the actual disembarkation, combine to make the 
attempt on Brest one of the most fatuous and ignominious 
of British expeditions across the sea. 

Of a landing which took place near Cadiz during the 
unsuccessful expedition of Eooke and Ormonde in 1702, 
Lord Mahon tells us that 'Hhe descent of the troops was 
made with more hazard and difficulty than had been fore- 
seen by the seamen, for though the weather appeared calm, 
there was so high a surf upon the strand that about twenty 
boats were sunk, as many men were drowned, and not one 
landed who was not wet up to the neck.” They were then 
charged by a squadron of picked cavalry, the onslaught of 
which was only beaten off with considerable difficulty. 
The landing was, however, eventually made good. 

The fact of the troops being wet through had an unfor- 
tunate result on the occasion of a Swedish attack upon the 
island of Kronstadt a few years later. The fortifications 
of that reclaimed mud-flat were still in embryo at the time, 
and the recapture of the island, which had but recently been 
acquired by the Eussians, promised to be a comparatively 
easy task. Owing to the shallows, the boats carrying the 
landing-parties could not approach within some distance 
of the shore. But the Swedish troops, nowise dismayed, 
sprang out and were wading in towards the beach, when 
they came upon an unsuspected channel where deeper water 
took them up to their elbows. Their powder thus got wet. 
The Eussians lay in wait till the assailants reached the 
strand. They then opened on them with musketry at close 
range from under cover, to which the Swedes could not 
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of course reply, finally the defenders droye their antag- 
onists back with much slaughter to their ships, the attempt 
to recover Kronstadt having ignominiously failed. 

Coming down to a somewhat later date, to the era of The land* 

® ingr at 

British over-sea expeditions, the landing of Amherst's army 
near Louisbonrg in 1758 at once rivets the attention. Tak- 
ing place as it did after the expedition had been lying off 
the fortress in its transports for some days waiting for a 
change of weather, and when the French were well aware 
of what was impending and had taken steps to repel all 
attempts to reach the shore, it takes a high place among 
the many brilliant feats of arms which signalised the war- 
fare of the eighteenth century. Feints were made at two 
points to confuse the defenders. The main landing was 
designed to take place at a small bay farthest from the 
town, and of this Mr Bradley gives a vivid account in ' The 
Fight with France for North America,' from which the 
following is a quotation. 

“When morning broke upon the short summer night, 
all was ready for a start, and at sunrise the entire fleet 
opened such a furious cannonade as had never been heard 
even in those dreary regions of strife and tempest. Under 
its cover the boats pushed for the shore, Wolfe and his 
division, as the chief actors in the scene, making for the 
left, where, in Kennington Cove, some twelve hundred 
French soldiers, with a strong battery of guns, lay securely 
intrenched just above the shore line and behind an abattis 
of fallen trees. As Wolfe's boats, rising and falling on the 
great Atlantic rollers, drew near the rocks, the thunder of 
Boscawen's guns ceased, and, the French upon shore still 
reserving their fire for closer quarters, there was for some 
time an ominous silence, broken only by the booming of 
the surf as it leapt up the cliffs or spouted in white columns 
above the sunken rocks. Heading for the narrow beach, 
the leading boats were within a hundred yards of it when 
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the French batteries opened on them with a fierce hail of 
ball and round-shot. Nothing but the heaving of the sea, 
say those who were there, could have saved them, Wolfe^s 
flagstaff was shot away, and even that ardent soul shrank 
from leading his men further into such a murderous fire. 
He was just signalling to his flotilla to sheer off, when three 
boats on the flank, either unaware of or refusing to see the 
signal, were observed dashing for a rocky ledge at the corner 
of the cove. They were commanded by two lieutenants, 
Hopkins and Brown, and an ensign, Grant. These young 
gentlemen had caught sight of a possible landing-place at 
a spot protected by an angle of the cliff from the French 
batteries. Without waiting for orders, they sent their boats 
through the surf, and with little damage succeeded in land- 
ing on the slippery rocks and scrambling to temporary 
shelter from the French fire. 

Wolfe, at once a disciplinarian and a creature of impulse, 
did not stand on ceremony. Feeling, no doubt, that he 
would himself have acted in precisely the same fashion as 
his gallant subalterns under like conditions, he signalled to 
the rest to follow their lead, setting the example himself 
with his own boat. The movement was successful, though 
not without much loss both in boats and men. The surf 
was strong and the rocks were sharp; many boats were 
smashed to pieces, many men were drowned, but the loss 
was not comparable to the advantage gained. Wolfe him- 
self, cane in hand, was one of the first to leap into the 
surf. ... As the troops came straggling out upon the 
beach, full of ardour, soaked to the skin, and many of them 
badly bruised, Wolfe formed them rapidly in column, routed 
a detachment of grenadiers, and fell immediately with the 
bayonet upon the French redoubts. The enemy, though 
picked and courageous troops, were taken aback, and fled 
without much resistance.” 

The side repelling, or attempting to repel, a landing must 
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always enjoy great opportunities for forming ambuscades. 
It will be remembered that tbe Dutch in the case of the 
bloody fight on the beach of Walcheren, mentioned on p. 348, 
remained concealed behind the rolling sand-dunes till the 
proper moment, and that the Eussians adopted the same 
expedient when the Swedes made their disastrous attempt 
upon the isle of Kronstadt. Similarly the British expedition 
to capture Belleisle in 1761 commenced its campaign under 
inauspicious circumstances, owing to the judicious reserve 
of the defenders in concealing themselves till the last 
moment, and then adding strength to their blow by deliver- 
ing it unexpectedly. 

A landing was at the outset attempted at the southern 
extremity of the island, with the idea of seizing some works 
at Lomarie. The works were first bombarded by a squadron 
of war-vessels ; then after a wdiile the boats, full of soldiers, 
pulled ashore to a beach lying at the foot of some broken 
ground. The ascent of this declivity proved to be more 
difficult than had been anticipated. Those of the men who 
reached the summit were in disarray and out of breath. 
And the French detachment who held the defences, reserving 
their fire till it was hound to tell, of a sudden poured in a 
murderous musketry alike upon the assaulting columns on 
the beach and on the panting soldiery scrambling up the 
rocky steep. A party of sixty grenadiers managed to reach 
the top of the cliffs, but they were there overpowered and 
forced to lay down their arms. The rest of the British 
troops were beaten off, hurried to their boats, and made good 
their retreat with a loss of 400 men. The point selected for 
disembarkation would appear to have been singularly ill- 
chosen ; but the defenders, who were by no means in strong 
force, deserve all credit for the judgment displayed in 
remaining concealed till the proper moment for action. 

The most remarkable example of a disembarkation carried 
out in face of the enemy in modern times is furnished by 
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Sir E. Abercromby’s acbievement in Aboukir Bay. His force 
consisted of some 16,000 men, with, however, scarcely any 
horses — there was practically no cavalry, and the artillery 
during the subsequent move on Alexandria was hauled along 
by hand. The transports were lying for six days off the 
coast before the weather permitted boats to reach the shore. 
In consequence of this there had been time for a force of 
2000 men under Friant to be despatched to the bay by 
General Menou: that commander has, indeed, been severely 
and probably not unjustly blamed for not sending more. 
The French troops were drawn up in a concave seniicircle 
on the sand-hills commanding the beach, while their guns 
had been placed in battery on a lofty bluff which dominated 
its whole extent. And the result was that the British chief 
was confronted with the problem not only of getting his 
men ashore, but also, at the same time, of assailing a strong 
position manned by veteran troops. 

At nine in the morning of the day of battle signal was 
made for the boats of the fleet, each of them containing 
fifty soldiers, to advance towards the shore. The scene in 
the bay at once became one of intensest animation. Under 
the command of Captain Cochrane, uncle of the Cochrane 
of the S;peedyj of the Im^erieuse, and of Basque Eoads, the 
whole of the troop-boats, formed up in two lines, made for 
the shore. Armed craft sustained the flanks. Launches 
containing field-artillery, with seamen to work the guns, 
accompanied the boats. Bomb-vessels and sloops of war 
stood in close to the shore with their broadsides ready. In 
charge of the whole was that daring and resourceful, if some- 
what unconventional, knight-errant of the sea, Sir Sidney 
Smith. The flotilla contained some 5000 troops, a force 
representing only about one-third of Abercromby's army, 
and this illustrates .one of the disadvantages under which 
a military force labours when landing in face of opposition. 
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in that only a fraction of its strength can generally be 
thrown into the fray at the outset. 

No sooner did the first line of boats come within range 
of Friant’s expectant soldiery than a heavy fire of grape 
and musketry opened from the shore. The surface of the 
water was ploughed up by the storm of projectiles and 
bullets. Several boats were sunk. The sailors pulling 
eagerly at the oars, the infantry huddled between the seats 
and thwarts, the officers in the stern alert and ready, — all 
suffered appreciable losses during those terrible moments 
when the boats were traversing the zone of fire. But 
nothing could damp the ardour of the two services at this 
critical juncture. Scarcely had the stems struck the sand 
than the soldiers poured out on the beach. The 23rd and 
40th regiments were the first to get on the move, and 
without firing a shot they rushed up the heights and 
carried them at the point of the bayonet, in spite of a 
stout resistance offered by the French grenadiers. Sir 
Sidney Smith and his sailors got some guns ashore and 
hauled them up on the high ground in an extraordinarily 
short space of time. And, with a firm grip established 
on ground in the heart of the enemy's position, the battle 
was in reality won within a few minutes of the first boat 
touching the strand. 

The naval arrangements worked with mechanical precision. 
Immediately the boats had discharged their freight they 
were pulled back to the transports in eager haste to bring 
up reinforcements. A furious charge of French cavalry at 
one moment threatened to roll up a large detachment of 
infantry on one flank, but this managed to form square 
and to maintain itself till supports arrived. Then, before 
the whole of the attacking army had reached the land, 
Friant wisely gave orders for retreat, which was carried 
out in good order although with the loss of eight guns. 
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The rest of the disembarkation, which took two days to 
complete, was carried out without molestation. 

French historians have been rather inclined to belittle 
this great feat of arms. But Bertrand pays a generous 
tribute to the brilliance of the exploit and to the ex- 
cellence of the naval and military dispositions. “Their 
debarkation/’ he declares, '‘was admirable. In less than 
five or six minutes they presented 5500 men in battle 
array. It was like a movement on the opera stage.” As 
an example of a particular class of military operation it 
stands on a pinnacle of its own in the warfare of modern 
times. Landings in defiance of a formidable enemy in posi- 
tion have rarely been attempted on so great a scale. There 
is scarcely a precedent for an enterprise so hazardous and 
so difficult, leading to startling tactical results within the 
space, it may almost be said, of a few minutes, and of a 
disembarkation in face of the enemy virtually deciding 
the issue of an important campaign almost before it had 
begun. Once the British army was securely ashore the fate 
of Egypt was decided. Menou did not, it is true, capitulate 
without offering a determined resistance between Aboukir 
and Alexandria; but the result was never really in doubt. 

In the days of Abercromby muskets only carried one 
hundred yards or so; grape began to lose its effect at a 
range of over a quarter of a mile; round-shot and shell, 
the only projectiles of any use beyond that distance, had 
no great terrors for troops in boats. Under the conditions 
then obtaining, landing -parties only suffered serious loss 
when close to the shore, and when actually disembarking 
and advancing to the attack. A moment’s consideration 
serves to show how completely the great advance which 
has taken place in the science of armament has transformed 
the tactical situation when an army endeavours to force 
its way ashore in face of opposition under modern con- 
ditions of war. 
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Artillery fire could, in the present day, hardly fail to be 
highly effective against boats some thousands of yards 
away. Small arms are destructive at over a mile distance. 
The accuracy and power of modern weapons makes them 
far more formidable, even at comparatively speaking short 
ranges, than were Friant’s guns and muskets which for a 
few moments caused the British advanced forces such 
grievous loss when the boats rushed for the beach fringing 
Aboukir Bay. Numerous examples of successful landings 
have been given in preceding paragraphs, but all of them 
date back to a time when battle formations were ^ totally 
different from those which progress in armament has 
forced upon the trained soldiery of to-day. They cannot 
be accepted as precedents for what will happen in future 
war, and the reason for this is that the evolution in 
tactical conditions works entirely in favour of the troops 
repelling an attempted landing, as against the troops 
making the attempt. 

Open boats move through the water no faster now than 
they did a century ago, nor do they offer those in them 
any better cover. If there be field-artillery on shore so 
placed that ships' guns cannot silence it, transports must 
lie off at a great distance from the beach, and the time 
taken by the boats to reach the landing-place will be 
actually greater than used to be the case. In unopposed 
disembarkations, like those of the Japanese in Korea in 
1904, it is the practice to tow several boats by a single 
steam-launch; but a group of this sort would afford so 
large and conspicuous a target for shrapnel-firing guns, that 
the plan could not safely be adopted if there were serious 
opposition to be encountered. Unless the transports con- 
veying an army which is to disembark in hostile territory 
carry a great number of steam-launches, — a number sufficient 
to take a large force of men at a single trip, — steam does 
not facilitate a landing in face of an enemy. The speed 
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In all disembarkations, whether they are opposed or not, Landings 
naval assistance is indispensable. That is a principle which 
is nniversally accepted in the British service. But where 
landings have to take place on slippery rocks, where in oS'by* 
fact the process of getting out of the boats on to the shore 
presents special difficulties, it is always preferable to detail 
naval personnel to at least gain a footing on land to start 
with, and prior to the troops approaching. The soldier is 
not at his best at this sort of work. The bluejacket and 
the marine are accustomed to it, and they are not prone 
to add to the perils and confusion of landing at an awk- 
Avard place under fire, by falling into the water out of sheer 
clumsiness. Naval history provides numbers of instances 
of small landing - parties despatched from ships of war 
performing brilliant exploits on shore. Such parties have 
often disembarked in broken water on jetties and ledges 
of rock, sometimes even by night. Undertakings of this 
class are scarcely the soldier's business, although the story 
of Wolfe at Louisbourg, recorded on an earlier page, proves 
that they are not impossible even to a purely military 
force. The principle of using marines in the first instances 
has recently been illustrated by the Japanese in their 
descent on the Liaotung peninsula ; the earliest troops to 
be sent ashore in Yen Toa bay were two battalions of this 
kind of infantry. 

The tactical difficulties of a landing in face of the enemy Question 

. ^ / of landings 

are now so serious that, when such enterprises have to be at night, 
attempted in future, there would seem to be some tempta- 
tion to make the venture under cover of darkness. But 
night operations are generally hazardous even on shore. 

Few military commanders would incur so grave a risk, 
unless the chosen point of disembarkation had been care- 
fully reconnoitred beforehand, and unless the conditions as 
regards the nature of the beach and the state of the sea 
were peculiarly favourable. One cause of Nelson's failure 
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at Santa Ortiz was that many of Ms boats missed the mole 
which was their destination. The first essential, if success 
is to be achieved in a military undertaking at night, is that 
there shall be no mishaps and no confusion, and to expect 
this with a body of troops in the dark, under surroundings 
to which they are wholly unaccustomed, is unreasonable. 
Doubtful and dangerous as an opposed landing must al- 
ways be by day under existing tactical conditions, it would 
seem wiser to brave the perils which it involves than to 
jeopardise a military force by launching it upon an am- 
phibious undertaking of this kind by night. 


The moral factor can never be overlooked in war, and it 
is not unlikely to play a particularly important part when 
an embarkation takes place in face of the enemy. It is 
unusual for a military force which has been successful in 
its operations to take to its transports harassed by the 
adversary. An army rarely withdraws by sea from terri- 
tory in occupation of hostile detachments, unless it be 
yielding to superior force. It does not, of course, of neces- 
sity follow that the embarking troops have been beaten, or 
that they are even in any serious danger. They may be 
retiring after a mere feint, or they may be performing a 
part in some profound strategical combination of an offen- 
sive character involving transfer of force from one point to 
another on the coast. But, generally speaking, when an 
operation of this nature takes place, the soldiers who ax’e 
returning to their ships are doing so because they have 
met with reverse, or to avoid reverse, and they are there- 
fore necessarily fighting under depressing conditions. This 
is unfortunate, because an embarkation in face of the 
enemy must in itself be a dangerous undertaking. A land- 
ing may be effected to a certain extent as a surprise even 
when hostile forces are drawn up to contest it; but the 
presence of the transports and boats necessarily discloses 
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the intentions of an army which is contemplating with- 
drawal by sea, and it marks the spot where the withdrawal 
is to be carried out. An operation of this class must in 
its final stages be tantamount to a retreat, and to a retreat 
executed under circumstances where confusion and mis- 
understandings are peculiarly likely to arise, and where 
losses must almost inevitably be encountered. 

Ir is essentially a case for a rearguard— for a rearguard, 
moreover, which has to hold its ground to the very end 
and to then make its escape at the bast moment under cir- 
cumstances of the utmost peril. When the embarkation 
takes place by boats from off a beach, the great military 
object to attain is that the bulk of the retiring force shall 
get to its transports without being subjected to heavy fire 
on the way across the water. If the army is to be put 
on board ship at quays and jetties in some harbour, it is 
essential that the ships shall get out of artillery range 
before the enemy can bring guns to bear on them. In 
either case the covering troops have a laborious and dan- 
gerous task to perform, and their own withdrawal to the 
transports can hardly fail to develop into an almost 
desperate enterprise if the foe be formidable and if the 
hostile commander realises his opportunities. Sir J. Moore's 
army inflicted so arresting a defeat upon that of Soult at 
Coruna, that the troops eventually embarked without being 
exposed to fire, although some of the transports suffered 
somewhat before quitting the anchorage : on that occasion 
the British army fought a general action before its departure 
even commenced. But a mere rearguard could not hope to 
delay a pursuing force so effectually as this tinder modern 
conditions. Nowadays, when boats will be so much longer 
under musketry and artillery fire than was formerly the 
case, the effect of the tactical changes which have taken 
place is to militate very seriously against the prospects of 
the fugitive army. 
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When, in 1565, news arrived that an army from Sicily 
had landed in Malta, Mnstapha, the Turkish general, em- 
barked with all speed near Valetta, resolved upon a precipi- 
tate flight eastwards. Finding, however, that the relieving 
force was considerably less formidable than had been at 
first supposed, the Ottoman commander disembarked afresh 
in St Paul’s Bay at the west end of the island, and ad- 
vanced a second time against the fortress. This was what 
his enemies wanted. The Christian forces had united, the 
succoured garrison panted for revenge while the army 
which had effected the relief was eager to show its prowess, 
and deliverers and delivered suddenly fell upon the Moslems 
and drove them back in utter confusion to the shore. Mus- 
tapha, however, never lost his presence of mind even when 
all was at its worst. He managed to detach a I'earguard, 
which was posted so skilfully and which maintained its 
ground with such fortitude that the main body of the 
Turks got away in safety from the beach, and the actual 
re-embarkation was eventually carried out with little loss, 
in spite of the disastrous overthrow which had rendered a 
precipitate flight necessary. 

In those days the soldiery when embarking were only 
exposed to serious loss while on shore, or immediately after 
getting into their boats. Firearms were still in a primitive 
condition; and, going back to the time before gunpowder 
was invented, we find that the risks were still less. The 
battle of Marathon, and what followed it, aflords a remark- 
able illustration of an army which had been disastrously 
defeated near the shore escaping to its boats, putting to 
sea, and still enjoying a measure of fighting efficiency. 
The Persian commander Doris, with a grasp of strategical 
conditions and a resolution in spite of untoward circum- 
stances which did him no little credit, sailed from Marathon 
round Cape Sunium to Phalerum Bay, hoping to find that 
the Athenians, who had so decisively beaten him would be 
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devoting their energies to plundering the deserted camp of 
the invaders. But Miltiades, scenting danger, had made a 
night march back to Athens. And so when in the morning 
the Persians prepared to land at the new point, hoping to 
retrieve their lanrels by a dash at the hostile capital, they 
found the victors of the previous day ready to give them a 
warm welcome and eager for another tussle. The project 
was thereupon abandoned, and the Persians disappeared 
from Greek waters. 

When an army is embarking in face of hostile forces Artmery 
the warships which will, it may be assumed, be present *r 1 nVem« 
to protect the transports may be able to afford the troops 
great assistance. This depends upon their getting in close 
enough to use their guns effectively, and if that be prac- 
ticable they ought generally to be able to prevent the 
flanks of the rearguard from being turned. When the 
critical moment arrives for the covering detachments to 
make their way to the shore, the support of the fleet may 
save the imperilled remnant from being overwhelmed, and 
it may compel the pursuers to keep at such a distance 
that boats can be got away without exposure to severe fire. 

But unless, owing to there being deep water close in or 
to vessels of small draught of water being available, the 
ships can approach within close range of the spot where 
the troops are embarking, they may be obliged to discon- 
tinue fire for fear of injuring their own side, in a combat 
which is likely to be of a hand-to-hand and somewhat 
unconventional character. And this is admirably illus- 
trated by an incident which occurred a century and a 
half ago, hut which even in this present day serves as an 
instructive tactical example. Its remarkable story pro- 
vides one of the most illuminating illustrations of an em- 
barkation in face of the enemy in the annals of modern war. 

In 1758 an expedition under General Bligh, escorted by The affair 

n T •, -TT « ofStCas 

a scjuadron under Commodore Howe, was despatched from i 7 s 8 . 
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England to destroy the defences of Cherbourg, Should 
the project contemplated against that place not succeed, 
the armament was — so ran the King's instructions — to carry 
a warm alarm along the coast of France, from the eastern- 
most point of Kormandy, as far westwards as Morlaix in- 
clusive.” Morlaix is not far from Brest. 

Much damage was done at Cherbourg. The expedition 
then proceeded to continue the work near St Malo. The 
troops landed and burnt some shipping in a neighbouring 
port ; but the weather was becoming unsettled, Howe de- 
clared himself unable to aid in an attack on St Malo itself, 
and he proposed that the army should march to the sheltered 
bay of St Cas some miles to the west, and that it should 
re -embark there. This arrangement was agreed to by 
General Bligh, and after a three days’ march, during which 
some slight opposition was encountered and which gave the 
French time to collect forces in the vicinity of St Cas, 
that point was reached in safety and the embarkation began. 

Three brigades and the wounded had been safely got 
on board the transports, when the French began to press 
down in force upon the troops not yet embarked, A rear- 
guard of 1500 men under General Drury was formed up 
to arrest their progress, and the fleet opened such a heavy 
fire on the advancing hostile colunms that they were for 
a while checked in their approach. A well-contested en- 
gagement thereupon ensued, the British soldiery holding 
their ground stubbornly and resisting all efforts of their 
antagonists to get to close q[uarters. But ammunition began 
to give out, an attempted counter-attack failed, and in the 
end a rush was made for the boats, many of which had 
been destroyed by the French light guns which were play- 
ing on them. A desperate struggle ensued on the beach. 
General Drury, who had been wounded earlier, was drowned, 
with many others. When the confusion was at its height, 
Howe, who had already acquired renown as a fighter in 
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the abortive expedition to Eochef ort the year before, who 
was destined to achieve a brilliant reputation in American 
waters twenty years later, and who was to compass the 
overthrow of Villaret Joyeuse’s imposing armada out on 
the broad Atlantic on the memorable First of June, came 
ashore in his own boat to personally superintend the opera- 
tion of getting the stricken soldiery off the beach, and by 
his example and his genius for command he to a certain 
extent retrieved the situation. 

When it was impossible to aid the military further, and 
when all available boats were crammed with fugitives and 
almost gunwale-under, Howe signalled to his shij)s to cease 
their fire, for this fire was injuring friend and foe alike 
as they fought upon the beach. The remnants of the 
British troops were thereupon taken prisoner, the total 
loss to the expeditionary force amounting to 700 — about 
half of the force detailed to cover the embarkation under 
Drury. The French also lost heavily in the combat, in 
which both sides bore themselves most valiantly. 

Bligh was severely, and perhaps not undeservedly, criti- 
cised for not fighting a general action with his whole force 
before beginning to embark. He appears to have had an 
army under his command which was fully equal in numeri- 
cal strength to any bodies of troops which the French had 
been able to collect to molest him, and he enjoyed a decided 
advantage as regards organisation and security of flanks. 
Had he made up his mind to fight a battle he might per- 
haps have gained a victory tactically as decisive, and stra- 
tegically as far-reaching, as was Sir J. Moore’s triumph over 
Soult before Coruna half a century later. It is reasonable 
to assume that a happy issue to such a combat would have 
permitted him to carry out the subsequent embarkation 
almost undisturbed, and it is possible that his troops might 
have got on board without a shot being fired. But one 
of the disadvantages of retreat must always be the dijfficulty 
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of obtaining accurate intelligence, and the strength and 
determination of the enemy very likely were not fully 
realised. St Gas was far from an ideal anchorage for 
shipping, and the prospect of heavy weather setting in 
had to be taken into consideration. That sanguinary en- 
counter on the Breton shore, and the circumstances which 
surrounded it, serve as a vivid picture of the diflSculties 
and dangers which attend the departure of an army by 
sea when fighting forces are at hand to speed the parting 
guest. 


CHAPTEE XXL 


THl SIEGE OF MAEITIMB FOETEISSES. 

Command of the sea is of vital importance where a mari- command 

of the sea 

time fortress is being besieged or blockaded. A stronghold 
on the coast cannot be said to be fully invested unless a maStae 
the besiegers are seconded in their efforts by naval force 
shutting the place in on the water side. Without pre- 
ponderance afloat the troops attacking a place of arms so 
situated cannot reduce it by famine, and they are compelled 
to force an entrance through the lines of defence either 
by the hazardous process of assault or else by the pro- 
tracted and dubious operations of sapping and approaches. 

From the naval point of view three different sets of Three sets 
conditions may present themselves in such a sieee: the tions, from 

^ . the naval ■■ 

besiegers may have command of the sea, the garrison 
may have command of the sea, or control of the local 
waters may be in dispute. And as the strategical and 
tactical situation necessarily varies widely according as 
one or other of these sets of conditions prevails, it will 
be convenient to discuss each separately. Before doing 
so, however, it will be convenient to put forward some 
general observations with regard to strongholds on the coast. 

Maritime fortresses present a great diversity of character- Diverse 
istics, not only as regards their extent and importance, of 
but also as regards their situation. In some cases — Toulon fortresses, 
in the present day and Messina under the conditions of 
two centuries ago are examples — the defended area is 

2 A 
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roughly the segment of a circle, of which the land fortifi- 
cations form the arc and the sea front the chord. Or a 
fortress may he situated on a promontory or peninsula 
where the coast defences will naturally cover a greater 
perimeter than the works which face in - shore : San 
Sebastian and Gaeta present typical illustrations of this 
form of stronghold in the time of the Napoleonic wars, 
and Vladivostok may be cited as an example of more 
modern date. Then there is the form where the whole 
of an island, or of a group of islands, is included with- 
in the ring of fortifications : the anchorage within the 
Maddalena group of islands off the Straits of Bonifaccio, 
which has been created into an Italian fortress, conies 
under this heading, and Kronstadt, both under the tactical 
conditions of the past and of the present, affords an in- 
stance of a fortress and an island all in one. Finally, 
there are many fortresses which have played a prominent 
part in history which are situated on estuaries and 

navigable rivers : Antwerp, Komorn, and Quebec are ex- 
amples. The features which arise in the siege of a strong- 
hold of this character will, however, be dealt with in 

chapter xxii., which is concerned with inland waterways. 
Theif in- It is obvious that the greater the length of the sea 

r^ards*^ fcout of a fortress is in proportion to the length of its 

import- ^ ^ ^ 

navaf* line of defences on the land side, the more important does 

inth^e^ the question of maritime command become. Where the 

vicinity. Qf island is fortified, the siege of it is a purely 

naval operation, although, if it be proposed to actually 
assault some portion of its defences, the landing -parties 
might well consist of military detachments. Conversely, 
if the enceinte or line of works encloses the head of an 
. ^ inlet, there will proportionately be a great extent of land 

front: this will of course offer considerable freedom of 
^ choice as to the exact point for attack, but it will also 
call for a comparatively speaking large army to invest the 
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place and to pnsb. siege works home. And, as the eflFec- 
tive blockade of a besieged fortress is always an operation 
of a difficult and harassing nature, it is clearly advantageous 
from the naval point of view that the sea front should be 
as short as possible, supposing the besiegers to have the 
maritime control. If, on the contrary, the sea be open to 
the garrison for bringing in supplies and reinforcements, it 
is manifestly favourable to its prospects of holding out, 
that it should have a short extent of country to defend 
on the land side and an extensive sea front. 

It is hardly necessary here to go into the question of 
the size and scale of importance of maritime fortresses. 

But it may be pointed out that in the present day there 
is a very general tendency to elaborate the purely coast 
defences of such places, to pile up the armament of its 
shore batteries and to multiply the number of these, while 
trusting to works of a more provisional nature for protec- 
tion on the land side. Many defended dockyards and naval 
bases, the retention of which may be of vital moment for 
the effective prosecution of a maritime campaign or for 
the denial to the enemy of absolute mastery of the sea, 
have no permanent fortifications at all facing towards the 
interior. The tendency of modern tactics in land fighting 
has been to depreciate the value of elaborately constructed 
works of defence, and on the other hand to greatly extend 
the area included within their perimeter. 

When we come to consider the principles governing the siege® 

^ ^ . where the 

siege of a coast fortress where the attacking side enjoys 

the maritime command, the question at once arises how 

far naval blockade can be said to be effective in the light 

of definite investment. One means of wearing down the Mockide. 

resisting power of a garrison is starvation, and starvation 

only results when the avenues by which food can reach 

the place are choked up. An army besieging a stronghold 
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in the interior has generally, good grounds for confidence 
that it will be able to cut off all supplies which the garrison 
may hope to draw from outside ; that is an accepted method 
of compelling the place to surrender. History provides 
numbers of examples of maritime fortresses blockaded by 
land and sea opening their gates to the conq[ueror as a 
result of famine: the case of Valetta, which was defended 
for two years by General Vaubois against a land force of 
Maltese aided by British and Neapolitan troops, and against 
an Anglo-Portuguese fleet, may be quoted as an example. 
But the effectual sealing up of all approaches to a fortress 
from the sea is, generally speaking, a much more difficult 
operation than closely investing it on the land side. And 
the experience of war upon the whole goes to show that 
no amount of vigilance on the part of a blockading fleet 
can make it absolutely certain that no vessels will manage 
to evade its scouts and penetrate the defensive cordon. 
“ All the small craft in the British navy could not pre- 
vent an occasional entrance of small boats at night into 
San Sebastian/' wrote Melville to Wellington in reply to 
remonstrances as to the ineffectiveness of the blockade ; 
and although in this case the blockading squadron was 
admittedly insufficient to perform its task, it is surprising 
what a large amount of supplies and stores managed to 
reach the place by sea. 

The siege of Carthage was marked throughout by singular 
and dramatic episodes, and it is clear that, although the 
Eomans were paramount at sea, the garrison managed for 
a long time, thanks to the daring and skill of its sailors, 
to replenish its food from boats which slipped into the 
harbour at night. It will be remembered that, as quoted 
on p. 96, Scipio was so much impressed with this that he 
undertook a special campaign against Nepheris as one base 
of supply for the besieged. The capture of that place im- 
proved the prospects of the attacking side, but small craft 
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appear still to have got into the harbour from, time to time. 

It was for this reason that the Eoman commander under- 
took the construction of the famous dam across the mouth 
of the port mentioned on p. 122. 

This difficulty of maintaining an effective blockade of a 
beleaguered fortress, experienced by the Eomans in their 
final effort to destroy the formidable rival power in the 
western Mediterranean, has since that time manifested it- 
self in many sieges of maritime strongholds. In the case 
of San Sebastian, referred to above, the British naval force 
on the spot was so inadequate that its inability to effectively 
invest the place is perhaps not surprising. But this hardly 
applies to an incident which occurred nearly two centuries 
earlier, where a powerful fleet proved unable to exclude 
blockade-runners from the tiny harbour of a petty fortified 
port 

The notorious Duke of Buckingham, at the head of a large stMartin’s 

t 1 , , ri . • mthelsle 

military force and backed up by a respectable fleet, — fruits of 
of that ship-money which was to tear society in twain a 
few years later, — was besieging the citadel of St Martin’s in 
the island of Ehe off Eoehelle. The little port dominated 
by the fortress was merely an insignificant indentation in 
the coast. The defences were not exceptionally formidable. 

To seal the place up by sea and land would have seemed to 
be a simple matter, but the flotilla totally failed to stop 
blockade-running by boats from the French coast. In spite 
of this, however, food gradually ran short, and the garrison 
was just about to siirrender under pressure of famine, when 
a number of small craft somehow managed to get through 
with two months’ provisions. In consequence of this, Buck- 
ingham hazarded an assault; but his columns were beaten 
off with heavy loss, and thereupon the English forces with- 
drew confounded, and abandoned the enterprise. 

Another instance is provided by the siege of Fort St PhiWp, 
Philip in Port Mahon hy the Dnc de Orillon in 1781. The 178 °^*^’ 
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Frencla were at the time paramount in the Mediterranean, 
and they were able to detail a number of war- vessels to 
blockade the harbour. The British garrison was under com- 
mand of General Murray, a man of rare grit and resolution, 
who had played an important part at Quebec under similar 
circumstances twenty years before. Under his sturdy gover- 
nance the fortress, although closely beset, maintained an 
active and spirited defence. His confidence was infectious, 
his resourceful leadership a constant source of worry to the 
besiegers by land and sea. The blockade was frequently run 
by vessels bringing provisions, and as a result of their en- 
terprise famine was long staved off. The fortress eventu- 
ally surrendered after a siege of 170 days, the defenders 
being accorded every honour by their chivalrous foes. This 
gallant resistance of a garrison undaunted by the absence 
of all hope of relief gives to St Philip a high place in that 
honourable roll of great defences to which Port Arthur has 
just added another name. 

Genoa is another stronghold on the sea which has had 
to yield under pressure of starvation. Massena’s fine de- 
fence in 1800, in face of the Austrian army under Melas 
and the British squadron under Lord Keith, was one of 
the most remarkable episodes of the Napoleonic wars. The 
British admiral has been often eulogised for the loyalty of 
his co-operation with his Austrian allies and fox the stren- 
uous watchfulness of his blockade. But nevertheless we 
read in General Thiebault's diary of the defence, “At this 
period a small barque escaped the vigilance of the enemy's 
fleet and brought us corn for five days." A few more such 
barques, and Napoleon descended from the snows of the 
St Bernard upon the plains of the Po, would have brought 
the siege to an abrupt conclusion. 

In all the above examples the control of the sea has 
rested with the besiegers, and their naval supremacy on 
the spot has been practically undisputed. Like conditions 
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prevailed during the later stages of the siege of Port Arthur ; 
and yet a certain number of junks, and even larger craft, 
succeeded in reaching the inner harbour in defiance of Ad- 
miral Togo’s fleet. The Japanese navy has conducted its 
campaign with such resolution and such foresight, its per- 
sonnel has proved itself so devoted and so efficient, and 
the importance of closing all avenues of supplies to the be- 
leaguered garrison was so manifest, that it is justifiable to 
accept the comparative failure of the blockading squadron 
in this one respect as conclusive proof that it is impossible 
to wholly prevent succour from reaching a besieged coast 
fortress by sea. This is in accordance with what was said 
in chapter vi. as to the difficulty of preventing ships from 
issuing from a defended harbour. Floating force does not 
lend itself to the establishment of a barrier, comparable to 
that which a land army can create with its outposts and 
defensive positions. 

The point has been dealt with at some length. It is one 
of considerable strategical importance, and the criticisms 
which have been expressed with regard to the inability of 
the Japanese fleet to wholly close Port Arthur make it 
clear that a very general impression exists that naval force 
can invest a fortress as effectively as military force can. 

This is not the case. A blockading flotilla cannot absolutely 
forbid ingress to a harbour. It can make such ingress diffi- 
cult and dangerous, but it cannot as a general rule render it 
impossible; and the gradual evolution which has taken place 
in naval material from the age of triremes down to the con- 
ditions which prevail to-day, does not seem to change the 
relations between besiegers and besieged in this respect. 

The presence of warships, supporting an army engaged warships 

- , , aiding' the 

on siege operations against a defensive position on the besiegers, 
coast, may of course exert a great influence over the pro- 
gress of the undertaking, quite apart from the question of 
blockade. They may be able to take an active part in the 
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attack. In an earlier cliapter the efficacy of bombardment 
of coast batteries, dockyards, and so forth, from the sea has 
been discussed, and it has been pointed out that this form 
of attack seldom achieves important results. But against 
a fortress which has undergone a prolonged investment, and 
the garrison of which has been subjected to the anxiety, 
the exhaustion, and the suffering which the enterprises of 
an active enemy on land are calculated to cause, bombard- 
ment by a fleet may be decisive. It may be the last straw 
required to break the resolution of the defenders. And 
this is especially likely to prove the case where the strong- 
hold includes within its area a maritime city with a large 
civil population. For a city provides a huge target which 
can be hit by guns firing from a great distance at sea; so 
that battleships and cruisers may be able to bring their 
powerful ordnance to bear on it from points where shore 
batteries cannot reply to them or endanger their safety. 

Inasmuch as the extremities of the line of defence works 
protecting a maritime fortress on the land side necessarily 
rest on the coast, these works can sometimes be taken in 
enfilade and even in reverse from the sea. A supporting 
fleet may be able to greatly assist the besieging army in 
its operations against those sections of the fortress which 
abut on the shore, or it may be able to harass the defenders 
with its gun-fire and may help to secure the assailants 
against effective sorties. Long-range fire from the United 
States war -vessels against the land defences of Santiago 
appears to have given General Shafter’s troops some little 
assistance. The Japanese squadron cruising off Port Arthur 
was able to give the besieging army occasional support in its 
difficult task. At the siege of Genoa, already mentioned on 
p. 374, a frigate and some gun- and mortar-vessels detached 
from Lord Keith's fleet caused the garrison so much annoy- 
ance by their fire, that Massena organised a flotilla of galleys 
to oppose them: this gave rise to a most stirring combat. 
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the chief galley being cut out one night under the muzzles 
of the guns of the fortress. 

Formerly a co-operating fleet could perhaps aid besiegers Formerly 
more effectually than is now the case, owing to war-vessels 
being less likely to suffer vital injury from the defenders 
on shore. Belisarius, the conqueror of Sicily and Justinian’s 
favourite general, when his land forces could not storm the 
battlements of Palermo, brought his fleet close up to the 
fortifications on the sea front and assailed the defenders with 
such a hail of arrows and other missiles fired by marksmen 
perched on the masts that the place promptly yielded. In 
the days of round-shot, ships used sometimes to stand close 
in and to bring their broadsides to bear at very telling range. 

But even in the eighteenth century it began to be realised 
that the proper duty of naval force engaged in the siege 
of a stronghold in conjunction with troops on shore, was 
primarily blockade. The relations between attacking ships 
and the batteries of the fortress have already been discussed 
on p. 112, and it does not seem likely that fleets will in 
future play a very active part in attacks on coast fortresses. 

Where maritime control is assured, a friendly fleet can Landing 

, fftins from 

often come to the assistance of the besieging troops by 
landing guns to arm batteries on shore. Naval ordnance 
of the present day is not perhaps so easily adapted to such 
a purpose as the less powerful guns on simpler mountings 
of an age that has passed away. But the technical skill, 
the energy, and the resource, which are available in a 
efficient squadron, should generally be able to cope with 
any difficulties which may arise owing to the complications 
existing in modern artillery material. At the siege of Port 
St Philip on the occasion of the first capture of Minorca 
by British forces in 1708, Sir J. Leake landed a number 
of guns from his fleet to aid General Stanhope. Admiral 
Byng similarly provided the Austrian troops attacking 
Messina in 1719 with ordnance from his squadron. Ship's 
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guns were used at the siege of Sebastopol, and on many 
other occasions. During the only great siege of a maritime 
fortress which has taken place under modern conditions, 
that of Port Arthur, the attacking side was not sufficiently 
assured of absolute control of the sea to justify the landing 
of naval guns on a large scale to aid the army on shore, 
even had they been required. 

So far sieges have only been considered under the con- 
ditions of the place assailed being exposed to attack from 
the sea. But it has often happened in war that a maritime 
fortress has been invested on the land side while the 
garrison has all the time enjoyed the support of a friendly 
fleet, and this obviously creates a totally different strategical 
situation. The defenders cannot fail to derive enormous 
advantage from maritime command. They are in a position 
to replenish their supplies and ammunition and to make 
good their losses in officers and men, owing to transports 
and freight-ships being able to enter its harbour unmolested. 
The ships of war may be able to aid in actual combats with 
the besiegers. A situation of this kind has often arisen in 
the past, where a belligerent, dominant at sea, has been 
striving to maintain a grip on territory which has been 
menaced by an adversary capable of putting the stronger 
army in the field. And the circumstances obviously differ 
widely from those where the besieging side possesses naval 
control. 

A mere blockade of the stronghold on the land side on 
the part of the besieging army can never lead to the fall 
of the place so long as the sea is open. It cannot be 
reduced by famine, nor are its defensive capabilities likely 
to be prejudiced by failure of ammunition supply nor by 
lack of jpersonml to man the works. The result of this is 
that the besiegers are forced to fight their way through the 
works into the interior if they mean to capture the fortress, 
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and that they are compelled to adopt active measures. They 
cannot triumph by merely sitting down before the place 
and patiently letting famine do its work. They must either 
act by assault, or else they must commit themselves to 
the orthodox procedure of sapping and mine- work. 

The siege of Oandia by the Turks in the seventeenth 
century lasted for a q[uarter of a century. The Venetians 
and their allies upon the whole enjoyed command of the 
sea and were supreme in local waters, and they were thus 
able to pour in supplies and reinforcements from time to 
time. The place was never in want of food although it 
contained within its walls a large civil population, the 
number of citizens having been swelled by refugees flocking 
from different parts of Crete as the Ottoman forces overran 
the island. The besiegers, on the other hand, suffered great 
difficulty in getting reinforcements. The Dardanelles were 
for a long time blockaded by the Venetian admirals, 
Mococenigo and Francesco Morosini; but the maritime 
power of the distant city on the Adriatic was already on 
the wane, and the .^gean and Levant were by no means 
permanently closed to the warships of the Sultan. The 
struggle was of a desperate character in its later stages, 
the garrison being succoured by adventurers from all over 
Europe, who bore themselves most gallantly in the fray 
but who generally wearied before long of the protracted 
operations. In the year 1667 alone, Gandia sustained no 
less than 32 assaults. The garrison made 17 sorties, and 
it sprang 618 mines. It lost 3600 men, while the Moslem 
dead were reckoned to number 20,000. The place eventually 
capitulated on honourable terms, the defenders, together 
with all the civil population who wished to leave the 
island, being permitted to withdraw by sea with guns and 
all munitions of war. 

The fortress of Eosas, at the eastern end of the Pyrenees, 
although not a very formidable place of arms, played a 
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prominent part in certain phases of the Eevolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars. In the winter of 1794-95 it was besieged 
by the French general Perignon, at a time when there was 
a fleet of thirteen Spanish ships of the line in the harbour. 
It was kept Tictualled by the friendly fleet and was sus- 
tained by its encouraging presence; the wintry weather, 
moreover, militated against the prosecution of sap work of 
the besiegers. Nevertheless a practicable breach was at last 
made, and the fall of the fortress by assault had become a 
mere matter of hours, when the garrison embarked and 
evacuated the place altogether. This presents the advantage 
of having sea communications open in a new aspect. 
Although the fortress itself was lost to Spain for the 
campaign, its garrison was available for further service. 

The defence of Tarragona in 1810 against Suchet is 
another good example. The works of the place were fairly 
efficient, the garrison was determined to hold out, and 
British war-vessels afforded some little occasional support 
with their fire. But it was the power of drawing supplies 
and reinforcements from over the sea which enabled the 
fortress to resist so gallantly and so long. There was never 
want of food at any time. The women and children were 
withdrawn by ship to a place of safety when the situation 
became critical. Eeinforcements and ammunition arrived 
by water. Eventually, after a prolonged siege and much 
severe fighting, the French pushed their saps up close to 
the defences and forced their way in. 

In these three cases, and also in that of the famous siege 
of Ostend early in the seventeenth century, the beleaguering 
army eventually overcame the defenders in spite of their 
sea -power. This is always likely to be the case if the 
siege is pressed with vigour by an adequate attacking 
force, and if the defending side cannot through the in- 
strumentality of sea-power threaten the communications 
of the besiegers. But many instances can be quoted of 
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maritime fortresses sticcessMly withstanding all efforts of 
the assailants, thanks to command of the sea. 

At the siege of Dunkirk by the Duke of York in 1793 The siege 
the garrison received great assistance from French gunboats, icirktn 
the British fleet failing to put in an appearance when greatly 
needed although naval assistance had been promised the 
Duke: the defenders in consequence enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of command of local waters. It was very largely 
due to this that the place was able to make so spirited 
and protracted a defence, and that time was given the 
French to assemble considerable forces for its relief and 
so to compel the besiegers to withdraw. 

The case of Acre in 1799 comes naturally to mind. It Acre, 1799 . 
was due to the presence of Sir S. Smith and his sailors that 
the ancient fortress held out at all. As already mentioned 
on p, 153, reinforcements for the garrison from the Dar- 
danelles were in sight at the time when Napoleon, arrested 
in his works of approach and baffled in all attempts at 
assault, resolved to abandon the siege. But the reinforce- 
ments had been unable to disembark in time to participate 
in the active operations of defence owing to the ships 
being becalmed. 

Sea command, unless it be backed up by military forces Assistance 

A . • , / offleetto 

capable of operating against the rear of the besiegers, gen- srarrison. 
erally gives the besieged garrison encouragement rather 
than effective tactical assistance against regular attack. 

The supporting fleet can no doubt assist the defenders at 
points where the land fortifications approach the shore. 

But unless the fortress be so situated that, owing to the 
contour of the coast-line, the ships can bring fire to bear 
over extensive sections of the assailant’s lines, they rarely 
can intervene very decisively. They have greater oppor- 
tunities, it is true, than when operating against the besieged, 
because they have no coast batteries to fear and can run 
closer in. But as a general rule naval command is of im- 
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portance rather from the point of view of keeping com- 
munications to the fortress open, than in consequence of 
the tactical support which it is likely to afford. 

The siege of Eosas in 1808, however, affords an example 
of timely assistance to a hard-pressed garrison through the 
action of friendly war- vessels. '' On the 9 th,” writes Lord 
Dundonald, "the citadel was attacked hy General Eeille 
and a breach effected ; but Captain West, placing the Meteo-?^ 
in a position to flank the breach, and some boats to enfilade 
from the shore, prevented the assault.” And a somewhat 
analogous case occurred at the siege of Tarifa in 1811 by 
General Leval. There the gun-fire of British war-vessels 
proved of great service to the garrison. Owing to the 
direction of the French attack the ships could effectively 
enfilade some of the breaching batteries which had with 
great labour been set up and armed, and they swept the 
approaches by which the besiegers were laboriously en- 
deavouring to sap up to the ramparts. It is worthy of note 
that before the attacking force reached the outskirts of the 
place the defenders had already received timely reinforce- 
ments from Gibraltar by sea. 

Under modern conditions strongholds on promontories 
jutting out into the sea like Callao the port of Lima, like 
Sizeboli the rocky peninsula crowned with ancient battle- 
ments south of Bourgas on the Black Sea coast, which the 
Eussians captured in the winter of 1829-30 previous to 
their passage of the Balkans, or like Calvi, memorable for 
Nelson’s siege operations ashore, are out of date. Gibraltar, 
it is true, still remains one of the greatest fortresses in the 
world, but it is an exception to the general rule. The 
siege of such a place without control of the sea was ever 
a most difficult undertaking. And attack on a modern 
place of arms like Vladivostok, where the land defences 
consist of a chain of works across a strip of country analo- 
gous to an isthmus, must be a thankless task if the garrison 
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is snpported by a fleet: the guns of the ships take the 
assailant in flank and in reverse, and the besiegers are 
confronted, not merely by troops in prepared positions secure 
of supplies and ammunition, but also by hostile floating force 
which can injure them while itself immune from injury. 

The siege of Gaeta by Massena in 1806 affords an in- caeta, 
teresting example of the siege of a fortified promontory, 
where the garrison received support from ships of war. A 
weak allied flotilla landed some of its ordnance to aid in 
the defence, and it gave some assistance with its guns by 
firing across the isthmus: owing to shoal wmter this fire 
could only be brought effectively to bear from one side. 

But, considering that Sir S. Smith had at the time a very 
respectable fleet at his disposal off the coast of Sicily and 
Calabria, and that this fleet was supreme in the waters of 
southern Italy, naval assistance to the beleaguered fortress 
appears to have been half-hearted and perfunctory; and 
the disparaging terms in which Sir J. Moore refers to the 
operations in his diary were perhaps better justified than 
some of his other criticisms of the sister service. For the 
Prince of Hesse, after making a most gallant resistance against 
a veteran army under a capable leader, was severely wounded 
and removed in a British ship; and his successor, lacking 
that strenuous support by naval power which in a fortress 
so situated was certain to exert great influence upon the 
result, and daunted by the resolute bearing and untiring 
exertions of Massena’s forces, capitulated somewhat tamely 
in the end. 

A belligerent holding a maritime fortress against the Relief ois 
efforts of a besieging army may, in virtue of naval prepon- 
derance, be able to effect the relief of the place by landing 
troops to attack the enemy in rear, or may be able to threaten 
the hostile communications. The memorable success of the 
Danes at Predericia in 1849, which has been already re- 
ferred to on p. 307, is a case in point. As has been men- 
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tioned earlier, the fortress of Malta was in 1565 relieved by 
the landing of an army from Sicily at the west end of the 
island. In 1628 Stralsund, when besieged by Wallenstein, 
was relieved by a Swedish army landed Lard by. In 1811 
General Graham and a portion of the garrison of Cadiz, 
which had long been invested by Victor, tried to raise the 
siege by embarking and proceeding to Tarifa: there they 
united with a considerable Spanish force and marched to- 
wards the invested stronghold, but in spite of the victory 
of Barossa the attempt failed. Operations of this kind, 
however, hardly come under the heading of attack and 
defence of fortified places, and they need not be further 
referred to here. Even supposing that the situation does 
not admit of action on these lines, even supposing that the 
enemy is too formidable for a force landed outside the 
immediate environs of the fortress to have any prospect of 
achieving the desired result, command of the sea still 
remains an invaluable asset to the garrison, as long as the 
besiegers cannot check the discharge of cargoes from on 
board ships within the harbour and cannot interrupt the 
flow of reinforcements arriving by water. 

In the foregoing paragraphs this question of the siege of 
maritime fortresses has been discussed, first under the con- 
ditions where the besiegers have enjoyed maritime command, 
and afterwards under the conditions where that inestimable 
boon has been enjoyed by the besieged. But control of 
the sea is sometimes in dispute, and local naval preponder- 
ance sometimes changes from one side to the other during 
the course of operations. The importance of dominating 
local waters has been shown in earlier passages of this 
chapter, and it is obvious that the transfer of such dominion 
from one side to the other must transform the whole con- 
ditions under which the siege is being carried on. This 
can perhaps best be indicated by a few examples. 
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In ancient Mstory the siege of Tyre by Alexander the tyre. 
Great illustrates the effect of the change of maritime com- 
mand very forcibly. The Macedonian conqueror was not 
paramount at sea when he moved into Syria, and in attacking 
Tyre he entered upon a contest with a people noted above 
all others for their skill as mariners, and for their ingenuity, 
their daring, and their resolution in naval combats. And 
when the Tyrians retired with the aid of their ships to their 
island, and when Alexander began to create a mighty mole 
across the intervening channel to reach them in their fast- 
ness, it soon became manifest that without superiority in 
the local waters the besieging host was not likely to make 
rapid progress. Alexander was nothing if not thorough- 
Eealising the nature of the strategical and tactical situation, 
he forthwith created a flotilla, he manned it with Greeks 
and other seafaring subject -peoples, and he speedily over- 
threw the Phoenician seamen on the element which they 
almost reckoned as their own. No sooner had maritime 
command passed over from besieged to besiegers, than the 
mole began to advance apace in spite of tempests and of 
sorties by the garrison, it spanned the intervening channel, 
and it finally reached the island, when superiority of force 
and the military skill and experience of Alexander soon 
gave the victory to the attacking side. 

In 1706 a formidable army under Marshal Tesse aided by Barc€j!onas 

... . ■ . ;.. . ■ M706* 

a powerful fleet was besieging Barcelona. The place was 
closely invested, siege-works were in progress, an abundant 
artillery was battering the defences, food was becoming 
scarce, and although the intrepid and adventurous Peter- 
borough was harassing the land communications of the 
besiegers with guerillas, his forces were quite insufficient 
to take pressure off the fortress. A body of British troops 
under Stanhope, with a fleet under Leake, was coming from 
England, and Peterborough learnt that the armada was on 
its way to Catalonia. He thereupon collected his forces on 
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the sea- coast, seized all available shipping, and then put 
off alone by boat to meet the fleet and to communicate with 
the military and naval leaders. The British fleet was known 
to be somewhat superior to that of the Comte de Toulouse 
blockading Barcelona, that admiral shirked encounter alto- 
gether and retired to Toulon, and thereupon Peterborough, 
Stanhope, and Leake sailed with their united forces into 
the harbour of the fortress. The breaches by this time were 
practicable, and the French troops were clamorous to storm 
them; but Tessd was a hesitating and cautious leader, and 
he delayed the assault till too late. With maritime control 
transferred to his opponents the marshaTs position was 
extremely precarious in view of the propinquity to the sea 
of his land communications with France, which has already 
been noticed in chapter xvii. Fearing a serious disaster, he 
not only raised the siege, but he also retreated so precipit- 
ately that his siege train was abandoned, that his sick and 
wounded were left behind, and that even his tents were 
left standing in camp. 

Tfaesrreat The great siege of Gibraltar lasted from June 1779 to 

aibraitar, February 1783. The fortress was continuously invested on 
its land side, and was for a great part of the time blockaded 
by the Spanish fleet. It was revictualled by Ptodney in 
January 1780, the admiral on his way out having captured 
a convoy laden with food-stuffs. It was again revictualled 
in April 1781 by Admiral Darby. In 1782 the French 
mustered in great force to aid their allies by land and sea, 
and the memorable combined attack on it was made in 
September of that year, which ended so disastrously for the 
assailants. The following month Lord Howe arrived and 
revictualled the place a third time, and thus practically 
terminated the siege, although it was not actually raised till 
the next year. The command of Spanish waters had always 
been in the hands of the allies, except during brief intervals 
when the relieving fleets from England approached ; but the 
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temporary transfer of naval preponderance to the British for 
a short time on three occasions sufficed to enable Elliot and 
his devoted garrison to hold out. 

The two sieges of Missolunghi by the Ottoman forces misso- 
during the Greek War of Liberation also admirably illustrate 
the vicissitudes of a beleaguered stronghold on the coast, 
when maritime command is in dispute. 

During the first siege, in 1822, the patriot forces by land 
and sea had the upper hand, the place was only invested on 
the land side, and as supplies and reinforcements were poured 
in by sea the Turks soon abandoned the unpromising enter- 
prise, It is indeed of interest only in its contrast to the 
later and greater siege, which began early in May 1825. The 
defences had been greatly developed and strengthened, largely 
owing to the energy and example of Lord Byron. The un- 
healthy low-lying village had become a formidable stronghold, 
and its capture promised to give the enemy considerable 
trouble. A Turkish army sat down before its walls, and a 
blockading fleet sailed into the Gulf of Patras to watch it from 
the side of the sea; but before much progress had been made 
the Greek admirals Miaulis and Sakhtouris hove in sight with 
a handy flotilla, attacked the Moslem shipping in the narrow 
waters throwing it into serious confusion, and poured supplies 
which were sorely needed into the beleaguered place of arms. 

So great was the effect of this victory that Missolunghi 
remained open on its seaward side for several months. But 
then a great Ottoman fleet arrived in the gulf, and during 
the month of November a rigid blockade was established by 
the Turkish navy, which was not again relaxed. Ibrahim 
Pasha with his Egyptians arrived to aid the Sultan’s forces, 
and the siege was thenceforward prosecuted with relentless 
vigour by that capable and determined soldier. The garrison 
endured his attacks with unshaken fortitude till, iu April 
1826, food was all consumed. Then the stricken remnants 
made one desperate effort to cleave a way through the be- 
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siegers for themselves and for the sick, the women, and the 
children. The sortie failed. In the struggle which ensued 
the besiegers forced their way within the ramparts in over- 
whelming force, and the Egyptian and Turkish soldiery 
made short work of the survivors of the garrison, once the 
antagonists came to close quarters. 

uddi- Towards the close of the remarkable campaign in East 
Indian waters between Suffren and Hughes in 1783, a 
British army invested the weak French fortress of Cuddalore, 
on the Malabar coast south of Madras. Hearing of this, 
Suffren hastened thither. De Bussy, the French commander- 
in-chief, realising that the fate of the place depended upon 
the question of sea command, without hesitation embarked 
1200 men from the garrison so as to fill up gaps in the 
personnel of the fleet, which was equipping itself for the 
impending battle with Hughes, who had followed Suffren. 
In the action which ensued neither side gained a clear 
tactical advantage, but Hughes sailed away north, and the 
French admiral thereupon promptly landed at Cuddalore the 
1200 men whom he had borrowed, and landed 2400 men of 
his own in addition. De Bussy thus reinforced made a most 
vigorous sortie, which was only repulsed by the British after 
a severe struggle in which there were heavy casualties on 
both sides. A few days after the sortie, however, news 
arrived that peace was concluded ] but had the operations 
continued, the British would almost certainly have been 
forced to raise the siege, in view of the presence of Suffren 
and his squadron, 

:i«» To the sailor and the soldier there is something almost 
repellent in fixed defence. The one looks upon operations 
on the high seas as the true object of strategy, the other is 
drawn towards combinations on land of which mobility is 
the means and victory on the battlefield the end. But 
neither can wholly escape from the magnetism which the 
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fortress is able to exert, in virtue of its natural functions in 
war. Those functions are to the weaker side protection, to 
the stronger side security of pivots upon which it founds its 
plan of offensive campaign. The more marked the inequality 
of force becomes, the more must the weaker side and the less 
need the stronger side lean on fixed defences, and as their 
importance to the one grows greater and their importance to 
the other grows less, they inevitably become more and more 
an objective for active operations to direct themselves against. 
The fleet worsted at sea flies to its maritime strongholds for 
shelter. The beaten army relies on its fenced cities to bar 
the way to the victorious foe, along the great routes of 
communication. And so the belligerent who has gained the 
upper hand finds the fortresses of the enemy acting as a 
loadstone which draws his mobile fleets and armies towards 
it, and which holds them as it were in thrall for a season, till 
the fortresses fall. Tactical conditions on land tend to sub- 
stitute improvised lines of provisional works of the Plevna 
type, for those monuments of engineering ingenuity suggested 
by the names of Yauban and Oohorn. But the coast battery 
is essentially a permanent work, nor does the evolution of 
arms of precision tend towards altering this. And as forti- 
fications, whether provisional or permanent, cannot be 
expected to level themselves when an assailant approaches 
like the walls of Jericho, siege and blockade retain their 
place as one phase in the conduct of war which armies and 
navies find forced upon them. 

The study of siege-works on land, and of their complement 
— blockade, torpedo-craft warfare, and countermining at sea 
— is in its more intricate details to a certain extent a question 
for the technicalist. But the general principles of carrying 
out an attack upon a modern stronghold are not difficult to 
understand, and it is only general principles with which this 
chapter has been concerned. We have recently seen the 
history of what occurred at Tyre and Carthage, on the shores 
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of the Mediterranean at the dawn of civilisation, repeat itself 
on the other side of the world, by the shores of an ocean on 
the future control of which incalculable issues in peace and 
war may hang. Conflicts between mighty nations have 
hinged upon the siege and capture of maritime strongholds 
in all ages ; and the course of the actual operations directed 
against those strongholds, as well as their result, has almost 
always indicated the inevitable interdependence between 
naval and military power. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 


THE COMMAND OF INLAND WATEES AND WATERWAYS, AND 
ITS INFLUENCE UPON MILITARY OPEEATIONS. 


It is not easy to give a satisfactory and comprehensive 
definition of inland waters and waterways. Under the 
heading of inland waters come inland seas, lagoons, and 
lakes. Under the heading of waterways come estuaries, 
narrow straits, rivers, and canals. Operations depending 
upon the control of an inland sea obviously involve stra- 
tegical conditions somewhat different from those which 
arise out of the question of command of some navigable 
river. It is only with waters of such depth and expanse 
as to be navigable by vessels capable of acting as fighting- 
ships, that we have to do. But even with this limitation 
the subject will be found to embrace so wide a field, that 
its examination in a single chapter cannot be of a very 
exhaustive character. 

It is one of the distinctive features of inland waterways, 
when the question of their control by mobile floating force 
comes to be considered, that they are generally to a great 
extent commanded from the shore. With few rivers is 
it the case that the banks are too far apart for modern 
artillery planted on one side or the other to sweep their 
channel from shore to shore. Canals are, from their nature, 
restricted in width. Those historic maritime defiles, the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, present the conditions of 
great navigable rivers, although it is the custom to look 
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upon them rather as straits, and although their waters 
are salt instead of being fresh. But inland seas and lakes 
are sometimes of great area. The Black Sea and even the 
Mediterranean are in a sense inland seas, although it is 
not with such great expanses of salt water as these that 
this chapter proposes to deal. Lake Superior is of approxi- 
mately the same expanse as the Adriatic, and it is larger 
than the Sea of Azov, the command of which played so 
important a t6U in the early Eusso-Turkish wars and in 
the Crimean war. On the surface of a lake of this size 
naval combinations on a most comprehensive scale can 
take place, and in its influence upon land operations around 
its shores it may in all respects resemble a stretch of the 
actual ocean. 

Modern tactical conditions, governed as they are by arma- 
ment, tend to increase the numbers of gulfs and bays and 
estuaries which may fairly be regarded as inland water. 
At the time of the great mutiny, the ISTore was quite out 
of reach of the shore batteries at Sheerness ; nowadays a 
fleet could not lie at the anchorage without exposing itself 
to very serious damage from the land. In the days when 
Admiral Byng wiped Spanish naval control of the coast 
of Sicily out of existence, war-vessels hugging the Calabrian 
coast were secure from gun-fire from the Messina side of 
the narrows : in the present day those straits present a 
genuine maritime defile, a defile the power of using 
which in war depends upon the attitude of the Italian 
military forces. The great sea-fights of Salamis and of 
Actium took place in waters so narrow that powerful 
modern ordnance planted on the adjacent shores would 
have dominated the tactical situation from start to finish, 
even supposing the rival fleets to have consisted of up- 
to-date ships of war. The fighting fleets of old could 
navigate channels and creeks where only torpedo craft can 
manoeuvre in the present day. The waterways about the 
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month of the Ehine and in Holland, many of which are 
too shallow for the modern fighting -ship, were the scene 
of remarkable amphibious operations before and during 
the rise of the Dutch. But changed as are the conditions, 
there is something still to be learnt from the fighting of 
old on inland waters and waterways, just as there is some- 
thing stiU to be learnt from the influence of sea-going 
fleets upon the course of the Punic wars and upon the 
siege of Ostend, and from the strategical shortcomings— 
such as they were — of La Galissonike with his fleet of ‘ 

sailing ships-of-the-line. | 


For purposes of convenience it will be best to deal first inland 
with inland seas and with lakes of great area. These 
present conditions very analogous to those which have 
been considered in some of the earlier chapters of this 
volume. To the military forces which enjoy that great 
advantage, command of them affords the power of trans- 
ferring the sphere of action from point to point in security. 

It facilitates the movement of supplies, and it often affords 
to the army a secure and valuable line of communications. 
Bodies of troops based upon an inland sea dominated by 
a friendly flotilla have an assured place of refuge when 
in difficulties, if sufficient shipping to embark them be 
available. Such command, in fact, exerts an influence over 
a land campaign in progress in the neighbourhood, which is 
in many respects the counterpart of that which command 
of the sea exerts when the theatre of land operations is 
fixed in a maritime district. Inland seas and lakes of 
this kind are, however, comparatively speaking few. And 
many great sheets of water, like the Caspian Sea and like 
some of the lakes in the north-west of Canada, have never 
played any important part in war, and are never likely to 
do so in the future. 

But there is one point about naval warfare in such waters 
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Flotillas wHcli has a special interest: As deep-sea communication 
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SaveTo^be them rarely exists, the flotillas which fight for mastery 
^sed*d«r» surface, or which by their existence at the outset 

ingwar. hostilities dominate their expanse throughout the opera- 
tions, are generally local flotillas. They may be, and often 
have been, actually created during the course of the conflict. 
They naturally are composed of a different type of vessel 
altogether from that which secures the control of the ocean 
in struggles between maritime nations. In the numerous 
campaigns which have taken place in North America, the 
flotillas on the great lakes of the St Lawrence basin have 
often played a most important part, and in most of them 
the improvising of a local navy or navies while war was 
in progress has been a prominent and characteristic feature, 
Lai^sof history of Lakes Erie and Ontario and Champlain 

America, during the eighteenth century, and the early years of the 
nineteenth, is indeed remarkable for its wealth in dramatic 
incidents of war. In the struggles for the mastery between 
British and French, between the forces of Great Britain and 
those of the revolted colonies, and between the British 
Empire and the United States, the control of their waters 
has always been a governing factor at one stage of the 
campaign. The map at the end of this chapter illustrates 
the various points in connection with these great sheets 
of inland water, which are about to be discussed. All three 
of them are of such an area, that the artillery of a century 
ago when mounted in shore batteries could exert no appreci- 
able influence over the question of their command in time 
of war. And it is interesting to note to how great an 
insttch^ extent the securing of command of their waters was de- 
cases. pendent upon energy and skill displayed in hastily impro- 
vised dockyards: supremacy on these lakes was often 
almost entirely a question of the comparative rapidity with 
which the belligerents were able to extemporise some sort 
of fighting flotilla. 
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In 1775 the celebrated General Arnold found himself Examples* 
driven to create a flotilla on Lake Champlain, when he 
was contemplating the invasion of Canada. He captured 
two vessels, and at the same time secured the material for 
equipping others. He was at the time fighting on the 
side of the Colonists, and he had operations against Quebec 
in view. Twenty years before this General Amherst had 
similarly been obliged to improvise a little fleet, so as to 
wrest command of the lake from some petty Trench vessels 
which at the moment dominated its broad expanse. 

In the war of 1812-14 the building operations on Lake ^ke ^ 
Ontario were a most important feature in the struggle for jSis-iL 
the domination of its waters. The British had an excellent 
harbour, and they were furnished with building-slips and 
with other conveniences for the purpose at Kingston, which 
was then a rising centre of inland water traffic. The United 
States navy, on the other hand, had to depend upon Sackett’s 
Harbour, which offered by no means the same advantages, 
but the Americans showed rare skill and resource in making 
the most of the place. On more than one occasion during 
the protracted struggle the fate of the rival flotillas trembled 
in the balance, and their power to hold their antagonists 
in check really hinged upon the work of the shipwrights, 
who carried on their labours almost entirely in these two 
ports, Mahan, speaking of Kingston and Sackett’s Harbour, 
says, “ Contrary to the usual conditions of naval warfare, 
the two ports, not the fleets depending upon them, were 
the decisive elements of the Ontario campaign.” A decisive 
victory in action between the rival flotillas did not neces- 
sarily secure finality of result so long as the two busy 
dockyards remained untouched. Both sides realised this, 
but neither could capture the naval base of the other nor 
destroy its establishments. 

The history of the war of 1812-14 in the extreme west 
is rendered especially interesting by the extent to which 1 ^ 12 - 14 . 
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the question of command of Lake Erie governed the course 
of the operations. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
question of victory or defeat in the theatre of conflict round 
this inland sea depended entirely upon the control of its 
■waters. Nor -were the vessels which played so important 
a part in the campaign formidable either from their nature 
or their numbers. A fe'w brigs and armed schooners con- 
stituted the entire fighting fleets. At the outset the British 
were supreme on the lake, and their soldiery carried war 
successfully into territory now known as Ohio and Michigan, 
not wholly unaided by Bed Indian levies. This went on 
for some months. Then Commander Perry managed to 
improvise an American flotilla at Presqu’isle and near the 
head of the Niagara Eiver, round a nucleus which had 
been won from the British by an exploit of uncommon 
boldness. In due course Perry’s flotilla attacked and over- 
came that which at the commencement of hostilities had 
roamed the lake unchallenged, and thereupon the situation 
on shore was transformed as if by magic. Up to that time 
the control of the waters had placed the British military 
commander in a position to land where he liked, and this 
control had, as Mahan expresses it, “ hung over the frontier 
like a pall, until finally dissipated by Perry’s victory.” Not 
only were the British forces obliged to evacuate United 
States territory, but they were almost immediately driven 
entirely out of the angle between Lakes Erie and Huron, 
and were thrust back to the vicinity of Lake Ontario. 
The American naval victory on Lake Erie was decisive 
of the land campaign west of the Niagara Peninsula. The 
ground lost was not recovered by the British till the end 
of the war. 

The early days of this struggle on and round Lake Erie 
afford a very noteworthy example of command of an inland 
stretch of water enabling a military force to act on interior 
lines. The American general Hull was operating from 
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about Detroit against the extreme western corner of Canada, 
as it was then known. Another force of United States 
levies was advancing against the Niagara frontier. The 
British general Brock, a brilliant soldier whose death in 
the fight of Queenston near Niagara Falls was a disaster 
to the British only second in importance to the naval defeat 
at the hands of Perry, was on the watch about the western 
end of Lake Ontario. He suddenly embarked at the eastern 
end of Lake Erie, and moved by water to Malden. From 
there he advanced into United States territory near Detroit, 
attacked Hull, and compelled the surrender of that com- 
mander and his force. This done Brock hastened back 
again by ship to the Niagara frontier, and was ready to 
oppose any hostile advance at that point, before the American 
troops heading for it were ready to deliver their blow. The 
British general had by dint of rare audacity and vigour 
abandoned one all-important line for a moment, had thrown 
himself upon the enemy advancing by another line, achieving 
a signal success, and had then hurried back to the point of 
main importance. It was a fine combination of war, which 
fully deserved the triumph with which it was crowned at 
Detroit, and its success as a whole. But it was only 
rendered possible by the fact that a British flotilla was 
dominating Lake Erie and was lending itself to the execu- 
tion of amphibious operations. 

It has been remarked upon above how greatly the question import- 

. . ■ ■ 'aHce.of 

of the command of Lake Ontario m this war depended upon 
the rival bases of Kingston and Sackett’s Harbour. The 
British made an abortive attempt upon the latter. On the 
American side a project for dealing with Kingston was at 
one time entertained, but it was abandoned without ever 
being put in execution. The Americans attacked Toronto, 
which served as a subsidiary British naval base ; they burnt 
one vessel still on the stocks there and captured one 
schooner, but another escaped, and the effect on the lake 
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campaign was small. Considering tlie great importance of 
the two main naval bases on Lake Ontario, it is singular 
that neither belligerent made any attempt to destroy that 
of the other by a determined operation of war. The naval 
and military leaders hardly made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. The circumstances of the ease made war on the 
lake to a certain extent a war of posts ; hut the antagonists 
merely pawed at the posts, they did not strike. 

A keener strategical insight was displayed by the naval 
leaders on and round Lake Erie. Previously to Perry’s 
victory, and while that valiant sailor was straining every 
nerve to complete and equip his flotilla at Presqu’isle, the 
British military commander in the far west was most anxious 
to make an attack upon the shipyard there, and to destroy 
the potential hostile flotilla by a joint attack of ships and 
troops. The importance of dealing with the embryo hostile 
navy before it could do mischief, the influence which it 
would exert over the operations as a whole if it gained the 
upper hand, and the obligation of the army to co-operate in 
an attack upon it, seem to have been fully realised. But 
sufficient British troops to execute the project were not avail- 
able on the spot. Ifo reinforcements could be spared from 
the east. And so the design came to nothing, and Perry 
was left unmolested by military force, to put the finishing 
touches to his flotilla. Had an attack upon Presqu’isle been 
successful. Lake Erie would have remained in British hands, 
and the course of the land campaign in this, at that time 
remote, region must in consequence have been totally 
different. 

In warfare of this nature a budding navy, or even a navy 
in full blossom, may generally be far more easily destroyed 
by military attack than is the case in land and sea opera- 
tions on a greater scale. The forces are relatively small, 
and the class of fighting-vessel used on these inland waters 
is generally more susceptible to the damage which field 
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artillery can inflict than the ships which go to form a sea- 
going fleet. Attacks directed against the naval bases assume, 
in fact, a position in a strategical sense of paramount im- 
portance, and the eventual command of a lake may be very 
largely dependent upon the judicious employment of mili- 
tary force at the outset. 

During the various campaigns in the basin of the St Laad com- 

' ^ , maaica» ' 

Lawrence the fact that Lake Ohamplain is an expanse of 
water running north and south, and that it stretches along ® 
the direct route from New York to Montreal and its vicinity, 
was always a matter of great strategical importance. Owing 
to the topographical conditions of the region on either side 
of the lake— a region which was in those days virtually 
unexplored — the only line of operations for an army moving 
from the Hudson towards the lower St Lawrence ran along 
the shores of the lake. Control of its waters was therefore 
essential to an army advancing northwards from New York, 
or southwards from Montreal. A military force, no matter 
how superior it might be to that opposed to it, could not 
advance across the frontier in either direction by this great 
natural line of movement, as long as a hostile fleet was in 
a position to act on its flank or to cut its communications. 

The strategical position was, on a small scale, very similar 
to that already described in chapter xvii. in the case of Syria 
and the Eiviera. And one of the closing scenes of that 
unfortunate conflict between this country and the United 
States early in the nineteenth century shows that, where 
a line of military operations runs along the edge of a great 
lake, the question of local command of the waters has just 
as great a strategical significance as maritime control has 
when the line of advance of an army skirts the sea-coast. 

The incident has been already referred to in chapter i., in 
illustration of another aspect of the interdependence between 
land operations and naval power. The British general Pre- 
vost, with a relatively speaking formidable army, advanced 
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from about Montreal to invade tbe State of New York. The 
flotilla which was to aid his march along the shores of 
Lake Champlain was, however, badly beaten at Plattsburg. 
In consec[uence of its overthrow the control of the Lake 
Champlain passed definitely into the keeping of the war 
flotilla of the United States. General Prevost, brought to a 
standstill, paused for a while, and then fell back into Canada, 
judging — and Wellington approved his decision — ^that the 
contemplated operation had become impracticable now that 
a hostile navy was flanking his route, 
other And it is interesting to note that the warfare on the Great 
coMertton Lake.s illustrates other phases of the connection between 
military operations. The difSculty of bottling 
u?ustratS lip ^ exemplified by Perry’s exploit at Presqu’isle 

in getting his ships out over an awkward bar, at a time 
L.akes. when British control of Lake Erie was complete and when 
the British were perfectly well aware of its impending egress. 
While the British commanded Lake Ontario, the military 
line of communications between the west and the lower 
St Lawrence largely followed the water route from the upper 
end of the lake to Kingston. During the attack of the 
United States troops on Port George — they had come by 
water and had landed some distance west of the fort — 
friendly gunboats co-operated with their guns, and contrib- 
uted largely to the success which attended the enterprise. 
The naval operations were not on an imposing scale. The 
military forces put in the field by the belligerents were 
insignificant. Neither ashore nor afloat was the campaign 
at all times prosecuted with tenacity of purpose or with 
vigour of execution. But from the story of the not un- 
eventful struggle one fact can safely be deduced. The 
strategical principles involved in amphibious war are the 
same, whether the fighting takes place on and around an 
inland sea, or whether the conflict has its scene in a region 
which is washed by the ocean. 
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But wlien we come to consider the (Question of command Estuaries, 
of estuaries, of straits, of rivers, and of canals, and when we rivers, 'and 

'Csinsils*' 

■begin to investigate the influence which such command 
exerts over military operations in their vicinity, a new factor 
has to be taken account of. Waterways of this character 
are necessarily to a great extent dominated by the land 
on either side, and naval control of them must be to a great 
extent contingent on military support. During the Crimean 
war the allied fleet for a time dominated the Gulf of Finland, 
although the shores on either side were held by Russia : they 
were operating on a wide expanse of water, where guns of 
the fortresses scattered along the enclosing shores could not 
reach them unless they challenged an encounter. But when, 
as for instance in the case of the Dardanelles, the sea narrows 
to a mere channel easily swept by shore batteries, its naval 
control does not depend so much upon brushing hostile 
fighting-ships aside or destroying them, as upon the relations 
in which the forces afloat stand to the forces on shore. To 
seciire the control of a restricted waterway traversing 
territory in the hands of the enemy must necessarily be an 
operation of great difficulty, and modern engines of destruc- 
tion undoubtedly tend to increase this difficulty. 

As a general rule, estuaries and rivers do not lend them- GeneraHy 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ , a case of 

selves to the passage of vessels of deep draught. The con- 
sequence is that in struggles to secure and to retain command 
of such waterways against hostile military force on shore, a 
navy is restricted to the use of small ships, and, unless these 
are especially constructed for the purpose, they may not be 
well adapted to withstand bombardment from the land. 
Navigation is, moreover, often intricate, and this may add 
greatly to the difficulties of efiPectively using a vessel's 
powers of offence. The channels can easily be blocked by 
sunken ships or by booms, and the development of sub- 
marine mining in the last half century has added greatly 
to the perils of naval operations conducted under such cir- 
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limited 


cumstances. It is the same in the case of narrow straits 
like that of Messina, and like the arms of the sea which 
separate the Danish islands from each other and from 
Sweden, except that channels of this class can he passed 
by powerful battleships which have not much to fear from 
light artillery. The risk of submarine mines is much the 
same in either case. Canals, the naval command of which 
in war could seriously influence land operations in the 
territory which they traverse, are not numerous. Such 
artificial waterways are so narrow that their banks would 
have to be in occupation of friendly troops before warships 
could pass them; and if their use involves the passage of 
locks, there can be still less question of ships passing 
through them supposing the land on either hand to be in 
an enemy's occupation. 

Only a limited number of rivers are navigable for fighting 
many, like the Amazon, the Volga, and 
byjfhting Yangtsekiang, have never played an important part in 
war owing to their geographical position. The Don and the 
Neva have both exerted a remarkable influence over naval 
and military history, in that they bore down the beginnings 
of Eussian naval power to the sea, although the question of 
their control has not otherwise raised problems of strategical 
interest. The Danube, athwart the line of advance from 
Bessarabia to the Golden Horn, has acted rather as an 
obstacle to military movements than as a line of military 
or naval operations. As in the case of inland seas, it is to 
the New World that we have to look for the finest illustra- 
tions of the relations between the command of great navig- 
able rivers and the course of campaigns in their basin, 
and the story of the Mississippi during the American Civil 
War stands alone as an example of a form of warfare pos- 
sessing an interest which is all its own. The campaign on 
that great waterway will be so frequently referred to in the 
course of this chapter, that an outline sketch of its objects. 
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and of the methods by which those objects were attained, 
will serve as a useful introduction. 

The Federals, it will be remembered, commanded the sea Tbecam- 
from the outset. The upper waters of the Mississippi, and 
also of its great navigable tributary the Ohio, traversed 
^ States favouring the Union. But from Cairo down to the 

f sea — the map facing p. 244 illustrates this remarkable am- 

■ phibious campaign- — the mighty river ran through Seces- 

J sionist territory, and was navigated by a Secessionist flotilla. 

I At an early stage of the great struggle the authorities at 

J Washington began to realise the importance of this artery 

I I of communication to their opponents, and began to per- 

ceive that by getting it under their own control they would 
cut off the States of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas from 
those lying on the left bank of the river. From those un- 
developed western States the Confederates drew supplies 
and reinforcements, while from their position they were 
^ not open to invasion from the north like Kentucky and 

I Virginia, which abutted on prosperous and well-populated 

I districts faithful to the Union. The seizure of the Missis- 

I sippi by the North would cut Secessionist territory in two, 

I it would open up a line of operations by which the eastern 

I portion of that vast territory could be attacked from in rear^ 

I and it would, in consequence of Federal command of the 

i sea, enable the military authorities on the Potomac to trans- 

' fer troops by water from the Chesapeake to Arkansas, or 

; from Illinois to the coast of the Carolinas. 

; Operations to gain control of the great waterway were set 

on foot from both ends. Kentucky was overrun, and the 
Ohio was secured in the north. In the south, the mouths 
of the Mississippi and New Orleans were captured from the 
side of the sea. And while a formidable river flotilla, organ- 
ised on the Ohio, began to work down -stream from Cairo 
supported by an imposing military force, Farragut from the 
Gulf of Mexico operated northwards from the delta, dis- 
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playing that resource and daring in his combinations, which 
has made his name famous among the seamen of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Confederates for a time seem hardly to have paid 
sufficient attention to the strategical defence of the all- 
important waterway. A flotilla was organised. Batteries 
were equipped on its lowest reaches. Defences were erected 
commanding the channel some distance below Cairo, which 
gave the Federals considerable trouble. But it was not till 
the hostile naval and military forces converging towards 
each other froin the north and south were practically in 
contact, that a supreme effort was put forth to contest the 
control of the river, and that Vicksburg, hastily fortified in 
the first instance and garrisoned with only an insignificant 
force, developed into a great place of arms held by an army, 
and became the scene of operations of war of surpassing 
interest which were to exert decisive influence over the 
course of the war as a whole. 

Farragut, coming up from the south, ran past the batteries 
of Vicksburg at the end of June 1862, before they had 
blossomed into a formidable barrier. This was fifteen 
months after the outbreak of hostilities, when the strain 
of war was already beginning to tell upon the limited 
resources of the Confederation, and when a great blow struck 
in the west might have transformed the entire military situa- 
tion from Texas to Maryland. But the river was falling. 
The admiral himself reported to Washington that an army 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men would be required to capture the 
growing centre of strategical force which was springing up. 
And shortly afterwards, the flotilla which had worked its 
way up the river by dint of so happy a combination of 
skill and resolution from the Gulf of Mexico, returned, with 
the exception of a few vessels, to ISTew Orleans. Thereupon 
the formidable military forces of the Secessionists which 
were now gathered about Vicksburg, initiated active opera- 
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tions in a southerly direction. They recovered ground which 
had been lost. They created a new fortress at Port Hudson. 
And so the Union leaders, after they had for a brief space 
practically held command of the waterway from Cairo to 
the sea, found themselves confronted by two ugly-looking 
improvised strongholds which effectually separated their 
northern from their southern forces, and they were faced 
by a problem of extraordinary complexity owing to the 
nature of the country lying north of the mushroom fortress 
Vicksburg, a fortress which would have to be taken if the 
Mississippi was to cease to be a Confederate highway. 

It took a year of chequered warfare in the swamps and 
bayous '' of the great river and of its meandering affluents, 
before Vicksburg and Port Hudson were in Pederal hands. 
The two fortresses fell almost simultaneously in July 1863. 
From that time forward the fighting forces of the Union 
afl.oat and ashore dominated the great river. They used its 
channel as a line of communications and as an artery of 
supply. They cut off Arkansas and Louisiana from the 
rest of the Seceded States. And, using the river as a base, 
they began those active operations eastwards which carried 
Sherman to Atlanta in the heart of Georgia and from thence 
to the sea, and which led up to ultimate victory in the 
Atlantic watershed beyond the Alleghanies. 

In the two years’ struggle for possession of the Mississippi, 
the land forces of the North had co-operated loyally with 
the river fl.otillas, and often with rare effect. On the Con- 
federate side also the troops and the ships had acted in 
close concert, both on the defensive and on the offensive. 
The details of these remarkable operations are worthy of 
the most careful study, for they present the finest illustra- 
tion of a certain class of warfare to be found in history. 
Reference will be made farther on to certain incidents which 
occurred during the progress of the singular struggle. But 
looking at the question from the broad strategical point of 
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view, the lesson of the Mississippi is that ships alone cannot 
secure the command of a river, even when they are handled 
with the utmost skill and fortitude. They must he sup- 
ported hy military force. In action the flotillas of the 
Union almost always overcame the Confederate vessels, 
which were not so powerful and which were less numerous. 
The land forces of the North were superior to those which 
confronted them. But the difficulties of the country through 
which the river ran from Memphis to Vicksburg hampered 
military movements to such an extent that the Federal army 
while moving southwards had no elbow-room, and that su- 
periority of force could not be brought effectively into play 
inconsequence. 

In all naval operations on a river the current plays an 
important part, in that it increases or decreases the speed 
of vessels according as they are going up or down stream. 
The rate at which a ship is moving has a considerable effect 
upon its prospects of running past artillery placed on shore, 
and therefore when a flotilla is endeavouring to pass shore 
batteries, its chances of success are greater when it is de- 
scending than when it is ascending. Thus it has always 
been held to be far easier for a fleet to force the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles from the side of the Black Sea than from 
the side of the .^gean, the difference in speed amounting 
to several knots owing to the current.i At one time General 
Grant, operating against Vicksburg, wished some gunboats 
lying above the fortress to run past it for operations below. 
Admiral Porter professed himself ready to make the attempt, 
but he pointed out that once below the batteries his vessels 
would not be able to get up stream again past them. Some 
of the most brilliant exploits of the American Civil War 
arose out of the passage of formidable batteries by flotillas 

^ Duckworth ran up the Dardanelles without difficulty in 1807, but his 
fleet was roughly handled coming down. The Turks were, however, taken 
y surprise the first time, while they were ready on the second occasion 
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and individual ships ; but the vessels were almost invariably 
running down stream and not up. 

The question of current is important because, 
the history of operations on the Danube, on the St Lawrence, 
and on the Mississippi and its great tributaries, seems to 
show that on these great waterways ships could generally Sbieto 
run the gauntlet of batteries in the past, it remains to be batteries, 
seen whether this will prove to be the case in future. The 
very rapid fire and the great power of modern guns, added ^ ^ 
to their increased range and to their improved accuracy, 
make it certain that vessels running past batteries under 
the conditions of to-day will be hit many times, and will be 
hit hard, before they are out of danger. The application of 
armour will no doubt place the ship more on an equality 
with the shore gun. But adequate protection means an 
enormous weight, and it necessarily raises difficulties as to 
draught of water. It must, on the other hand, be re- 
membered that river steamers of the present day possess 
great speed and ample manoeuvring power, and that this 
tends in some measure to compensate for disadvantages 
which they suffer from increased efficacy of ordnance. Tor 
operations of this kind belligerents are generally at the 
outset unprepared. Flotillas adapted to the peculiar con- 
ditions have to be created, a process which must take 
certain length of time. As far as the relative positions of 
a river navy and of batteries on shore are concerned, the 
probability is that in conflicts on inland waters of the future, 
the batteries will at first have the advantage, but that as 
operations proceed fighting -vessels adapted to this class 
of warfare will appear, and may be able to fully hold ^ ^ ^ ^ 

their own. 

But guns mounted on the banks are not what a modem sab» 

■■ ■" ' ^ marine. 

river navy has most to dread from an epiemy on shore, 

It is in channels and narrow waters that Submarine mines Warfare, 
and torpedoes are especially formidable, and that the moral 
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exerted by these engines of destruction is most far- 
reaching. The course of amphibious campaigns on rivers 
estuaries, and canals is certain to be greatly influenced hence- 
forward by the ingenuity and resource displayed by the 
opposing sides in their use of floating and submerged 
explosives. 

Submarine mining first attracted general attention in the 
War of Secession. Earlier attempts made so far back as 
the American War of Independence, the efforts of Fulton 
early in the nineteenth century, and crude machines such 
as those which the Eussians tried in the Baltic in 1855, 
had led to very little result. And it is interesting to note 
that the Confederate engineers in the early days of the 
great struggle seem to have looked rather askance at this 
kind of warfare. As already mentioned on p. 116, their 
material was of a primitive description. But as the conflict 
progressed, as the fight became more embittered, and as the 
naval and miUtary resources of the South were more and 
more driven back upon the defensive on shore and afloat, 
the submarine mine became a recognised weapon, and it 
was employed in defence of rivers with a considerable 
measure of success. A river flotilla operating in conjunction 
with a military force on one or both banks, has not perhaps 
much to fear from hostile mines. The troops as they ad- 
vance can cut the wires. Countermining operations are 
pnerally highly effective, if deliberately carried out. It 
is when the ships are alone and are possibly exposed to 
hostile fire, that their progress is likely to be seriously 
impeded by mine-fields. 

An incident in 1864 serves to bring into prominence the 
value of mines as a means of refusing passage of rivers, and 
at the same time offers an interesting example of the rela- 
tions which exist between the naval command of waterways 
and military operations in their vicinity. The main line 
of communications of the Secessionist forces in Eichmond 
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with the Carolinas and with the southern States generally, 

was a railway which crossed the river Eoanoake about 

seventy miles from the city. The Eoanoake rims into 

Pamlico Sound, and this the Federals held. With the idea 

of destroying the important railway bridges, a flotilla of 

seven gunboats was despatched on an expedition up this 

navigable river. The gunboats got safely almost to within 

striking distance of their objective. Suddenly, however, 

they came upon a mine-field. All but two of the vessels 

were either sunk or disabled, and the expedition had to ^ 

return to Pamlico Sound foiled in its project, and having 

effected nothing to damage the opposing side. 

Eivers and canals can of course be blocked by booms Booms and 
and sunken obstructions. Their efficacy depends, however, 
almost entirely upon whether the obstacles are, or are not, 
defended by military force on the banks. Mere artificial ' 

barriers may cause delay, but they cannot permanently j 

forbid passage to an energetically commanded flotilla, 

Farragut forced the elaborate obstructions below IsTew 
Orleans, although these were protected by Confederate i 

artillery and musketry fire: it proved, however, to be an 
operation of no little difficulty, and was in itself one of 
the finest of the many gallant exploits which enrich the 
annals of the fight for the Mississippi. But a skilfully de- 
signed combination of mine -fields, booms, and sunken ob- # 

structions might in the present day totally defeat all efforts 
of a mobile naval force, if this were unsupported by troops. 

In the Eusso-Turkish war of 1877 the Eussians at an Russsaas i 

oivthe 

early stage of the campaign succeeded in barring the channel 
of the Danube at two points near Galatz. By this method 
they shut off a portion of the river from the Ottoman sea- 
going fleet, which, it will be remembered, commanded the 
Black Sea and could run up the stream far above Galatz. 

Later on they fenced off a similar stretch between Mcopolis 
and Eustchuk and this enabled them to make their main 
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crossing of the formidable obstacle at Sistova within the 
protected reach. In these operations the object of the side 
controlling the channel was to prevent the military passage 
of the enemy across it, the enemy holding only one bank 
of the river. The strategical situation, in fact, differed very 
widely from that on the Mississippi. The purpose of the 
Eussians was not so much to obtain control of the water- 
way themselves, or even to deprive their opponents of 
general control of it, as to get certain short stretches of it 
completely into their power, and to exclude hostile ships 
altogether from those stretches. The objective of the 
Ottoman flotilla was, or ought to have been, to keep the 
channel open by keeping constantly on the watch and on 
the move. Compared to that of the Mississippi, the story 
of the Danube in 1877 serves to bring out the strategical 
distinction between a waterway transverse to the general 
operations and thus forming in the main an obstacle, and 
a waterway coinciding with a general line of operations 
and thus forming a channel of movement and of communi- 
cations. But the apathy of the Turks in the later campaign 
discounts its value as an illustration of this form of war, 
although the comparative ease with which the Eussians 
barred off stretches of the river at will in defiance of the 
Ottoman fighting-ships, is a point deserving of special note. 

During the course of some remarkable flotilla operations 
amid the '‘bayous’’ north of Vicksburg— “ bayou ” is a local 
term for the sluggish channels of tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi running through marshes covered wdth undergrowth — 
Admiral Porter’s flotilla was nearly captured by the Con- 
federate troops. These closed in in rear of his ships, and 
they constructed a barrier across the channel. He succeeded, 
however, in communicating with General Sherman who was 
not far off, and who brought a force up in boats and drove 
the enemy away. 

In river operations, quite apart from the normal diffi- 
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culties of navigation, a flotilla is exposed to the risk of the ing from 
river falling, and of shallow stretches becoming impassable. 

After the fall of Vicksburg a Federal armada proceeded up 
the Eed Eiver, the troops being carried in steamers nnder 
protection by some fighting -ships. Bnt after a time the 
waters began to fall, and the expedition fonnd itself shat 
off from the Mississippi, not by a barrier created by the 
Secessionists, bnt by rapids which had sprung up with 
the decreasing volume of the stream and which forbade 
the descent of the vessels, even after they had been lightened. 

The troops were, however, promptly set to work to build 
up dams with timber and such other materials as came to 
hand, and by this means the depth of the river was so 
regulated that the flotilla was able to withdraw in safety 
to its starting-point. 

It is only in alluvial valleys that obstructions could, DisrsfSnsr 

canals. 

under ordinary conditions, be circumvented and river de- 
fences turned by the expedient of digging canals, for the 
shipping to pass through. Excavating channels for vessels, 
as a phase of military operations, is no new thing in war. 

Xerxes dug a canal through an isthmus in Macedonia on 
his way from the Dardanelles to Thessaly. In the days 
of Canute a canal was excavated round the southern end 
of London Bridge, then apparently a defensible structure, 
so as to enable the Danish flotilla to avoid the bridge and 
to gain the upper reaches of the tideway. A boat canal 
was dug by the British force below New Orleans before the 
unsuccessful attack on that city in 1814. In the campaign 
for the control of the Mississippi much labour was expended 
by the Federals in creating new channels by which hostile 
defences could be avoided; but these undertakings were 
rarely crowned with any success. Vicksburg is situated 
at the re-ent|rant of a great loop of the river, and a canal 
across this loop was cut by the troops of the IJnion ; but, 
owing apparently to faulty design, the canal was a complete 
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lauure and it was never used: it was seriously damaged 
by a sudden flood when nearly completed. Operations of 
this kind are hardly in keeping with an active plan of 
campaign, and that soldiers of so robust a type as Grant 
and Sherman should have wasted much time and expended 
much military labour on delving on a great scale in the 
swamps of an alluvial valley, shows the extraordinary 
character of the problem with which they had to contend. 

Prom the above paragraphs it can be seen that a struggle 
for the command of a great inland waterway is always 
likely to lead to operations of an abnormal kind, and is 
certain to test the skill and resource of the opposing com- 
manders to no small extent. The essence of such opera- 
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'will soon overcome such impediment to navigation as they 
may offer. On the other hand, if the army operating along 
the general direction of the -waterway be brought to a 
standstill by the enemy in position, warships following 
its course can take the adversary in flank and in reverse, 
and may thus be able to facilitate the solution of the 
tactical problem which confronts the troops. The move- 
ments of the military are greatly simplified if their im- 
pedimenta can be carried by water. And, as was often 
the case on the Mississippi, it will sometimes be practicable 
to convey the whole army in transports which follow the 
fighting flotilla, the troops only being landed when move- 
ments on shore are necessary to support the general advance 
by water, or when the circumstances of the case call for 
some set of operations of a purely military character based 
on the river. As an example of this kind of co-operation 
and of the peculiar situations which arise in this form of 
warfare, may be quoted General Pope’s move down the 
Mississippi from Columbus, in association with the Federal 
flotilla. 

A few miles below Columbus the river forms an inverted S, operations 

below Col« 

enclosini^ two horseshoes of land. Within the first bend of umbas 
the stream there was in those days an island, which came 
to be know^as Island No. 10. It was a narrow island about elfmpll. 
two miles long, and near the left hank. At the next loop, 
and situated on the right bank, was the town of New Madrid. 

The Confederates had fortified Island No. 10, as well as the 
left bank of the river above it, and they had also placed 
New Madrid in a state of defence. 

General Pope, advancing along the right bank of the 
Mississippi, had moved down to New Madrid before the 
flotilla was ready, and after a month’s siege he captured the 
place. He then set up batteries on the right bank below the 
town to bar the river to the Oonfedei^ate flotilla should it 
try to ascend the stream. The Confederates responded by 
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erecting batteries along the left bank, at intervals below 
Island No. 10 down to Tiptonville. This was the situation 
when, a fortnight after the fall of New Madrid, the Federal 
ironclads and smaller vessels which had been fitting out 
higher up, steamed down from the north full of fight and 
approached Island No. 10. 

But Commodore Foote, who was in command, found the 
defences too formidable to attack, and so a month passed 
in long-range bombardments which achieved no great results. 
All this time, however, Pope was not idle. His soldiers cut 

a canal through the swamps 

:r -'rji . across thc horseslioe north of 

'\^oiumbus the island, and by this means 

\ enabled light vessels to pass 

> from the upper Mississippi to 

^ New Madrid without running 

^ ^ gauntlet of the batteries. 

^ A number of transports were, 

n^^nadrid moreover, got down through 

this artificial channel. Then 
one night, when all was ready, 
some of the Confederates’ guns 
^Iriptonvme above Island No. 10 were spiked 

— II by an armed boat-expedition, and 

two or three nights later one of 
the Federal gunboats, taking advantage of a thunderstorm, 
dropped down past the island batteries, making the perilous 
passage in safety. Two nights later a second vessel de- 
scended. Next day the two ships together tackled the 
Confederate batteries above Tiptonville and silenced them 
after a short fight, whereupon General Pope’s army at once 
began crossing the river near that point under protection of 
their guns. 

The Secessionist army on the Kentucky side of the river 
now found itself caught in a regular trap. The swamps 
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wliich are shown on the sketch were impassable for troops,, 
except along devious paths. The Federal gunboats swept 
the bank of the river. Part of General Pope’s force barred 
the way southwards. There was no hope of escape, nor even 
any possibility of offering a creditable resistance in such a 
situation, and in consequence 7000 men laid down their 
arms, their capitulation being followed the same evening 
by the surrender of the garrison of Island No. 10. 

From above the island to Tiptonville is only a distance 
of a few miles, even following the tortuous course of the 
river. The operations narrated above lasted over a period 
of nearly six weeks. But the brilliant success which, in the 
end, attended the well-considered co-operation between the 
naval and military forces of the North, fully justified the 
slow deliberation with which the operations were conducted. 

Not only was an important stretch of the great waterway 
definitely secured, but the enemy’s advanced line of defence 
was broken through, and the hostile forces which had been 
especially detailed to guard the river against attack down 
stream, were wiped out of existence. The fighting round 
Island No. 10 is typical of the methods hy which the troops 
and sailors of the Union gradually gained possession, not 
only of the great artery of the Mississippi, but also of other 
important waterways which swelled its volume. It serves 
to show how an army on shore, and sailors navigating inland 
waters, can mutually assist each other to gain the end in 
view. And it is of especial interest in that it took place 
at a time when the belligerents had little experience of this 
class of warfare, and when they were devising methods of 
war for which campaigns of the past afforded few precedents. 

When one side has gained the control of some great inland 
waterway, and possesses the necessary transports capable of 
navigating its channels, troops can be very rapidly moved 
from point to point along its course. From the strategical strateg^^i 
point of view the command of a river like the Danube may ^ ^ 
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Fortresses 
on rivers 
and 

estuaries. 



confer upon a military commander even greater liberty of 
action than command of the sea does, because difficulties as 
to landing generally disappear. The best illustration of this 
in modern times is afforded by Lord Wolseley's campaign 
of 1882 in Egypt. By making use of the Suez Canal and 
landing at Ismailia, the British expeditionary force acted 
on interior lines against Arabi Pasha. The sudden move 
through the canal by the bulk of the army, while a brigade 
was left in Alexandria, came as a complete surprise to the 
Egyptians ; and a firm hold was gained on a portion of the 
intended line of military operations before the defenders 
were in a position to offer effective resistance. It must be 
remembered that many of the estuaries of the Chesapeake, 
naval command of which played such an important part 
in the campaigns of Virginia related on pp. 289-296, might 
fairly be classed as inland waters. The conditions governing 
the command of a great river, or of a canal, differ widely 
from those upon which command of the sea depends. But 
once that command has been established, its strategical 
influence over land operations may be very similar to that 
which so often follows upon maritime supremacy. 

In olden times, and even down to within a century ago 
or less, the question of control of a river on which a fortress 
stood was of almost vital importance if that fortress came to 
be besieged. Many strongholds which have played a great 
part in history are situated upon navigable rivers. It is 
a natural situation for a centre of communications and an 
emporium of trade, and formerly fortifications sprang up 
round important cities almost as a matter of course, trans- 
forming them into fortresses. It was, moreover, also the 
practice to construct places of arms for the special purpose 
of dominating the channels of principal waterways from 
one or other bank. And when fixed defences placed on 
such a site came to be a military objective in war, com- 
mand of the stream was necessarily a question of great 
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importance, and the operations on its waters often lent a 
peculiar interest to struggles for the possession of the 
stronghold. 

There are few more thrilling stories than that of the 
forcing of the boom at Derry and the relief of the devoted onfor- 
city. A very few years later, at the opposite corner ofgjfder’ 
Europe, Peter the Great, after failing in a first attempt SSions. 
upon the Turkish stronghold of Azov, made with military 
force alone, created a flotilla 300 miles up the Don: at 
his second attempt he by means of his ships cut the place 
off from the Ottoman navy which was cruising at the 
great river's mouth, and he forced it to capitulate. The 
many sieges of Antwerp, the siege of Dantzig, and the 
ever-memorable siege of Ismail, where Suvarofs gunboats 
played so important a part with their artillery, illustrate 
the same principle. 

In 1793 a Eepublicaii army was besieging "Williamstadt 
in Holland. The assailants were pressing the garrison hard, 
and had established batteries on the glacis near the great 
navigable creek on which the stronghold lay. But three 
British gunboats pushed up the creek one night, and, 
coming abreast of the French batteries under cover of the 
morning fog, opened such a telling fire on them that they 
were abandoned. The same evening the siege was raised* 

This illustrates the importance of the command of the 
channel in such a case. 

Under modern conditions a place of arms on a navigable 
waterway would, however, almost certainly be astride of 
its channel ; and the control of the channel, at least within 
the area enclosed by the defence works, would almost 
necessarily be in the hands of the besieged. For such a 
fortress to be closely invested the command of the river 
must rest with the assailants, but from the conditions of 
the case these would hardly be in a position to use their 
war-vessels to much effect in the actual siege operations. 

2 n 
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Eecent warfare has provided no examples of such a situa- 
tion, and the course of operations arising out of it is 
matter of conjecture. But campaigns of the future may 
hinge upon the siege of a Coblenz; as it exists to-day, a 
typical modern fortress astride a great navigable waterway. 
The efforts of a formidable army may yet be concentrated 
upon the capture of some Plevna, not like Vicksburg 
perched on a plateau overhanging the river, but covering 
a wide area on either side of a broad expanse of water, 
defended by booms and mine-fields and by all the other 
devices which ingenuity grafted on science can produce. 


The con- The Campaign on the Great Lakes early in the nineteenth 
Canada ceutury, the fight for the Mississippi during the American 
tratmgthe Qiyii ^^^r, the Operations ou the Danube in 1877, the 
in^chapter. transfer of military force from Alexandria to the Bitter 
Lakes five years later, all serve to illustrate the inter- 
dependence which may exist between command of inland 
waters, and strategical combinations in the territory through 
which they run. There is, however, a war to which no 
reference has yet been made, every incident of which can 
be quoted as exemplifying the subject-matter of this chapter, 
and a sketch of which can hardly fail to be of some in- 
terest to a military or to a naval reader. It is a tale 
worth telling, a tale of daring and resolute endeavour, a 
tale the central episode of which every British schoolboy 
knows or ought to know even if its full significance is 
unappreciated, a tale of how the destinies of a whole con- 
tinent were changed by the happy combination of military 
with naval force — a tale of the land and the sea. 

The To the elder Pitt the capture of Louisbourg, already 

piano! referred to in former chapters, meant merely an advance 

by one stage on that road towards British domination of 
I';, North America and towards the annexation of New France, 

fej' *; ' which the G-reat Commoner had resolved that his country 
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should follow. One hundred and thirty years before, the 
English flag had waved for a brief period over the fortress 
of Quebec. But two subsequent attempts to wrest the key 
of the St Lawrence out of the hands of France had most 
signally failed, and all efforts made to reach the great river 
from the south by land had been repulsed by the holders 
of its banks and channel, and had come to nought. Pitt 
was resolved that what had been so well begun in Cape 
Breton Island should be carried through to its consumma- 
tion, regardless of difficulties and dangers. Louisbourg was 
merely to be the opening scene in a mighty drama. He 
had set his heart on the total destruction of the enemy's 
power on the far side of the North Atlantic, and on adding 
to the dominions of the British crown the region of the 
great lakes and the lone land stretching from their shores 
towards the frozen north. And to carry his ^projects into 
execution he drew up a plan of campaign not ill calculated 
to achieve success, and he selected as his instruments com- 
manders worthy of being entrusted with so difficult a task. 

From the two sketch plans on page 429 the general 
scheme of the contemplated operations will be readily under- 
stood. There were to be three separate, converging lines of 
operations. A small force from Pennsylvania was to march 
to the Niagara and to gain a footing on Lake Ontario. A 
larger body of troops, under Amherst, was to move on 
Montreal by Lake Champlain. But it was upon the third 
expedition that Pitt mainly pinned his hopes. This was 
to be a conjunct naval and military enterprise. The force 
was to sail up the estuary of the St Lawrence and was to 
strike a decisive blow at the heart of French military 
power, the historic fortress of Quebec. That formidable 
stronghold once taken, a British force dominating Lake 
Ontario, and Montreal in Amherst’s hands, — and the cause 
of France in North America was lost. 

; To command the army destined for Quebec, Pitt, scorning 
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the claims of seniority and setting the cabals of court 
favourites at defiance, chose the young soldier whose leader- 
ship had contributed so greatly to the triumph of Louisbourg, 
Wolfe. And with Wolfe he associated a seaman not un- 
worthy of participating in the most brilliant operation ever 
undertaken in unison by the British army and the British 
navy. It was not to be the fate of Admiral Saunders in 
years to come to command a fleet in battle on the open sea- — 
no stately battleship nor greyhound cruiser bears his name; 
but by his strenuous and devoted support of his comrade 
in arms he made W^ olfe’s victory possible. And if his fame 
has been overshadowed by that of the general who fell at the 
moment of triumph in the Battle of the Plains, he ranks as 
an empire-builder among the very foremost of those naval 
and military chiefs who have made this country what it is. 

Wolfe’s force consisted of 9000 men. The transports and 
the fleet proceeded from Louisbourg up the estuary of the 
St Lawrence, and successfully braved the dangers of the 
intricate navigation of a channel which was then almost 
unknown. The passage of the armada up the tideway 
without pilots was of happy augury for future victory. 
The whole expeditionary force arrived in safety within 
striking distance of its formidable objective. And its arrival 
in the basin below Quebec caused no little consternation 
within the precincts of the famous fortress and capital of 
the French dominions in North America. But the com- 
mander of the defending army, the Marquis de Montcalm, 
alone was undismayed. A gallant and far-seeing soldier, 
whose prowess in fight British troops had learnt to appre- 
ciate by bitter experience the previous year, Montcalm 
combined with a natural genius for war, a fortitude in 
adversity, a strength of character, and a rectitude of purpose 
amid surroundings at once sordid and corrupt, which, even 
before the enemy was in the gate, had won for him the 
implicit confidence and warm regard of the sturdy settlers 
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on whom the hruni; of battle mainly was to fall. "When on Arrival of 

the 27th June the British armada disembarked its troops before 

^ Qitebeci- 

at the npper end of the Isle of Orleans, the Trench general, 
trusting to the efficient defences of the fortress and to the 
natural strength of the Heights of Abraham beyond it to 
make that side secure, moved the bulk of Ms army into 
position between the rivers Montmorency and St Charles, 
md there calmly awaited the next move of the invaders. 

Montcalm had the advantage of numbers; hut a large 
part of his force consisted of half - trained militia, while 
Wolfe's army was an army of veterans. The Trench com- 
mander acted wisely when he adopted a defensive attitude, 

^nd when he left the initiative to his naval and military 
antagonists who now found themselves confronted with a 
problem of uncommon difficulty. An assault on the fortress 
was out of the question. Montcalm's forces in their lines 
of Beauport offered no attractions for a frontal attack. The 
river channel was dominated by the guns of Quebec. So 
Wolfe, after transferring part of his troops to Point L^vis 
where batteries were set up to bombard the city, moved 
the bulk of his army across the St Lawrence to a point 
below the outflow of the Montmorency so as to threaten the 
left flank of the Trench. Nor was the sister service inactive. 

A flotilla successfully ran the batteries of the fortress, pro- 
ceeded up stream, and threatened the Trench line of supplies 
from Montreal and upper Canada. Tor a whole month, 
however, Montcalm remained quiescent, except for an 
abortive night raid against the batteries on Point L4vis. 

Then on the 31st of July Wolfe delivered a desperate attack TheMont- 

^ . ■■ ^ '■ morency 

upon the Trench left flank, part of the assaulting force 
crossing the Montmorency, and part of it being shipped 
across the main channel and landed in front of the enemy's 
position ; but the assailants were beaten off with heavy 
loss, and during the month of August the rival forces re- 
mained face to face watching each other. 
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The hopes of the defenders were rising high. Montcalm 
was, it is true, seriously inconvenienced by the British war- 
ships which had passed up the St Lawrence. His com- 
munications with Montreal were in jeopardy — he had 
indeed been constrained to detach part of his force to guard 
his right above the fortress. The gun-fire from Point Ldvis 
was, moreover, laying the city of Quebec in ruins. Supplies 
were none too plentiful and were becoming a source of grave 
anxiety. But, on the other hand, the situation of the 
British was far from reassuring. The battlements of the 
fortress were untouched. The enemy’s position at Beauport 
appeared to be unassailable. Summer was melting into 
autumn, and all ranks knew only too well that in a few 
weeks winter would lay its icy grip upon the land, would 
arrest the navigation of the St Lawrence, and would compel 
the expeditionary force to abandon the enterprise unless 
matters could be brought to a crisis beforehand. Worst 
of all, Wolfe, although undaunted by failure, was prostrated 
with a mortal sickness and incapacitated from active com- 
mand. All ranks had learnt to revere this leader of men ; 
he exerted over high and low who came in contact with 
him — even over those who merely saw him — a strange 
magnetic influence. And his absence at so critical and 
anxious a time added to the gloom which was beginning 
to spread through the invaders’ bivouacs, and which augured 
ill for the xiltimate success of an undertaking of which the 
full difBculties had scarcely been appreciated when the 
expeditionary force had first cast anchor off the Isle of 
Orleans. 

The one element of hope for the British lay in the com- 
up stream, mand of that great waterway which at the moment divided 
their military forces into three detachments, one force on 
the left bank below the Montmorency, another on the Isle 
of Orleans, a third at Point L4vis. With the river absol- 
; .uM^ under control of the attendant warships, Wolfe was 
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in a position to shift his troops about at will, and all the 
time he was lying grievously indisposed and racked with 
fever a project was shaping itself in his fertile brain. Late 
in August a force of 1200 men was sent up the channel in 
transports to make feints at various points for a distance of 
thirty miles above Cap Eouge, so as to harass and perplex 
the French. Then Wolfe, still weak and ill, withdrew his 
men from the camp below the Montmorency to the Isle of 
Orleans, and on the 4th of September ships and transports 
carrying five months’ provisions ran past the fortress bat- 
teries by night and joined Admiral Holmes’ division, which 
had been operating up-stream. Next day seven battalions 
were quietly marched from Point Ldvis to nearly opposite 
Cap Eouge. The troops left at the camp on the Isle of 
Orleans made demonstrations of attack, the batteries of 
Point L4vis bombarded Quebec with eager assiduity, below 
the city Admiral Saunders’ fleet constantly threatened Mont- 
calm’s main position, and under cover of feints and alarms 
and cannonade the great transfer of military force from 
right to left was effectually concealed from the watchfu 
eye of the French commander. Holmes’ ships sailed up 
and down above the fortress, bewildering the detachmente 
of defenders which were echeloned on that side y eir 
mysterious movements. Ey every kind of stratagem an 
ruse which control of the waterway made practicable th 
fact was disguised that the British 
bulk of his resources some miles above t e ci y 
had come to take, and that he was devising a singularly 

daring plan. . „ _ i«nn in boats, 
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them. And by early dawn, while Saunders with boats 
filled with troops and marines was making a pretence of 
landing on the Beauport flats, 4000 British soldiers were 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham, ready to march upon 
Quebec. 

Montcalm was detained for a brief space by Saunders. 
But no sooner did he learn that the British were in force 
close to Quebec than he hastened over from Beauport with 
all the troops he could collect, and formed them up for 
battle. But it was too late. In the combat which ensued 
Wolfe's army was victorious, both commanders falling in 
the fight The French force, which consisted largely of 
militia, retreated in confusion. The vanquished army aban- 
doned the city and fled in disorder round the British left by 
a devious route for thirty miles towards Montreal, leaving 
the invaders to devote all attention to the capture of the 
stronghold. The garrison made a show of resistance at 
first; but five days after the battle the commandant yielded, 
just at the moment when a considerable portion of the de- 
feated army, which had been rallied by L4vis and had been 
joined by detachments from on guard above Cap Eouge, 
was rapidly approaching to make an effort to retrieve the 
situation. The relieving army retired. And a month later 
Saunders' fleet, accompanied by many transports conveying 
the sick and wounded, sailed down the St Lawrence, while 
a garrison of 7000 men under General Murray was left to 
hold the captured stronghold through the winter months 
against L4vis, a not unworthy successor of Montcalm, who, 
however, withdrew his troops to Montreal to prepare them 
for an early spring campaign. 

Wolfe's death in the moment of victory has surrounded 
his final exploit with a halo of romance which has tended 
somewhat to obscure the more solid virtues of his leadership. 
“The horrors of the night, the precipice scaled by Wolfe, 
the empire he with a handful of men added to England, 
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and the glorious catastrophe of terminating life just when 
his fame began— ancient story may be ransacked and osten- 
tations philosophy thrown into the account, before an epi- 
sode can be found to rank with Wolfe's.” Pitt’s speech 
in the Plouse of Commons voiced the public estimate 
formed at the time of what the general had achieved, and 
it represents the opinion of his services which obtains to- 
day. His countrymen, dazzled by the triumph on the 
Heights of Abraham, have been inclined to forget what 
went before, to overlook the events which led up to that 
astonishing victory, to ignore the consummate skill with 
which control of the St Lawrence was turned to account, 
and to disregard the happy employment by himself and 
his naval associates of that liberty of strategic action which 
is an attribute of amphibious force. They have not appre- 
ciated at its full value Wolfe's masterly campaign, nor have 
they realised that this youthful, queer-looking, red-headed, 
disease-stricken soldier from peaceful Westerham in Kent 
was a veritable Admirable Crichton among warriors, an 
instrument in the hands of a maritime nation fashioned, 
as it were, for the express purpose of grafting a delicate and 
complex military enterprise upon dominion of the sea. 

Hor did the capture of Quebec involve of necessity and Move- 
at once an incorporation of the fair province of Hew France the other 
within the growing empire of the British people. Amherst’s 
force, advancing northwards by the Champlain route, had 
made far from rapid progress. It had been brought to an 
abrupt standstill on the lake by a few insignificant, ill- 
armed, hostile vessels, which dominated its waters in default 
of anything to contest their supremacy. It had been neces- 
sary to call a halt, to establish building-slips, and to summon 
shipwrights from the coast so as to create a flotilla capable 
of wresting control of the lake from the French sailors. By 
the time that this had been accomplished the season was 
too far spent to continue the advance. This central detach- 
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ment of invaders went, therefore, into winter quarters, after 
having barely made its presence felt in the St Lawrence 
valley. The third expedition, on the other hand, had 
achieved a notable triumph in capturing Niagara, and in 
establishing itself firmly on Lake Ontario at the upper end 
of the coveted territory. So that when the campaign closed 
for the year, British troops were fixed fast at either end 
of the French possessions on the great North American 
waterway, and a force wintering on the shores of Lake 
Champlain was favourably situated for delivering a stroke 
at Montreal as soon as the melting of the winter snows 
should invite resumption of hostilities. 

Pitt was not the man to leave a task half finished. His 
plan for 1760 was that Amherst with a strong body of 
troops should advance down the St Lawrence from Lake 
Ontario, that a smaller force should push north from Lake 
Champlain, and that Murray with the garrison of Quebec 
should move on up the river, whenever the breaking of the 
winter ice which choked up the channel should permit fight- 
ing-ships and transports to reach the captured stronghold 
from the open sea. 

These fighting-ships and transports arrived at Quebec in 
the very nick of time. The troops left in the fortress were 
short of provisions, and they lacked the warm clothing 
necessary to withstand the rigours of a Canadian winter. 
They suffered severely, isolated as they were in the ruined 
city. A large proportion of the force was affected with 
scurvy, the whole of it was weak from want of food, and 
when the snows began to disappear Murray’s little army was 
in no condition for undertaking active military operations. 
But no sooner did the ice begin to break than L4vis, bent on 
striking a blow before reinforcements could reach Quebec, 
came down from Montreal in transports which had fled up 
river before Holmes the previous year and which had found 
safety in its upper reaches. He landed above Cap Eouge 
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and advanced npon the fortress. Mnrray, declining to lurk 
behind ramparts, moved boldly out to meet him, but was 
defeated with serious loss and was hustled back into the 
place. Then L4vis, seeing no prospect of success in an 
assault, set to work to recapture the lost stronghold by the 
regular process of a siege. 

Both sides were in hopes that friendly ships might come relief 
from Europe and decide the issue in their favour. They power. 
were without definite news from home and knew not how 
E events were shaping across the Atlantic, so that when, on 

I the 9th of May, a frigate was descried some miles off beating 

slowly up the stream with no ensign flying, besiegers and 5 

besieged realised that the fate of New France depended upon | 

the nationality of the approaching vessel. Owing to a mis- | 

hap to the halyards, no flag floated over the citadel. But a I 

sailor nimbly swarmed up the staff and showed the British 
colours from its peak. There was a moment’s pause. 

Then the Union Jack ran up to the mast-head of the ship, 
and the worn-out garrison knew that they were safe. ''Both 
olfficers and men mounted the parapets in the face of the 
enemy,” the diarists of these stirring events tell us, "and 
huzzaed with their hats in the air for almost an hour. The 
garrison, the enemy’s camp, the hay, and circumjacent j 

country resounded with our shouts and the thunder of our ^ 

artillery, for the gunners were so elated that they did nothing | 

hut fire and load for a considerable time.” 3 

A week later two more ships of war arrived, and on the | 

morrow the three together ran up the river past Quebec, fell 4 

upon the squadron which had brought down L4vis, some | 

miles up stream, and after a sharp fight destroyed it. The j 

French commander thereupon hastily abandoned the siege, j 

leaving his guns in the trenches, and retreated by land to | 

Montreal to there await the coming of the British columns : | 

on the 8th September that city, menaced from three sides I 

by converging armies, sirrrendered to the invaders; and I 
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can be likened to a maritime campaign in 
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thus Canada passed finally over to the British crown as 
prize of conquest. 

Tor Amherst, utilising the timber of the forests which 
MiiJtPeri. then fringed the water’s edge of Lake Ontario, had speedily 
created a flotilla of light craft suitable for river navigation. 
In this he had brought his army down the St Lawrence to 
the point where its rapids meet the tideway close to Montreal, 
not without suffering some loss in men and boats in passage 
of the cataracts, but practically unopposed by hostile troops. 
The force from Lake Champlain, no longer arrested by an 
enemy’s flotilla on its waters, had made its way north to the 
vicinity of the city with little difficulty. And Murray, with 
his stores replenished and the efficiency of his garrison 
restored, had sailed up the St Lawrence in transports, con- 
voyed by an imposing fleet. The three armies had met, their 
overwhelming strength had rendered further resistance use- 
less, and L^vis was left no other alternative than capitula- 
tion. Victory had finally decided in favour of the side 
which in virtue of its maritime command controlled the 
lower reaches of the river at the outset, and which continued 
to extend its dominion over the waterway as part of a plan 
of offensive campaign. 


To deal with lakes and rivers in a work concerned with 
maritime preponderance may sound like paradox. But 
between control of such waters and command of the sea 
there is a close and intimate connection, and the strategi- 
cal principles involved in relation to land operations are, 
as has been shown in this chapter, much the same in either 
case. The Mississippi was secured for the Bederals, just as 
the lower St Lawrence fell into British hands in the time of 
Wolfe and Saunders, as a result of the resource and enter- 
prise and seamanship of 'nBNdl personnel. The operations on 
the G-reat Lakes in those years of desultory warfare between 
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miniature. In those conflicts in the New World the posses- 
sion of the waterways served but as a means to an end ; it 
merely established a firm foundation upon which plans of 
military action were to be built up. Such geographical con- 
ditions are, it is true, not found in every tlieatre of war. 
But if history teaches us nothing else, it teaches us that 
nations are apt to become involved in war in singular 
localities and under unwonted circumstances, and that the 
military and naval forces of a world -wide empire should 
be prepared for all eventualities. 



CHAPTER XXm. 
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TION AND TKAINING ON NAVAL AND MILITAKY EOECES 
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explain the relations which exist between the establishing o gp- 
control of the sea and the operations and disposition of mdi- 
tary forces on land, between the action of armies carrying 
on a campaign in a maritime theatre of war and the power 
of transferring troops from place to place on the coast. It 
has been shown that an interdependence exists between 
fighting force afloat and fighting force ashore, each naturafly 
supporting and succouring the other under certain strategi- 
carcondiLns. It has been proved by illustrations from 
the history of war that the land-service and the sea-service 
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sea-service claims priority, and will therefore be considered 
first. 


The class of vessel by which dominion of the sea is 
attained in time of war is not necessarily that which is 
best suited for sustaining military operations ashore. In 
the present day maritime command is achieved by battle- 
ships, aided by cruisers, and assisted under certain conditions 
by torpedo craft. Gunboats and small armoured vessels 
drawing little water have no place in fleet- actions, and 
they are viewed with disfavour by authorities on the art 
of naval warfare who take that restricted view of the 
objects of sea-power in war which aims at nothing beyond 
destroying the enemy’s forces afloat. But many situations 
are likely to arise in conflicts between seafaring nations 
where operations on shore are unavoidable, and where these 
cannot be prosecuted with the utmost vigour and effect, 
unless the troops have the support of lighting- ships in 
waters which may only be accessible to ships of limited 
dimensions. 

“The greatest ships are the least serviceable,” wrote Sir 
W. Ealeigh some three centuries ago with his experiences 
on the American coast in mind, “ are of marvellous charge 
and fearful cumber, less nimble, less maineable, and seldom 
employed, overpestered and clogged with great ordnance 
which only serves to overcharge the ships’ sides in foulo 
weather” That does not hold good in the present day on 
the high seas, nor is it the case even inshore if there be 
deep water ; but the quaint language of the gallant author 
of the 'History of the World’ is still applicable to much 
of the naval maUriel likely to be at once available for 
amphibious operations in many possible theatres of war. 
The leviathan armour-clads, and even the more modest 
seagoing cruisers which are to be found in most modern 
navies, could not, at many points, otherwise favourable 
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for landing an army, bring their guns effectively to bear 
in. support of military forces about to disembark, with- 
out running ashore. Vessels of such heavy burthen could 
not even approach many stretches of coast-line where their 
ordnance might exert a great tactical influence on fights 
in progress. Torpedo-boats and destroyers are perhaps 
the Iiighest forms of shallow-draught vessel capable of man- 
cenvring close into the shore in most waters, which exists 
in the floating equipment of maritime nations ; but formid- 
able as are such craft for purposes of offence at sea, they 
are not designed to withstand the fire of even the lightest 
classes of artillery, and they would run great risks in river 
warfare from ordinary field troops. 

It is not suggested that war-vessels should be especially 
constructed for this kind of work. That is neither necessary 
nor expedient. Gunboats and the smallest classes of cruiser 
can bo easily adapted to the purpose. But adaptation takes 
time, unless preparations have been thought out, and unless 
fittings can be improvised speedily in the event of emerg- 
ency, Half a century ago the two most powerful of naval 
nations despatched a great armament to the Baltic. There 
were liue-of-battlo ships and there were frigates and there 
were 10,000 men afloat in transports. There even were 
some fighting-ships propelled by steam-power, which was 
at the time still in its infancy as regards application to 
naval force. But the operations were a conspicuous failure, 
and in volume vi. of his fine history of the Eoyal Navy, 
Sir W. Clowes clearly explains the reason for the paltry 
results which were achieved by the allied fleets at the out- 
set. “ In the first year of the war neither Great Britain nor 
France was able to employ light-draught steam gunboats, and 
bomb- or mortar- vessels, because neither power possessed 
anything of the sort. Yet such vessels were absolutely req- 
uisite for effective operations in the bays and among the 
of the Baltic. ... In the following year hundreds 
2 E 
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of craft of the kind were hurriedly and wastefully built 
or purchased/' There is not the slightest reason to doubt 
that the French and British navies would in 1854 have 
satisfactorily performed the task for which they primarily 
existed, on the high seas against a hostile ileet. But the 
course of the war afforded them no opportunities lor dis- 
tinction out in open waters. The Eussians shunned en- 
counter with a superior foe, and naval operations on a 
great scale had no place in the struggle. In the northern 
theatre of war the actual injury caused hy the imposing 
armada which the allies had got together, was confined to 
the blockade of a few ports which at the best laid claim 
to very little trade, and to the capture of some unimportant 
vessels. Its presence in the Baltic had, as shown in chapter 
xviii., the effect of detaining numbers of Eussian troops in 
the neighbouring provinces ; but the same, and probably 
even greater, effect would have been produced by ships 
better fitted for aggressive action. Command of the sea is 
undoubtedly the highest aim of a navy ; but after accomplish- 
ing its primary duty there are other services which it may 
be called on to perform, if it is to play its part. 

And the effective co-operation of war-vessels with mili- 
tary force on shore, or which are in the act of disembarking, 
is not merely a question of the nature of the fighting craft 
which happen to be available. Except under circumstances 
where naval personnel is landed and becomes for the time 
being to all intents and purposes a body of troops, the 
sea-service can only participate in tactical operations ashore 
by artillery fire from on board ship. And, both as regards 
ammunition and as regards the art of gunnery, there is a 
marked difference between artillery fire against hostile troops 
and artillery fire against hostile vessels. 

It is generally accepted by soldiers that shrapnel is the 
only projectile of much value against military forces in the 
open. Shell charged with high^ explosives axe no doubt 
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useful against buildings, and they are to a certain extent 
serviceable against earth- works and intrenchments ; but in 
land warfare they take a second place. It is the custom 
to speak of a fleet covering a landing, and it is no doubt 
the case that at the expense of a great expenditure of 
ammunition from the powerful ordnance carried in modern 
fighting -ships, a bombardment with high explosive shells 
might lend material assistance to troops attempting a dis- 
embarkation in face of the enemy. But a far greater effect 
would unquestionably be obtained with accurately burst 
shrapnel. And the same thing applies to almost any con- 
ceivable case where a fleet is called upon to co-operate 
with an army during an engagement on the sea-coast. But 
unless the technical aspects of use of shrapnel be thoroughly 
understood its results are likely to be disappointing, and 
any inaccuracy in fuse-setting or in observation of fire may 
most seriously endanger friends whom the fire is intended 
to assist. The highest tost of artillery training, from the 
soldier’s point of view, is the maintenance of effective 
shrapnel-lire up to the last moment while friendly troops 
are closing with the enemy ; and the standard of efiSciency 
required to render this possible, whether it be in a battery 
on shore or whether it be in a gun’s-crew on board ship, 
cannot be attained without elaborate training and without 
incessant practice. 

Moreover, observation of fire, no matter what the nature observa- 

tion of 

of the projectile may be, differs very considerably according 
as the target fired at is on shore or is afloat. Nor can “**““*• 
the art be acquired by watching gun -practice at some 
lonely crag which rears its crest above tbe waves. Pro- 
ficiency can only be arrived at by experience on shore, 
and by watching the effect of artillery fire under varying 
conditions of weather and on different kinds of terrain in 
time of peace. War-vessels have grown to he such com- 
plicated machines, the engines of destruction which they 
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carry are so elaborate and so intricate, so mncli depends 
in naval warfare upon wireless telegraphy, signalling, and 
so forth, all of which demand aptitude, application, and 
knowledge if they are to be used to good purpose, that 
the personnel of a modern fleet has little leisure for study- 
ing methods of fighting only called for under special cir- 
cumstances. In covering military disembarkations, or when 
participating in encounters between military forces ashore, 
the battleship or cruiser or gunboat acts only in an auxiliary 
capacity. It is not performing its primary and most ob- 
vious duty. To expect the naval gunner to attain the same 
standard of excellence as the artilleryman in employing 
shrapnel against troops on shore who are fighting in the 
dispersed formations of the present day, would be absurd. 
But some theoretical and practical experience in the tech- 
nical work of artillery in the field, gained during courses 
of study at naval schools of gunnery by a small percentage 
of the complement of every fighting-ship, might prove of 
inestimable value on occasions where the land- and the 
sea-service are acting in concert.^ 

Japan the But if the ships composing modern fleets, and if the 
iii?an complements which they carry, do not always attain an 
^nSedfor standard of perfection for the prosecution of am- 
ows*w- phibious operations of war, the same is also very generally 
the case with the military forces which must form their 
complement. With the solitary and significant exception 
of Japan, no important maritime country possesses an army 
organised and equipped with a view to land campaigns 
based upon control of the sea. And the nation which has 
the greatest experience of such warfare at its command, 
the nation which has been despatching military expeditions 

^ Why should not officers at the gunnery schools of our own navy spend a 
few days in artillery practice-camps at Okehampton or Salisbury Plain ? They 
would acquire interesting experience and would receive a warm welcome. 
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across the seas tor eight hundred years, the nation which 
looks with just pride to Quebec and Sebastopol, to Torres 
Vedras and Aboukir Bay, the nation which above all others 
requires an army designed, armed, and furnished for the 
express purpose of utilising to the full that liberty of 
action which naval preponderance confers upon military 
force, is still groping for an organisation to meet the class 
of warfare which, it may reasonably be assumed, will fall 
to its lot in the future. 

The cumbrous unwieldy units of all arms which serve Qncstionoi 

organisao 

SO well where great iiaoderE armies are pitted against 
other in a purely land campaign, are out of place in 
operations founded upon sea command and deriving their 
vitality from the power to transfer military force from 
one point to another by ship transport. Nations whose 
military strength lies in the combination of their fighting- 
resources ashore with predominanee afloat, are well advised 
to organise their armies in a form suitable for over-sea ex- 
peditions. And in this the Japanese have shown the way. 

From the numerical point of view the military forces of 
Japan compare not unfavourably even with the Great 
Powers of Europe. They have succeeded in forming up 
in one line of battle a mass of troops only approached in 
modern times at Leipzig and at Gravelotte. And yet their 
military organisation is founded, not upon the army corps, 
but upon the division of all arms. They have realised 
during their long years of preparation — and war has proved 
the wisdom of their choice — that an island state, even sup- 
posing it can eventually muster forces in the field of such 
strength as to make an army corps organisation a tactical 
and administrative convenience, must embark on an over- 
sea campaign with detachments of all arms framed on a 
smaller scale. They have learned, not by experience hut 
by intuition, that the essence of amphibious strategy lies 
in compactness and mobility of the forces employed. 
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Imports In the chapter on landings it was pointed ont that a 

artillery embarkation in face of the enemy, always an under- 

taking of exceeding difiSculty, has under modern tactical 
conditions become almost impracticable. But it is one of 
the privileges enjoyed by an expeditionary force about to 
land in hostile territory that, should the enemy be found 
drawn up in battle array at the point chosen beforehand 
for the disembarkation, a move can generally be made to 
some other spot on the coast where the foe is unprepared. 
But places suitable for the landing of an army are not 
numerous in all theatres of war, and it may prove impossible 
to find any point, compatible with the strategical conditions 
of the contemplated campaign, where a disembarkation on 
a large scale can be effected and where the enemy is not 
ready to dispute the landing. But because all ideal points 
of disembarkation are guarded, it does not follow that there 
may not be some small cove or stretch of beach unwatched 
by hostile forces, where light troops can be got on shore 
destined to operate from flank or rear against the enemy 
engaged in securing the more natural landing-places. By 
dint of subsidiary landings, the point of disembarkation 
which has been determined upon for the main body can 
be made good. Infantry and cavalry, unhampered by 
wheeled transport, can be got on shore and can be 
brought into action at places where there is no room 
for large bodies of troops to disembark, where the sur- 
roundings prohibit transports from discharging their cargoes 
of vehicles and stores, and where the ground abutting on 
the actual shore is of such a nature that wheeled guns 
moved by horse traction cannot be brought into action, 
however mobile they may be in other respects. Therefore 
a proportion of portable artillery — ^or mountain artillery as 
it is more generally called — is essential to a modern army 
about to make a descent on hostile territory. Without it, 
detachments of the other arms set on shore to gain a footing 
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and to secure a base, are likely to find themselves opposed 
by guns to which they are not in a position to reply. The 
Ja])anese, whose army is organised for war and not for peace, 
made great use of portable artillery in the initial stages of 
their gi-cat campaign in 1904. Fully recognising the enor- 
mous importance of gun-fire in modern tactics, they took 
heed that some artillery should always be available at once 
as soon as a disembarkation had been effected. In this, as 
in most questions affecting the co-operation of naval and 
military forces and the conduct of operations based on the 
sea, there is much to be learnt from an army which has 
made its first essay in war on a grand scale with such 
brilliant promise. 

Every detail had been thought out by the military Advant- 

, . . rvi 1 1 * age of all 

aiitliorities at- lokio in advance, m consultation with the Retails 

\ being 

Japanese Admiralty. Jetties, ready made, accompanied the ouTbefore- 
troops, so that tlie disembarkation of stores could com- **^“‘** 
mence as soon as a footing had been gained on shore. The 
transfer of troops from ships to the land was carried out in 
localities where the natural facilities were limited, with the 
same })recision as is customary when a debarkation takes 
place in some great military port. Every precaution had 
been taken to obviate the necessity of landing in face of the 
enemy, by detailing beforehand mobile troops capable of 
reaching the shore, ready for battle, at any point. 

And inasmuch as the amount of ship transport available 
for conveying military force across the sea can never he 
unlimited, as, moreover, great bodies of troops cannot be systeiHLof 
trusted on the water till maritime preponderance is assured, 
any army organisation accepted by an insular Power, which 
does not take these strategical considerations into account, 
is likely to be inconveniently costly in time of peace and 
to be inappropriate to the circumstances of the case in time 
of war. An organisation which does not admit of the des- 
patch of troops across the sea in anticipation of war, is a 
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danger. An organisation which aims at mobilising troops 
ready for the field more rapidly than they can be despatched 
to the scene of action, is an anachronism. 

It is pleasant to murmur “ Knef/mobU” in the ear of an 
attendant aide-de-camp and to know that, within a week, 
army corps upon army corps will be converging along the 
lines of a cunningly contrived system of strategical railways, 
towards that borderland where a mighty conflict is impend- 
ing. But what boots all this bustle if the frontier be the 
sea? These masses of men and vehicles and horses need 
many transports if their journey is to he continued beyond 
the coast -line of their own country. The aggregate of 
shipping which can in emergency be secured from even 
the largest of mercantile marines for conveyance of soldiers, 
is not after all unlimited. The ordinary cargo -tramp or 
passenger steamer cannot be transformed in an instant into 
a vessel suitable for carrying troops. And, quite apart from 
the question of provision of the requisite tonnage, the sea 
in the early days of some great war affords no sanctuary 
to the army crossing it against the machinations of the foe. 
There is nothing gained by the power to place troops in 
line of battle faster than they can be despatched to the 
theatre of operations. The rate at which troops can be 
mobilised in condition fit to take the field, depends upon 
their relative state of preparedness for war in time of peace ; 
but it is the troops maintained in a high condition of 
efficiency in time of peace who cost most money, and who, 
when the element of time is taken into consideration, may 
give least value for that money. That element of time is 
a factor of paramount importance, and it governs the situa- 
tion. If time be available, if from the conditions of the 
case it must be available, troops maintained in a state of 
comparative inefficiency in peace can be raised to the 
highest standard before they are wanted; and troops of 
this class are, if properly organised for the functions 
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which they have to fulfil, far cheaper than those kept fit 
for action at a inonient’s notice. An insular Power which 
frames its military system with a view to the immediate 
readiness of a great army for service over-sea, is organis- 
ing what it does not want, is organising what it cannot 
use, and is squandering its financial resources without 
adequate return owing to a misapprehension of strategical 
conditions. 

But, on the other hand, the very fact that military forces 
are necessarily delayed by the circumstances of the case 
in reaching the scene of action, may be prejudicial to their 
prospects when they get there. The enemy may have 
benefited by their tardy appearance, and may have gained ad- 
vantages strategical and moral. Therefore the army crossing 
the sea should be well supported, and machinery should exist 
to swell its numbers liberally from time to time in so far 
as maritime conditions permit of it. Behind the force first 
despatched to the theatre of war there should be abundant 
reserves, and there should be ample cadres in second line 
which, while waiting for their turn to proceed on service, 
are progressing from rudimentary acquaintance with the 
soldier's art towards that standard of efficiency which troops 
must possess if they are to make their mark in face of 
the enemy. An insular Power should, in fact, base its 
military system on the principle of having many categories 
in a progressive stage. The corps in the first category 
may be ten times as efficient, at the moment when war 
breaks out, as the corps in the fifth category, and it will 
probably cost ten times as much in peace time. But the 
organisation should be such that, by the time the fifth 
category is required, its component parts shall have at- 
tained the standard of excellence which is expected in 
the regular soldier, and that they shall be able to take 
their place in line of battle with credit to themselves 
and honour to their country. 
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One more point deserves a passing notice. Macaulay 
draws a pathetic picture of the hard-pressed and almost- 
famished defenders of Derry gazing at the friendly fleet 
on Lough Foyle, but unable to communicate with it by 
signal. Signalling on any established system was in those 
days almost unknown at sea, and it was quite unknown 
on land. But even at a much later date, instances have 
occurred of military forces when acting in concert with ships 
of war being unable to communicate with them. When this 
is the case there is always a certain danger that misunder- 
standings may arise, and that the services may fail to co- 
operate effectively with each other at some critical juncture. 
It IS not proposed to discuss the question in its technical 
aspects. The purpose here is merely to draw attention to a 
matter of considerable importance. 

The perfection of the J apanese organisation for amphibious 
warfare has been already commented on in this chapter. 
This makes it the more interesting that in their war against 
China, in which the admirable nature of their arrangements 
and their genius for detail excited so much remark at the 
time, two noteworthy instances occurred of the army and 
navy firing^on each other by mistake. On the morning after 
the Japanese had taken the forts defending Talienwan, the 
attendant fleet moved cautiously into the bay and opened 
fire on the works. No harm was done ; but the bombard- 
ment seems to have been maintained for some little time 
before the officers on the war-vessels perceived that they 
were shelling their own men. The army returned the com- 
pliment some weeks later in another part of the theatre of 
war, and with interest. For on the night after the assaulting 
columns had captured the forts at Wei-hai-wei from the land 
side, they opened fire upon friendly torpedo-boats which had 
come to attack the boom. In this case the mistake had far 
more unfortunate results than that made at Talienwan; the 
Japanese flotilla was actually driven off, and the Chinese 
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fleet thus got waniiiig of tlie method of attack which the res- 
olute foe intended to adopt. In consequence of the contre- 
temps the onslaughts of the Japanese torpedo flotilla on suh- 
seqiient nights were stubbornly resisted, and although they 
were successiul in the end the triumph was only purchased 
after considerable loss. 

Misunderstand ings of this kind are certain to arise in wan 
Many instances occurred in the South African conflict of 
troops firing by misadventure on their own side. Some 
recent incidents in the North Sea and in Far Eastern waters 
appear to point to the conclusion, that neither the elaborate 
methods of naval signalling at night now in vogue, nor wire- 
less telegraphy, have rendered it impossible that fighting-ships 
at sea should attack friendly vessels in the dark. There 
must alway be greater liability of error when two separate 
services are concerned, than when the operation is purely a 
military or purely a naval one. But this very fact makes it 
the more desirable tliat each should understand the signals 
and messages of the other, and that neither should, in con- 
junct undertakings, neglect to ascertain the movement and 
the progress of its partner. It is of course impossible to 
eliminate wholly the element of chance in such affairs ; but 
that element can be much restricted by foresight, by training 
in peace time, and by that thorough understanding between 
the sailor and the soldier which means so much when they 
act together in concert in time of war. 

And so we come back again to the point to which especial 
attention was drawn in the introductory chapter. It has 
been the purpose of this volume to^show how naval prepon- 
derance and warfare on land are mutually dependent, if the 
one is to assert itself conclusively and if the other is to he 
carried out with vigour and effect. There is an intimate 
connection between command of the sea and control of the 
shore. But if the strategical principles involved in this con- 
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nection are to be put in force to their full extent, if the 
whole of the machinery is to be set in motion, there must be 
co-ordination of authority and there must be harmony in the 
council chamber and in the theatre of operations. Tliat is 
perhaps the most important lesson to be learnt from the 
many interesting and remarkable campaigns in which cir- 
cumstances have brought into contact fighting forces afl.oat 
and fighting forces ashore. “United we stand, divided we 
fall, is a motto singularly applicable to the navy and army 
of a maritime nation and of a world- wide empire. 
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on way to, 36 ; atbick on, in 1840, 
115; Napoleon and Sir S. Smith 
at, 153, 154 ; Ibrahim Pasha at, 
320 ; references to, 321, 322 ; Sir 
S. Smith at the siege of, 381. 

Actium, battle of, 392. 

Adige, River, reference to, 315. 

Admiralty, the, and Wellington, 3, 
19, 20; reference to, 119; re- 
markable letter from, to Welling- 
ton, 137, 138 ; rebuke of Nelson 
by, 157 ; St Vincent’s Memor- 
andum to, 159. 

Adrianople, Peace of, 255 ; Diebich 
advances to, 258. 

Adriatic, references to, 73, 122, 185, 
188, 272, 392 ; the defile north of 
the, 314-316; command of, in 
1848-49, 315, 316. 

/Egean, Greeks get command of, after 
Salamis, 130 ; references to, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 379, 406; control 
of, by Greeks, in Turko- Greek 


war, 249, 250 ; move of Suliman 
Pasha from the Adriatic to the, 
272 ; campaign in, in 1822, 
317-319. 

Agosto, action off, 34. 

Aix, Isle of, reference to, 326. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of, 96, 192. 

Akhalkali, capture of, 254. 

Akhalsik, capture of, 254. 

Albemarle, at Havana, 135 ; landing 
of, at Havana, 346. 

Aleppo, capture of, by Ibrahim 
Pasha, 321. 

Alexander the Great, siege of Tyre 
by, 408. 

Alexandria, Napoleon and Nelson at, 
39, 40 ; typical of commercial port, 
76 ; references to, 158, 209, 215, 
216, 224, 236, 282, 322, 349, 356, 
385, 416, 418. 

Algeria, troops brought from, to 
France, 189 ; landing in, 224. 

Algiers, Fxmouth’s attack on, 111, 
125 ; Charles V.’s expedition 
against, 225-228, 230. 

Alleghanies, references to, 274, 405. 

Alma, battle of, 269, 270, 303; as 
illustrating warships helping 
troops, 339, 340. 

Alps, references to, 286, 287, 313. 

Alsen, references to, 305, 307. 

Amazon, River, reference to, 402. 

American Civil War, commerce de- 
stroying in, 101 ; as demonstrating 
limitations of sea-power, 171, 172; 
Federals capture base in, 108, 109; 
references to, 273, 274, 277, 289- 
295, 408, 409, 410, 411, 413-415; 
the Mississippi in, 403-406. 

American Independence, War of, 
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faulty naval strategy of, 60 ; refei*- 
ences to, 63, 408 j the campaign 
of Newport in, 144-146; the cam- 
paign of Yorktown in, 237-240. 
Amherst, (General, and Boscawen, 14; 
attack of, on Louisbourg, 98, 135 • 
references to, 193, 353, 419; de- 
layed by bad weather in landing 
at Louisbourg, 344 ; creates Sotilla 
on Lake Champlain, 395; opera- 
tions of, ill 1759, 425, 426 ; opera- 
tions of, in 1760, 428. 

Amiens, Peace of, references to, 55 
73, 100, 181. ’ ’ 

Anapa, capture of, 253 ; reference 
to, 274. 

Anatolia, references to, 187, 253, 
321. 

Andalusia, references to, 280, 325. 
Andes, references to, 209, 284. 

in charge of Charles 
V . s fleet, 226 ; reference to, 227. 
Anse de Poulon, landing of Wolfe at, 
423. 

Anson, Lord, reference to, 28; and 
La Jonqui^re, 213. 

Anticosti, Walker’s disaster ojff, 35. 
Antietam, battle of, 292 ; reference 
to, 294. 

Antony, reference to, 23. 

Antwerp, Walcheren expedition and, 
142; acquired by Napoleon to 
remedy deficiency of Channel ports, 
/6, 141 ; General Graham at, 132; 
importance of, to Napoleon, 167 ; 
as example of fortress on river 
370, 417. 

Appleton, at Leghorn, 45, 46. 
Appotamox, Lee’s surrender at, 295. 
Arabi Pasha, reference to, 416. 

Arabia, reference toj 322. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, and Newport, 
144, 145; reference to, 160. 
Argentina, reference to, 209. 

Arkansas, references to, 403, 405. 
Armenia, references to, 185. 187 
188, 253, 255, 256. ' 

Arnold, in Virginia, 237 ; on Lake 
Champlain, 395. 

Artillery, efiect of introduction of, 
i^ases, 68; action of, on land 
against ships, 112, 132, 135; land- 
ing, from fleet, 166, 167 ; effect of, 
j on conveyance of troops by sea, 

; 195 ; effect of improvements in, 


on tactical intervention of war- 
ships, in land fights, 338-340 • at 
Miraflores, 341 ; elfeot of modern, 
on landings, 359, 3G0 ; fire of, 
damaged own side at St Gas, 367 ; 
effect of, from whips on sieges, 

S/7 ; landing of, from ships for 
sieges, 377, 378 ; effect of, on in- 
land waters generally, 407, 408; 

. question of naval, for firing against 
,, shore, 434-430 ; portable, required ' 
for amphibious operations, 438, 

.' Asia Minor, references to, 47.:' loq 
130, 186, 318, 344. ’ 

Astorga, reference to, 301. 

Atlanta, ShermaiPs march from, to 
the sea, 273 ; reference to, 405. 
Attica, references to, 130, 318. 
Austeriitz, references to, 8, 301. 
Austria, Austrian, Austrians, refer- 
enees^to, 115, 141, 170, 171, 314, 
515, 322 ; at Messina, 132, 133; 
in campaign of 1859, 286, 287 ; in 
Italy in 1809, 328; at Loano, 336 ; 
m the Riviera, 340, 374, 

Azov, Peter the Great at, 417, 

Azov, Sea of, importance of, in 
Crimean War, 250, 251, 304 ; part 
played by, in early Russo-Turkish 
wars, 302 ; reference to, 392. 


Bacon, quotation from, 296. 

Badiley, off Leghorn, 45, 46 ; refer- 
ence to, 68. 

Balaclava, as base, 225, 232, 303 • 
references to, 247, 269 ; battle of, 

Balearic Islands, reference to, 279. 

Balkans, references to, 258, 274, 382. 

Balraaceda, reference to, 224, 

Baltic, expeditions to, 3; references 
to, 47, 171, 329; rise of Russian 
sea -power in the, 302; British 
action in the, in 1807, 328 ; uiisuit- 

, able ships used in the, 433, 434. 

Baltimore, reference to, 295. 

Bantiy Bay, Hoche’s expedition in, 
30; references to, 198, 206. 

Barbadoes, reference to, 213. 

Barbarossa, campaign of Charles V 
against, 134, 135; reference to, 

Barbary Corsairs, galleys of the, 26 ; 
Admiral 8pragge and the, 33; 
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British operations against, BB ; Battleships cannot be improvised at 
reference to, 140; Charles V. and short notice, 2. 
thts 220 *228. Beaehy Head, battle of, 79 ; refer- 

Ikrbary States, to, 7B. ences to, 203, 204. 

Barcelona, Peterbortoigh at, 12; Beanport, Montcalm's position at 
Englisb lleet and, 70; reference .'421, ' ’ 

to, 2(»S ; Noailles and ,K.uss(3ll at, Belisarins, capture of Palermo by 
3U ; siege and relief of, in 170B, 377. ^ 

380 , 380. Bellasis at Cadiz, 11. 

Barossa,, batthi of, 38-1. Belleisle, capture of, 14, 180, 327 ; 

Barrington, Admiral, capture of St exchange of, for Minorca, 181 ; 

Binna by, 10/ ; and J.) Estaing, bad weather delays landings at, 

214, 2 In, 217. 344; the landing at Liomarie in, 

Base, Bases, naval, <|uestion of, '65, ^ .t 355.' . 

6(> ; always indispensable to sea- Berlin Decree, reference to, 173, 
power, 07; inliucnce of acquiai- Bermuda, acquisition of, 178. 
tion of, in Mediterranean, 68-74 ; Berry, Sir E., reference to, 212, 
as harbours of refuge, 74, 75 ; im- Bertie, Admiral, at Mauritius, 134. 
portance of, early recognised, 75 ; Bertrand, quotation from, 358. 
fortresses as, 77-82 ; secure, neces» Bessarabia, references to, 259, 269, 
sary for commerce-destroying, 79, 270, 402. 

80; need of secure, 81, 82; im- Beyrout, refei’ence to, 321. 

portance of, being properly de- Bilbao, campaign of, as illustrating 

fended, 85-87 ; fortified, essential liberty of action, 288. 
to wea,ker side, 88, 89 ; for torpedo Biscay, Bay of, merchant vessels not 
craft, 89, 90; of enemy as objec- secure in, even before 1812, 3; 

tlves, 94, 95 ; examples of capture references to, 181, 198, 276, 344. 

of lumtiks 95-98 ; aitack of, some- Biscay (Province), reference to, 288. 
times necessary to destroy fleet Biserta, reference to, 113. 

witliin, 99 ; attack of, for com- Bitter Lakes, reference to, 418. 

incrcc - destroying, 99-102; cap- Black Sea, references to, 185, 247^ 
tured, may form point d^apptd for 252, 253, 254, 255, 257, 296, 329,. 

further naval operations, 102, 382, 392, 406 ; in Russo- Turkish 

103 ; chance of capturing valuable wars, 187, 188 ; affording oppor- 

material in, 103, 104; conclusions tunity for acting on interior lines, 

as to attacks on, 105, 106 ; socur- 274. 

ing, during operations, 106 ; ex- Blake, references to, 18, 74, 78, 129, 
amples of securing, 107-109; 147, 149, 344; off the Tagus, 45 ; 

occupation of islands as, 109 ; the bases of, in the Mediterranean, 68;. 

British chain of, 178, 179; on attack of, on Santa Cruz, 80, 113, 

Lake Ontario, 395 ; Mahan on, on 114, 125; attack of, on Porto> 

lakes, ih. ; importance of, on Lakes Farina, 113; death of, 114. 

Erie and Ontario, 397, 398. Blenheim, reference to, 9. 

Base (land), Wellington's shift of, to Bligh, General, expedition of, to 
Santander, 259, 2G0. French coast, 365-368, 

Basque Roads, Cochrane in, 33; Blockade, Blockading, reference to, 
reference to, 356. 31; question of, fortresses, 119;. 

Bastia, siege of, 17; reference to, Nelson on, difficulties of, 120, 
108. 121 ; Mahan on, 121 ; effect of, of 

Batoum, reference to, 187. coasts, 172, 173; question of, of 

Battery, Batteries, ships versus^ islands, 175, 176; question of, 

112-115 ; ships against, on rivers, of besieged maritime fortress, 372- 

406-408. 375, 378. 

Battle of the Four Days, reference Blocking, entrances to harbour from 
to the, 32. within, 121 ; entrances from with- 
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outj, ilhi 122; examples of j 122, 

m. 

Boadkea^ reference to, 134 note* 

Boats, beaching of, 35 ; much the 
same for landing purposes as for- 
merly, 229, 230, 344 ; run same 
risk from fire as formerly, 358-360. 

Boiotia, reference to, 318. 

Boer, Boers, reference to, 266. 

Bolivia, references to, 284, 285, 

Bomarsund, capture of, 329. 

Bombardment, Japanese, of Port 
Arthur, 113; heavy expenditure 
of ammunition in, 115; question 
of, 118 ; of fleets from the land, 
132-134. 

Bompart, Commodore, disaster to, 
off Lough Swilly, 209. 

Bonifaccio, Straits of, reference to, 
370. 

Boom, Booms, references to, 33, 118 ; 
use of, in river warfare, 409 ; 
Farragut’s passage of, ib. 

Boscawen, Wolfe’s appreciation of, 
14 ; references to, 15, 98, 135, 
353 ; and Be la Clue, 47, 49 ; 
off Toulon, 58. 

Bosporus, references to, 187, 247, 
258, 321, 406. 

Bosquet, reference to, 157. 

Boston, references to, 98, 295 ; British 
advance from, against Bunker’s 
Hill, 334. 

Bougie, Spragge at, 33. 

Bourbon Isle, references to, 82, lOL 

Bourgas, capture of, 258, 382 ; as 
base, 259. 

Bradley, Mr, quotation from, 353, 
354. 

Brest, Conflans at, 58 ; as shelter 
for French fleets, 78 ; references 
to, 86, 141, 150, 151; blockades 
of, 104, 120, 128 ; attack of 
Tollemache on, 282, 283, 351, 
352. 

Bridport, Lord, references to, 30, 
165; Hoohe’s expedition evades, 
206, 207. 

Bristol, reference to, 177. 

Bristol Channel, references to, 266, 
267. 

Brittany, Hoche’s start from, 30 ; 
references to, 180, 197, 204. 

Brock, General, campaign of, on 
Lake Erie, 397. 


Brown,. Lieutenant, at, Louisbourg, 
354. ' 

Brueys, Admiral, references to, 213, 
215, 243. ' . . 

Bruix, Admiral, escape of, from B.rest, 
86 ; . in the Mediterranean, ib., 

■■ 87. . ■ 

Buckingham, Duke of, attack of, on 
the Me of Blub 373. 

Buenavista, reference to, 280. 

Bulgaria, references to, 188, 207, 
253, 258, 259, 272. 

Bull Run, battle of, 290, 291. 

Bunker’s Hill, battle of, as example 
of warships helping troops, 334. 

Buonaparte. See Kapoleon. 

Buonaparte, Joseph, reference to, 
■260. ■ 

Burgos, reference to, 171. 

Burgoyne, reference to, 144. 

Burgundy, Duke of, attacks Calais, 
123. 

Burnside, General, operations of, 292. 

Byazid, capture of, 264. 

Byng, Admiral, at Cape Passaro and 
Messina, 132, 133 ; landing of 
guns by, for siege, 377 ; reference 
to, 392. 

Byng, Admiral, and La Galissoni^re, 
56-58; references to, 71, 205. 

Byron, Admiral, and D’Estaing at 
Grenada, 213, 214, 216. 

Byron, Lord, at Missolunghi, 387. 

Cabanas, feint at, 346. 

Cadiz, expedition of 1702 to, 11, 
352; references to, 12, 39, 86, 
107, 150, 151, 160, 202; St Vin- 
cent off, 38 ; Vivonne’s designs 
against, 46 ; roomy harbour of, 
75; and Trafalgar, 79; blockades 
of, 104, 128 ; destruction of 

Pv,osily’s fleet in, 140, 141, 147; 
Stanhope’s contemplated attack 
on, 326 ; landing near, in 1702, 
352 ; attempted relief of, 384. 

Cairo (America), 403, 404, 405. 

Cairo (Egypt), reference to, 236. 

Cairo, blowing up of the, 116. 

Calabria, descent of Sir J. Stuart on, 
267 ; reference to, 383, 392. 

Calais, Spanish Armada off, 33 ; 
Duke of Burgundy’s attack on, 
123; references to, 198, 242; 
re-capture of, by French, 333. 
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Callao, H' II amir tit ^ 118; reforences 
to, 210, :is± 

Calvi, siege of, 17 ; references to, 
18, 108 ; N(‘lHon as ti> ships at- 
tacking bafcierieH at, 1 12, as old 
fortress on pronKUitory, 

CamsuH'.b F>ay, refere.nee to, 2HX 

ihuqmvdown, hattl<‘ of, rtsferenees to, 
76, 189 ; the, 188. 

Canada, hrst step tt)\vn.rdH eonqnest 
of, 98; I'eferenees to, 177, 19'2, 
264, 898, 400; eoiuiiiest of, re- 
sult of sea-power, 192, 198; the 
story of the coiH|nest of, 418-42B; 

Canal, dug at Carthage, 122; cpies- 
tion of digging, 411 ; examples of 
digging, i/i.j 412; campaign of 
1882 as example of strategical use 
of a, 416. 

Canaries, the, reference to, 80. 

Canaris a4 Ipsara, 151, 155. 

Candia, the siege of, 8(^2^ 8*79. 

Canning, quotation from, 828. 

Cannon. ^Sr^‘ ArtilliO’y. 

Canute, canal dng ]>y, round London 
Bridge, 411. 

Cap Uouge, references to, 428, 424, 
426. 

Cape Breton, references to, 97, 192, 
419. 

Cape Colony, reference to campaign 
in, 278. 

Cape de Verdcss, For to Fraya in, 48. 

Cape Horn, reference to, 210. 

Cape of Cotnl Hop«;, reference to, 
48 ; troops brought from Mauritius 
to, in a cruiser, 201. 

Cape Feninsula, capture of, 108, 886. 

Cape Town, reference to, 278. 

Capua, Troubridge/s expedition 
against, 156, 157. 

Carlist W ar, incident in the, 287, 288. 

Carlyle, (juotation from, 826. 

Carnatic, reference to, 82, 

Carolina, North, reference to, 261. 

Carolina, South, reference to, 261. 

Carolinas, Cornwallis in the, 288; 
Sherman’s campaign in the, 260, 
261, 295 ; reference to, 408. 

Carraeks at L’Sspagnola sur Mer, 26. 

Carribean Sea, reference to, 54. 

Cartagena (South America), V’ernon 
and Wentworth at, 12, 18; refer- 
ences to, 17j 150; as na¥al base, 
75. 


Cartagena (Spain), reference to, 86. 
Carthage, references to, 25, 889; 
Nepheris at siege of, 96 ; Roman 
dam at, 111, 122, 372, 873. 

Carthaginians, reference to, 37 ; de- 
feat of, at Ecnomus, 210, 211. 

Caspian, reference to, 398. 

Castlereagh, letter of Moore to, 800. 

Catalonia, Catalonian, references to, 
12, 268, 279, 810, 311, 826, 385; 
effort of English fleet on, coast in 
reign of William III., 311. 

Cattaro, reference to, 272. 

Caucasus, references to, 253, 256, 

Cervera, Admiral, at Santiago, 128« 
186. 

Ceuta, reference to, 280. 

Ceylon, x-eference to, 134 note ; 
question of attack on, 175, 176. 

Champlain, Lake, references to, 19, 

894, 419 ; creation of flotillas on, 

895, 425, 426 ; land communica- 
tions running along, 399, 400; 
Prevost’s campaign on, ib.; Am- 
herst's campaign on, 425, 426; 
iinal advance from, 428. 

Chancelloi'sviile, the battle of, 293, 
295. 

Charente, reference to, 826. 

Charles II., reference to, 9 ; and the 
Mediterranean, 65, 74. 

Charles Y., references to, 191, 229 ; 
attack of, on Goletta, 184, 185; 
attack of, on Algiers, 225-228. 

Charles XII. , landing of, in Zealand, 
846. 

Charles Edward, expedition of, 198.1 

Charleston, references to, 21, 108, 
109, 157, 289, 260, 261 ; landing 
of guns to attack, 160, 161. 

Chatham, Lord. See Pitt. 

Chatham, Lord (General), and Ad- 
miral Strachan, 18, 142. 

Cheraw, reference to, 262. 

Cherbourg, references to, 76, 326^ 

866 , 

Chesapeake, the, references to, 54, 
206, 224, 265, 289, 291, 416 ; Be 
Grasse in, 59 ; in the campaign of 
Yorktown, 288, 239, 248 ; in the 
Virginian campaigns, 291-295. 

Chesm^. Bay, fire-ships in, 88. 

Chickahominy, River, reference to, 
291. 

Chili, the liberation of, 191 ; creation 
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of fleet by, 191, 210 ; war be- 
tween, and Peru as illustrating 
liberty of action, 283-287, 296. 

Chilian, Chilians, bombardment of 
Callao, 118 ; disembarkations of, 
army in rerii, 224 ; reference to, 
army, 287 ; at battles before Lima, 
340, 341. ' 

Chilian War of Independence, refer- 
ences to, 32, 209, 210. 

China, harmony between army and 
navy in, 20; Hong Kong ceded 
by, 178. 

Chinese, destruction of, fleet at Wei- 
hai-wei, 118, 135, 147, 442; de- 
feat of, navy in Korea Bay, 205 ; 
deceived by Japanese feint, 281. 

Chiogia, the campaign of, 122, 123. 

Chios, Turkish attack on, 318. 

Choiseul uses Minorca as a bait, 58. 

Chorillos, reference to, 341. 

Cinque Ports, reference to, 243. 

Cintra, Convention of, inquiry as to, 
230. 

Circassia, references to, 253, 256, 274, 

Clacton-on-Sea, reference to, 232. 

Clinton, General, references to, 21, 
238 ; action of, as to Newport, 
144-146 ; quotation from, 145, 
146 ; attack of, on Charleston, 
160 ; sends force to relieve Corn- 
wallis, 206 ; in the campaign of 
Yorktown, 239, 240. 

Clive, reference to, 7. 

Clowes, Sir W. L., on fleet in being, 
203 ; quotation from, as to fleets 
in Baltic, 433, 434. 

Clyde, River, reference to, 268. 

Coal, question of, 67, 84 ; consump- 
tion of torpedo craft and submar- 
ines, 89, 90, 

Coaling-stations, importance of, 84, 
85 ; necessity of security for, 85 ; 
importance of capturing enemy’s, 
94. 

Coast batteries. /See Batteries. 

Coast -lines, form of, as affecting 
strategy, 264-267. 

Coblentz, a typical modern fortress 
on a river, 418. 

Cochrane, in Basque Roads, 33 ; 
references to, 145, 192, 356; at 
Rosas, 153, 382 ; on the coast of 
Catalonia, 311 : quotation from. 


Cochrane, Captain, in charge of boats 
at Abercroml)y’s landing, 356. 

Cohorn, referouce to, 389. 

Colbert, reference to, 17. 

Colliers, inconvenience to fleet of 
gmu’diug its, 67. 

Collingwood, references to, 22, 137 ; 
blockade of Cadiz by, 141 ; action 
of, in aid of Spanish patriots, 310, 
311. 

Colombo, acquisition of, 170. 

Colonies, sea-power and distant, 175, 
176 ; question of attacks on, 189 
193. 

Columbia, reference to, 261. 

Columbus, reference to, 413. 

Command of the sea. See Maritime 
preponderance. 

Commerce, sea -power and, 52, 55 ; 
damage to British, in Indian Ocean, 
100, 101 ; efiect of destruction of 
maritime, 176-178. 

Commerce-destroyers, action of, 61 ; 
war of, 62 ; Mahan on, ib. ; ques- 
tion of bases for, 84, 85 ; coaling 
stations essential for, 85, 88 ; at- 
tack on bases for, 90-101 ; influ- 
ence of steam on, 101, 102; of 
the Confederates, 101 ; effect of 
successful, 177. 

Commerce - destroying. See Com- 
merce-destroyers. 

Commonwealth, the, references to, 
45, 78. 

Communications, Communication, line 
of, question of, at sea, 66, 67 ; im- 
portance of, to an army, 246 ; drain 
which, make on an army, ib., 
247 ; Erench, compared to Wel- 
lington’s in Peninsula, 247; ad- 
vantage of maritime, ib., 248 ; 

superiority of maritime, to land, 
248 ; influence of steam on question 
of maritime, 249 ; examples to show 
value of maritime, 249-261 ; sea 
cannot be used as, without mari- 
time preponderance, 250 ; Sea of 
Azov as, in Crimean War, 251 ; 

example of maritime, ib., 252; 

Russo-Turkish war as illustrating 
value of maritime, 252-259 ; ques- 
tion of, following the coast-line, 
309 - 322 ; examples of, parallel 
to sea, 310-316; passing through 
an isthmus, 316, 317 ; examples 
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of, through an i.Mthirms, GoniRa, Ormonde’s 


; Syrian campaigns as ex- 
amples of, ; nuining along 

lako, :mK -IIH). 

Oouftalcra/to, ( 'onfe<h*ratos, Cbnfedcr- 

a,ii<ni, n^fonaiooM tu, 108, h1(h 5^74 ; 
StaUvs of, poiO* in milural rmmrcea^ 
171, 172; Sherman’s (levastation 
of, ttn'riiory, 2rnh 20 i ; in Vir* 
ginia, 280- 21^7 ; position of, as 
regards tlio MisHiHsippi, 4tK^; cam- 
paign t»f, on MisKiHsippi, 403«4(H,i ; 
ami stihmanno mines, 408, 400; 
in the bayinis,” 410 ; on the Red 
B-iver, 411; about New JMadrid, 
4 1 3 -4 15. 

Oonflans, in l?rest, 58. 

Containing p(>\ver of amphibious 
force, explanation of, 324 ; 

Kinglake on, 324 ; examples of, 
324 - 320 ; Canning on, 327 5 
Crimean War as illustrating, 328- 
330 ; war in Far Fast as illus- 
trating, 33(h 331. 

Contraband, (pnsMtion of, 173, ]74. 

Ctmvoy, sailing uiuler, 3 ; failure of, 
in Indian C<*ean, 101. 

Conway, Hivtn\ refio'eneo to, 248. 

Copenhagen, eaplnw of ileet in, 104 ; 
Nelson and batteries of, U2 ; ref- - 
ereneos to, 114, 120; capture of 
Danish lleet at, 130, 101. 

Corbett, Mr, references to, 74 note,. 
183; tjuotation from, 170. 

Cordilleras, referenoe to, 284. 

Cordova and .D’Orvilliers, 204. 

Corinth, Cxiif of, references to, 317. 

Corinth, IsthmuB of, raferonoes to, 
317-319, 324; the Turks in the, 
317. 

Cornice, the, reference to, 314. 

Cornwallis, Lord, inveattnent of, in 
Yorktown, 59; references to, 206, 
243 ; during the campaign of York- 
town, 238-240 ; case of, as show- 
ing comnmnicatioua completely cut, 
250. 

Cornwallis, (Admiral) (Commodore), 
reference to, 165 ; and Da Temay, 
206, 

Corsica, the army and navy in, 17 ; 
references to, 32, 202 ; as a naval 
base, 72 ; operations to secure, 
72 1 oocupatiott of, to secure base, 
108. 


expedition from, 
187 ; references to, 202, 275, 276, 
367 ; Sir 4, Moore at, 300, 301 ; 
question of evacuating, 300 ; the 
embarkation at, 363. 

Cotton, Admiral, off Cadiz, 141. 

Cove of Cork, reference to, 75. 

Craig, General, at the Cape, i03, 
336, 337. 

Crete, Napoleon and Nelson pass, 
39, 40 ; reference to, 379. 

Crillon, Buc de, captures Minorca, 
72 ; the siege of Fort St Philip 
by, 373, 374. 

Crimea, invasion of, to destroy Sebas- 
topol, 105 ; references to, 131, 
225 ; French and Turkish troops 
carried to, in warships, 200, 208, 
*216; danger of such a move as 
that to, in the present day, 
219. 

Crimean War, harmony between the 
services in, 20 ; references to, 63, 
150, 166, 201, 296, 401; general 
effect of sea-power in, 187, 188; 
importance of Sea of Azov in, 250, 
251; as example of ** interior 
lines,” 269, 270; as example of 
hold given on land by sea-power, 
302.304, 308. 

Cromwell, arrangements of, as to 
Pennand Venables, 11 ; references 
to, 68, 149 ; and Montague, 149 ; 
advance of, on Wexford, 248, 249 ; 
on the Firth of Forth, 335. 

Cruiser, Cruisers, cannot be equipped 
at short notice, 2; evil of tying, 
to bases, 85. 

Crusaders, reference to, 350. 

Crusades, reference to, 149. 

Cuba, references to, 75, 143, 219, 
339. 

Ouddalore, reference to, 83 ; the 
siege of, 388. 

Culloden, reference to, 248. 

Cumberland, Duke of, communica- 
tions of, with Aberdeen, 248. 

Current, question of, 406, 407 ; in 
the Dardanelles, 406 ; in the Mis- 
sissippi, ib., 407. 

Cyprus, Louis IX, in, 281, 349. 

B’Aoh:^, Lally and, 7 ; and Mauri- 
tius, 82. 

Daiquiri, Shafter’s landing at, 346. 
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of fleet by, 191, 210 ; war be- 
tween, and Peru as illustrating 
liberty of action, 28B“287> 296. 

Chilian, Chilians, bombardment of 
Callao, 118 ; disembarkations of, 
army in Peru, 224 ; reference to, 
army, 287 ; at battles before Lima, 
840,341. 

Chilian War of Independence, refer- 
ences to, 32, 209, 210. 

China, harmony between army and 
navy in, 20 ; Hong Kong ceded 
by, 178. 

Chinese, destruction of, fleet at Wei- 
hai-wei, 118, 135, 147, 442; de- 
feat of, navy in Korea Bay, 205 ; 
deceived by Japanese feint, 281. 

Chiogia, the campaign of, 122, 123. 

Chios, Turkish attack on, 318. 

Choiseul uses Minorca as a bait, 58. 

Chorillos, reference to, 341. 

Cinque Ports, reference to, 243. 

Cintra, Convention of, inquiry as to, 
230. 

Circassia, references to, 253, 256, 274. 

Clacton-on-Sea, reference to, 232. 

Clinton, Ceneral, references to, 21, 
238 ; action of, as to Newport, 
144-146 ; quotation from, 145, 
146 ; attack of, on Charleston, 
160; sends force to relieve Corn- 
wallis, 206 ; in the campaign of 
Yorkto wn, 239, 240. 

Clive, reference to, 7. 

Clow^es, Sir W. L., on fleet in being, 
203 ; quotation from, as to fleets 
in Baltic, 433, 434. 

Clyde, River, reference to, 268. 

Coal, question of, 67, 84; consump- 
tion of torpedo craft and submar- 
ines, 89, 90. 

Coaling-stations, importance of, 84, 
85 ; necessity of security for, 85 ; 
importance of capturing enemy’s, 
94. 

Coast batteries. jS'ee Batteries. 

Coast -lines, form of, as afleoting 
strategy, 264-267- 

Coblentx, a typical modem fortress 
on a river, 418. 

Cochrane, in Basque Roads, 33 ; 
references to, 146, 192, 356; at 
Rosas, 153, 382 ; on the coast of 
Catalonia, 311 ; quotation from, 
382, 


Cochrane, Captain, iu charge of boats 
at Aberci’oinby’s landing, 356. 

Cohorn, refurenee to, 389. 

Colbert, reference to, 17. 

Colliers, inconvenience to fleet of 
guarding its, (57. 

Collingwood, references to, 22, 137 ; 
blockade of Cadiz by, .141 ; action 

■ ' of, in aid of Spanish patriots," 310, 

; 311. V 

Colombo, acquisition of, 179. * 

Colonies, sea-power and distant, 175, 
176; question of attacks on, 189 

■ ' 193. ■ ■ 

Columbia, reference to, 26L 

Columbus, reference to, 413. 

Command of the sea. Bee Maritime 
preponderance. 

Commerce, sea -power and, 52, 55; 
damage to British, in Indian Ocean, 
100, 101 ; effect of destruction of 
maritime, 176-178. 

Commerce-destroyers, action of, 61 ; 
war of, 62; Mahan on, ques- 
tion of bases for, 84, 85 ; coaling 
stations essential for, 85, 88; at- 
tack on bases for, 99-101 ; influ- 
ence of steam on, 101, 102; of 
the Confederates, 101 ; effect of 
successful, 177. 

Commerce - destroying. See Com- 
merce-destroyers. 

Commonwealth, the, references to, 
45, 78. 

Communications, Communication, line 
of, question of, at sea, 66, 67 ; im- 
portance of, to an army, 246 ; drain 
which, make on an army, 

247 ; French, compared to Wel- 
lington’s in Peninsula, 247 ; ad- 
vantage of maritime, ib., 248; 

superiority of maritime, to land, 
248 ; influence of steam on question 
of maritime, 249 ; examples to show- 
value of maritime, 249-261 ; sea 
cannot be used as, without mari- 
time preponderance, 250 ; Sea of 
Azov as, in Crimean War, 251 ; 

example of maritime, ib,, 252; 

Russo-Turkisli war as illustrating 
value of maritime, 252-259 ; ques- 
tion of, following the coast-line, 
309 - 322 ; examples of, parallel 
to sea, 310-316 ; passing through 
an isthmus, 316, 317 ; examples 
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of, throu,i,^li an iBtiumis, 

: Syrian canipaigiiB as eX“ 
auipks of, :»*2n ; numing along 

lakiN :m. 4U0. 

ContVAltn'aie., ( \>nfo.<1orat<'H, ( amfocler- 
ation, rot\‘r<n\t‘OH tn, 108, 1274; 

Stales of, ptK»r in na,iural msonrees, 
171, Shorntan's Oevaatatioii 

of, territory, ‘itIO, 201 ; in Vir* 
ginia, 280 “207* ; position of, as 
regarfln iho iMisHissippi, 40,*?; enm- 
paigu of, iHi MisHWHippi, 40B-406 ; 
Hiui Hn]>mjirino inines, 4U8, 409 ; 
in the. “ haytnis,” 410; on the Ked 
'River, 411 ; about New Madrid, 
4i:?-4irK 

Conilana, in P>rost, 58. 

Containing power of amphibious 
force, eKphination of, IbiJ?, v?24 ; 
Kinghiko on, 024 ; examples of, 
324 - 320 ; Catming on, 327 ; 
Crimeati War as illustrating, 328- 
330 ; war in Par Mast as illus- 
trail lig, 330, 331. 

Contraband, questinu of, 173, 174. 

Convoy, sailing innler, 3 ; failure of, 
in Indian Otatan, 1 01, 

Conway, River, refereneo to, 248. 

Copenhagen, rapture of fleet in, 104 ; 
Nelson and batteries of, 1 12 ; ref- 
erences to, 114, 129; capture of 
Danish fleet at, 139, 161. 

Corbett, Mr, references to, 74 note, 
183; quotation fnnn, 170. 

Cordilleras, reference to, 284. 

Cordova and D’Crvilliers, 204. 

Corinth, Gulf of, references to, 317* 

Gcninth, Isthmus of, references to, 
317-319, 324; the Turks m the,' 


Coruna, Ormonde’s expedition from, 
197 ; references to, 202, 275, 21q] 
367 5 Sir J. Moore at, 300, 301 ; 
question of evacuating, 300; the 
embarkation at, 363. 

Cotton, Admiral, off Cadiz, 141. 

Cove of Cork, reference to, 7o. 

Craig, General, at the Cape, i 03 , 
.336, 337.' ' 

Crete, Napoleon and Nelson pass, 
39) 40 ; reference to, 379. 

Criilon, Due de, captures Minorca, 
72 ; the siege of Fort St Philip 
by, 373, 374. 

Crimea, invasion of, to destroy Sebas- 
topol, 105 ; references to, 131, 
225 ; French and Turkish troops 
carried to, in warships, 200, 20S, 
216; danger of such a move as 
that to, in the present day, 
219. 

Crimean War, harmony between the 
services in, 20 ; references to, 63, 
150, 166, 201, 296, 401 ; general 
effect of sea -power in, 187, 188; 
importance of Sea of Azov in, 250, 
251 ; as example of “mterior 
lines/^ 269, 270 ; as example of 
hold given on land by sea-power, 
302-304, 308. 

Cromwell, arrangements of, as to 
Penn and Yenables, 11 ; references 
to, 68, 149 ; and Montague, 149 ; 
advance of, on Wexford, 248, 249 ; 
on the Firth of Forth, 335. 

Cruiser, Cruisers, cannot be equipped 
at short notice, 2; evil of tying, 
to bases, 85. 

Crusaders, reference to, 350. 

Crusades, reference to, 149. 

Cuba, references to, 75, 143, 219, 
339. 

Guddalore, reference to, 83; the 
siege of, 388. 

Culloden, reference to, 248. 

Cumberland, Duke of, communica- 
tions of, with Aberdeen, 248. 

Current, question of, 406, 407 ; in 
the Dardanelles, 406 ; in the Mis- 
sissippi, ib,, 407. 

Cyprus, Louis IX. in, 281, 349. 

TyAm% Lally and, 7 ; and Maxnri- 
tius, 82. 

Dai(iuiri, Shafter’s landing at, 346. 


Ckjrnice, tlie, rcfcreuco to, 314. 

Cornwallis, Lord, investment of, in 
Yorktown, 59 ; references to, 206, 
243 ; during the campaign of York- 
town, 238-240 ; caeo of, as show- 
ing communications completely cut, 
250. 

Cornwallis, (Admiral) (Commodore), 
reference to, 165 ; and De Ternay, 
206. 

Corsica, the army and navy in# 17 # 
references to, 32, 202 ; as a naval 
bate, 72; operations to secure, 
72 j occupation of, to secure base, 
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Dalmatia, reference to, 185, 

Dalny, reference to, 316. 

Dalrymple, General, proposes to send 
a force against Rosily's fleet, 141. 

Damietta, Napoleon’s siege train 
shipped from, 36, 153 ; Louis IX. 
conceals intentions as to, 282 ; 
landing of Louis IX. at, 349, 350. 

Dane, Danes, struggle of, against Ger- 
many, 305-308, 319 ; and Swedes 
at Charles XII. ’s landing in Zea- 
land, 346 ; at Eredericia, 383. 

Danish navy, carried off to England, 
104 ; destruction of, by Nelson, 
112 . 

Dantzig, siege of, 417. 

Danube, references to, 141, 142, 185, 
187, 254, 269, 274, 315, 402, 407 ; 
the, in 1828, 257, 258 ; crossing of 
the, in 1877, 258 ; the campaign of 
1877 on, 408, 410, 418. 

Darby, Admiral, re -victuals Gibral- 
tar, 386. 

Dardanelles, as refuge for Ottoman 
fleets, 78; Xerxes crosses, 129; 
references to, 154, 247, 318, 319, 
320, 321, 381, 411 ; as a water- 
way, 401 ; current in, 406 ; Duck- 
worth’s passage of, 406 note. 

Darius, reference to, 130, 296. 

De Burgh, General, reference to, 158. 

De Bussy at Cuddalore, 388. 

De Chafferault, Wolfe’s reference to, 
135. 

D’Estaing, and Howe, 28, 238 ; 
operations of, in North America, 
144 ; and Byron, 213, 214 ; and 
Barrington 214, 215 ; at Savan- 
nah, 228. 

De Grasse, in the Chesapeake, 59 ; 
references to, 79, 109, 242 ; arrival 
of, in North America, 146 ; in the 
campaign of Yorktown, 206, 239, 
240. 

De la Clue, and Boscawen, 47, 49 ; 
in Toulon, 58. 

D’Orvilliers and Cordova in the 
Channel, 204. 

De Ruyter, references to, 28, 32, 34, 
109, 200. 

De Ternay, arrival of, at Newport, 
144 ; operations of, 145, 146 ; 
references to, 206. 

Deal, reference to, 348. 

Deane, reference to, 18. 


Declaration of Paris as to privateer- 
ing, 102. 

Deeres, difficulties of, with Napoleon, 
S. ' 

Dee, River, reference to, 248. 

Demaratus, advice of, to Xerxes, 
324. 

Denmark, references to, 139, 264; 
campaigns in, in 1843, 1849, 305- 
308. 

Derry, the relief of, 417 ; difficulty 
as to signals at, 441. 

Detroit, Brock and Hull at, 397. 

Dettingen, refei'ence to, 138. 

Devins, General, on the Riviera, 314 ; 
at the battle of Loano, 336. 

Devon, Devonshire, references to, 
114, 266, 267. 

Dewey, Admiral, victory of, at Man- 
illa, 116. 

Diebich, campaign of, in Turkey, 
258, 259. 

Disembarkation. See Landing. 

Dnieper, River, reference to, 133. 

Dniester, River, reference to, 270. 

Docks. See Dockyards. 

Dockyards, need of, 68 ; first class, 
generally in home ports, 75 ; ne- 
cessity for, in present day, 81, 82 ; 
necessity for secure, 85 ; import- 
ance of capture of, 94. 

Domokos, reference to battle of, 
249. 

Don, River, reference to, 251, 256, 
402, 417. 

Doris in command of Persians at 
Marathon, 364. 

Dorset, reference to, 266. 

Douro, River, reference to, 231. 

Dover, Straits of, 31, 204 ; reference 
to, 199; Hubert de Burgh and, 
241-243. 

Drake, at Lisbon, 11 ; action of, at 
Lagos, 107 ; references to, 125, 
151. 

Dromon, reference to the, 26. 

Drury, General, at St Gas, 366,f367. 

Dublin, reference to, 248. 

Duckworth, expedition of, to Min- 
orca, 14, 159 ; reference to, 86 ; 
passage of Dardanelles by, 406 
note. 

Dunbar, battle of, 335. 

Duncan, Admiral, at Camperdown, 

138. 
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Dundas, at Toulon, 16 ; in Corsica, 
: 17. 

Dunkirk, references to, 71, 228 ; the 
siege of, in 1793, 381. 

Dupleix, and La Bourdonais, 6, 7 ; 
reference to, 83. 

Diippel, reference to, 305 ; Danes 
retire to, 306; attacks on, 

307. 

Durban, reference to, 272. 

Dutch, in the Mediterranean, 68 ; 
nature of, harbours, 76 ; refer- 
ences to, 101, 133, 348, 349, 355 ; 
Colombo conquered from, 179 ; 
and vSpanish troops in Channel, 
199 ; capture of, ships in Saldanha 
Bay, 200 ; at Muizenberg, 336, 
337. ■ 

Dutch fleet, navy, references to, 45, 
160 ; value of, 53 ; capture of, by 
Pichegru, 131 ; defeat of, at Cam- 
perdown, 138 ; capture of, 139. 

Dutch Wars, references to, 45, 150. 

East London, reference to, 272. 

Ecnomus, battle of, 210. 

Edinburgh, references to, 30, 335. 

Edward I., communications of, in 
Wales, 248. 

Edward III. , reference to, 26. 

Egmont, Count, at Gravelines, 333. 

Egypt, reference to operations in, 
20; naval brigades in, ih.; Na- 
poleon^s advance from, into Syria, 
36 ; Napoleon’s expedition to, 38- 
43, 207, 209 ; references to, 39, 
40, 41, 125, 185, 202, 243, 280, 
281 ; reference to campaign in, 
98 ; object of British expedition 
to, 181, 182; troops brought from, 
to European theatre of war, 186, 
188 ; French army maintains itself 
in, for three years, 236 ; defile 
leading along the Levant coast 
from, 320-322 ; crusade of Louis 
IX. to, 349, 350 ; Ahercromby’s 
landing in, 355-358. 

Elba, Badiley and Van Galen off, 
45 ; iised as base, 72 ; General de 
Burgh at, 158. 

Electrical communications, effect of, 
24, 37, 38. 

Elizabethan era, reference to, 10, 
75. 

Elliott, General, at Gibraltar, 387. 


Eiphinstone. See Keith. 

Embarkation, Embarkations, in face 
of opposition generally a case of 
retreat, 362, 363 ; a rearguard 
operation as a rule, 362 ; examples 
of opposed, 364, 365 ; difficulty of 
opposed, increased under modern 
conditions, 365 ; artillery cover- 
ing, lb.; the, at St Cas, 365- 
368. 

‘England in the Mediterranean,’ re- 
ference to, 74 note ; quotation 
from, 179. 

Enos, references to, 188, 272. 

Erie, Lake, references to, 394, 398, 
400; in 1812-14, 395, 396 ; com- 
mand of, and Brock’s overthrow 
of Hull, 396, 397 ; importance of 
bases on, 398. 

Erzerum, references to, 187, 256 ; 
capture of, 255 ; Russians advance 
to, 257. 

Espartero, attempt of, to relieve 
Bilbao, 287, 288. 

Esquimau, acquisition of, 178. 

Essex, reference to, 266. 

Esthonia, reference to, 329. 

Eugene, Prince, reference to, 249 ; 
advance of, on Toulon, 314 ; com- 
munications of, north of Adriatic, 
ih. 

Euphrates, River, reference to, 321. 

Eustace the Monk and Hubert de 
Burgh, 241, 242, 

Exmouth, Lord, references to, 28, 
137 ; attack of, on Algiers, 111, 
124. 

False Bay, reference to, 336. 

Farragut, Admiral, at Mobile, 115, 
116, 129; campaign of, on the 
Mississippi, 404, 412. 

Federal, Federals, secure Port Royal, 
108 ; sinking of, gunboat Cairo ^ 
116; references to, 136; superi- 
ority of, flighting forces on land 
decided issue of war, 172; in 
Georgia, 274 ; in Virginia, 289- 
295 ; importance of Mississippi 
to, 403 ; campaign of, on Missis- 
sippi, 403-406 ; attempt of, on the 
Roanoke, 408, 409 ; on the Red 
River, 411; canals dug by, 

412; in campaign of Island No. 
10, 413-415. 
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Feints, opportunities for, at landings, 
281, 282; largely made use of at 
landings, 345 ; examples of, 346, 
347. 

Ferdinand, Prince, reference to, 327. 

Ferrol, expedition to, in 1800, 140 ; 
reference to, 202. 

‘ Fight with France for North 
America,^ quotation from, 353, 
354. 

Finland, Gulf of, references to, 302, 
329, 401. 

Finland, reference to, 131. 

Fire-ships, functions of, 33 ; records 
of, ih.^ 34. 

Fixed defences, objections to, 88 ; 
discussion of the crusade against, 
91 ; weaker side at sea and, 164, 
165. 

Flanders, expedition to, 3 ; references 
to, 71, 349; the campaign in, 160 ; 
contest between Dutch and Spanish 
in, 199. 

Fleet, Fleets, rapidity with which, 
could formerly be created, 32, 33 ; 
injury inflicted on enemy by de- 
stroying, 51, 52; destruction of 
enemy’s, the primary object in naval 
war, 52-55 ; need of bases for, 65- 

77 ; fortresses as refuges for, 77, 

78 ; need of depots and dockyards 
for, 81, 82 ; objection to tying, to 
bases, 85-87 ; importance of cap- 
turing enemy’s, 94 ; question of 
attack of, on fortresses, 111-118; 
land operations directed against, 
126-143; in fortress contains 
floating force outside, 127 ; de- 
struction of, at Mycale, 129, 130 ; 
capture of, by Pichegru, 131 ; cap- 
ture of, at Sveaborg, ih. ; destruc- 
tion of, at Abo, ib. ; destruction 
of, at Messina, 132, 133 ; destruc- 
tion of, at Ochakof, 133 ; bom- 
bardment of, at Antwerp, 

134; destruction of, at Wei-hai- 
wei, 134; destruction of, at 
Goletta, ib.f 135; destruction of, 
at Louisbourg, 135 ; destruction 
of, at Frocida, ib. ; destruction 
of, at Santiago, 136 ; capture of, 
in Zuyder Zee, 139 ; destruction 
of Roaily’s, 140, 141 ; Waleheren 
expedition undertaken to destroy, 
142. 


‘‘Fleet in being,” references to, 88, 
104, 121, 138 ; doctrine of the, 
203 ; deiinition of, by Glow'es, 
ib. ; Mahan on, ib. ; Torrington 
on, 204; discussion of, 204-211 ; 
examination of principle of, in 
sailing days, 211, 212; examples 
of failure of, 213-215 ; effect of, 
under modern conditions, 216-221 ; 
Japanese action as regards, 220, 
221 ; effect of, after an army has 
landed in hostile territory, 236, 
237 ; Hubert de Burgh’s, 242. 

Flemings, Flemish, reference to, 33 ; 
landing of, in Waleheren, 348, 
349. 

Florida, reference to, 143. 

Flushing, Napoleon’s preparations at, 
142 ; capture of, 143. 

Fog, Fogs, effect of, 34, 35, 198. 

Foote, Commodore, in campaign of 
Island No. 10, 414. 

Fornelles, landing in Bay of, 346. 

Fort George, capture of, 400. 

Fort Monroe, reference to, 291. 

Fort Royal, as naval base, 75 ; refer- 
ence to, 158. 

Forth, Firth of, references to, 30, 
264, 268, 335. 

Fortress, Fortresses, weaker fleet 
repairs to shelter of, 60 ; object of 
naval, 77 ; as refuges for floating 
force, 78, 113; difficulty of deal- 
ing with, from the sea, 78 ; im- 
portance of, to beaten fleet, 79 ; 
need of, for commerce-destroyers, 
ib. j need of, for merchant ship- 
ping, 80 ; example of attacks on, 
from the sea, ih.^ 81 ; essential to 
the weaker side, 88, 89 ; floating 
force generally unsuitable for 
attacking, 111-113 ; ships versm, 
112, 113; examples of attacks of 
ships on, 113-116; influence of 
submarine mining on, 116, 117 ; 
influence of torpedo craft on, 117, 
118; improbability of fleets attack- 
ing, in future, 118 ; blockade of, 
119-121; blocking entrance to, 
from without, 121, 122 ; blocking 
entrance to, from within, 121 ; 
ealing up, by mines from without, 
23, 124 ; land operations gener- 
,,,ally necessary to attack naval, 
124, 125 ; difficulty of attacking, 
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when sheltering fleets, 127 ; em- 
ployment of iiJival permvml in 
defenc(3 of, 150-152. 

Foyle, Lough, referenoo to, 441, 

Franco-dennan War, cUcot of sea- 
power in, 180 ; referenee to, 240. 

Fredericia, references to, 005, 307 ; 
battle of, 307 ; siege of, 383 ; 
relief of, ib, 

Frederick Charles, Prince, reference 

, to, 307. 

Frederick the Croat, references to, 
171, 326, 327. 

Fredericksburg, operations round, 
203. 

Friant, General, at Aboukir Bay, 
350, 357. 

Frontiers, form of, as compared to 
coast-lines, 264-206. 

Fulton, reference to, 408. 

Fiinen, references to, 305, 307. 

Gaeta, as example of fortress on pro- 
montory, 370 ; the siege of, 383. 

Galate, reference to, 400. 

Galicia, refex'ences to, 140, 202, 276, 
300. 

GalissoniOre, La, operations of, off 
Minorca, 56-59 ; references to, 
205, 393. 

Galleys, of Barbary Corsairs, 26 ; 
supersession of, 27 ; could not ride 
out storms, ib . ; destruction of, at 
Abo and Sveaborg, 131 ; Massena 
organises flotilla of, at Genoa, 376. 

Genghis Khan, reference to, 197. 

Genoa, Keith sit, 21 ; galleys at siege 
of, 26, 376 ; references to, 286, 
287, 313, 340 ; siege of, 374 ; war 
between, and Venice, 122, 123 ; 
question of blockade at siege of, 374. 

George II., orders of, for Bligh’s ex- 
pedition, 365. 

George III., reference to, 181. 

Georgia (America), references to, 
238, 295, 405; Sherman’s inarch 
from, 260, 262 ; the march of Sher- 
man through, 273, 274, 289. 

Georgia (Asia), references to, 253, 
256. 

German, Germans, Germany, armies 
at gates of Paris, 129 ; invasion of 
France, 189 ; references to, 199, 
265, 327 ; wars of, with the Danes, 
305-308. 


Gettysburg, battle of, 293, 294. 

Gibraltar, reinforcements at, could 
not be sent to Santander, 3 ; need 
for naval base above gut of, 9 ; 
reinforcements expected from, at 
Toulon, 16; straits of, 31 ; refer- 
ences to, 47, 53, 54, 74, 115, 141, 
161, 179, 300, 326, 3S2 ; Byng 
returns to, 56 ; Boscawen returns 
to, 58 ; capture of, by Booke, 70, 
125 ; Booke’s fleet beats batteries 
of, 111 ; failure of allied bombard- 
ment of, 115; Montague and, 
149 ; captured practically by naval 
force alone, 179 ; imaginary case 
of landing in Bay of, 268 ; Lord St 
Vincent at, 278-281 ; great siege 
of, 297, 386, 387 ; Godinot bom- 
barded by cruisers in, bay, 333. 

Godinot, General, march of, to Tarifa, 
333. 

Golden Horn, the, references to, 187, 
259, 317, 402. 

Goldsboro, reference to, 261. 

Goletta, reference to, 113; destruc- 
tion of Barbarossa’s flotilla in, 
134, 13.5. 

Graham, General, on the Scheldt, 
133 ; attempt of, to relieve Cadiz, 
384. 

Grant, Ensign, at Louisbourg, 354. 

Grant, General, references to, 260, 
290; campaign of, in Virginia, 
294, 295 ; at Vicksburg, 406. 

Gravelines, battle of, as example of 
warships helping troops, 333, 334. 

Gravelotte, reference to battle of, 437. 

Gravenstein, reference to, 306. 

Graves, Admiral, and De Grasse, 
59, 239 ; arrival of, in North 
America, 144. 

Great Central Bailway, reference to, 
248. 

Great Northern Bailway, reference 
to, 248. 

Greece, references to, 25, 317, 324, 
344 ; struggle of, for freedom, 32 ; 
Xerxes’ invasion of, 129 ; Ibrahim 
Pasha in, 237 ; war between, and 
Turkey, 249, 250; a peninsula, 
265, 

Greek War of Liberation, fire-ships in 
the, 33 ; attack on Ipsara during, 

J 1.54, 155 ; sea-power aids Turks to 

I I ;| Assemble forces for, 186, 187 ; 
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“fleet in being in, 207; Isth- 
mus of Corinth in the, 317-319 ; 
sieges of Missolunghi during, 387, 
388. 

Grenada, capture of, by D’Estaing, 
213; reference to, 214. 

Grey, General, in the West Indies, 
14. 

Guadaloupe, as base for privateers, 
100, 101 ; reference to, 100. 
Guantanamo, landing at, 224. 

“ Guerre de course.” See Commerce- 
destroyers. 

Guildhall, the, Chatham’s monu- 
ment in, 177. 

Gunpowder drives out galleys, 26. 
Guy of Flanders, Count, the landing 
of, in Walcheren, 348, 349. 

Halifax, reference to, 103 ; acquisi- 
tion of, 178. 

Hamburg, typical of commercial 
port, 76. 

Hamiloar Barca, reference to, 25. 
Hamilton, Sir W,, reference to, 212. 
Hamley, reference to, 263. 

Hampton Roads, reference to, 136. 
Hannibal, reference to, 23. 

Harbours, artificial, creation of, in 
modern times, 76. 

Harbours, natural, importance of, 
76, 

Harbours of refuge, need of, for 
fleets, 78, 79. 

Hardy, Admiral (Sir C.), opposed to 
D’Orvilliers and Cordova, 204. 
Hardy, Admiral (Sir T.), reference 
to, 137. 

Harper’s Ferry, references to, 292, 
293. ’ 

Hauitain, Admiral, action of, towards 
Spanish troops, 199. 

Havana, capture of, 14; as naval 
base, 75 ; captures at, 80, 81 ; 
references to, 100, 177 ; attack on 
Morro Castle at, 114; capture of 
ships in, 135 ; feint on occasion of 
descent on, 346. 

Hawke, at Rochefort, 13 ; references 
to, 34, 59 ; and L’Etendeur, 213. 
Helder, the, expedition to, 138, 
139; references to, 144, 160, 166, 
299 ; landing at, delayed by bad 
weather, 344. 

Hellas, Hellenes. See Greece, Greeks. 


Hellespont. See Dardanelles. 

Henry VI., reference to, 123. 

Henry VII. See Richmond. 

Henry VIII., reference to, 335. 
Herbert, Admiral. See Torrington, 
Lord. . 

Hesse, Duke of, at Gibraltar, 70, 
179. 

Hesse, Prince of, defence of Gaeta 
by, 383. 

Hoche, expedition of, to Ireland, 30 ; 
references to, 198, 216 ; troops 
carried on fighting-ships in expe- 
dition of, 200 ; expedition of, 
evades Brid port, 206, 207 ; and 
the Royalists at Quiberon, 337. 
Holbourne, Admiral, dispersion of 
fleet of, 28. 

Holland, references to, 62, 72, 75 
76, 138, 139, 301, 393, 417; 
form of frontier of, 264. 

Holmes, Admiral, operations of, on 
the St Lawrence, 423, 426. 
Holstein, references to, 305, 308. 
Homs, battle of, 321. 

Hong Kong, acquisition of, 178. 

Hood (General), references to, 274. 
Hood, Lord, at Toulon, 15-17, 302 ; 
off Corsica, 17 ; references to, 34, 
109, 137; effect of not having 
Minorca on operations of, 72, 96 ; 
effect of failure of, to burn estab- 
lishments at Toulon, 98. 

Hooker, General, operations of, 293; 
reference to, 294. 

Hopkins, Lieutenant, at Louisboursf, 
354. "" 

Hotham, Admiral, reference to, 17; 
on the Riviera, 21 ; in the Ligurian 
Sea, 36 ; and Devins, 336. 

Howe, Lord (Commodore), and D’Es- 
taing, 28, 238 ; reference to, 34 ; 
at the St Cas embarkation, 365- 
368 ; services of, 366, 367 ; relief 
of Gibraltar by, 386. 
ffucLscar at Callao, US. 

Hubert de Burgh and the French 
invasion in 1216, 242, 243. 

Hudson, the, references to, 238, 239, 
399. 

Hughes, action of, as regards base, 
83; and Trincomalee, 86, 103; at 
Cuddalore, 388. 

Hull, General, defeat of, by Brock, 
396, 397. 
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Hull, reference to, 232. 

Humber, the, reference to, 248. 

Hunter, General, move of, from Natal 
to Orange Free State, 272, 273. 

Huron, Lake, references to, 396. 

Ibrahim Pasha, invasion of Greece 
by, 207 ; position of, after Navar- 
ino, 236, 237, 243 ; the campaign 
of, in Syria, 320-322 ; at Misso- 
lunghi, 387. 

Illinois, reference to, 403. 

Imperietm, the, references to, 328, 
■356. ■■■' 

India, sea -power decided fate of, 
7 ; form of frontier of, 264. 

Indian Ocean, question of sea-power 
in, 67, 82, 83 ; commerce destroy- 
ing in, 101, 102. 

‘Influence of Sea-Power upon His- 
tory,’ quotations from, 53, 56, 57, 
83, 86, 100. 

‘Influence of Sea -Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire,’ 
quotations from, 8, 9, 47, 100, 
101 ; references to, 62, 170, 171. 

Inkerman, battle of, 270. 

Inshore flotillas, remarks as to, 35, 36. 

Interior lines, sea-power confers op- 
portunities for acting on, 266-269 ; 
Crimean War as example of, 269, 
270 ; principle of, 270, 271 ; ex- 
amples of, in campaign round 
Black Sea, 271, 272; move of 
Suliman Pasha as example of, 272 ; 
examples of, from South African 
War, ib., 273. 

Invasion of England, dispersion of 
attempts at, by storms, 197, 198 ; 
influence of torpedo craft on, 217, 
218 note. 

Inverness, reference to, 248. 

Ipsara, the Turkish attack on, 154, 
155. 

Ischia, reference to, 135. 

Island No. 10, campaign of, 413-415. 

Islay, reference to, 181. 

Isle of France. See Mauritius. 

Isle of Orleans, references to, 421, 
422, 423. 

Ismail, gunboats at siege of, 417. 

Ismailia, reference to, 416. 

Isthmus, communications through an, 
316, 317 ; examples of influence of 
sea-power in, 317-319. 


Italy, references to, 312, 313, 315, 
383 ; length of coast-line of, 265 ; 
toe of, 267. 

Jackson, Stonewall, campaigns of, 
in Virginia, 290, 291 ; death of, 
293 ; reference to, 295. 

Jamaica, capture of, 178. 

James L, reference to, 199. 

James River, the Merrimac in the, 
136 ; reference to, in the cam- 
paigns of Virginia, 291, 292, 294, 
296. 

Japan, Japanese, commerce destroy- 
ing in, waters, 102 ; references to, 
fleet, 112, 117, 259; at Wei-hai- 
wei, 128, 134, 147 V size of, army 
at Port Arthur, 156 ; situation of, 
as insular power, 168 ; reference 
to, 196 ; Kublai’s expedition against, 
197 ; impeded by fogs, 198 ; atti- 
tude of, as regards “fleet in being,” 
220, 221; landings near Port 
Arthur, 224, 225 ; secure Talien- 
wan, 225 ; use made by, during 
advance through Korea, 252 ; an 
insular ^lower, 265 ; liberty of 
action of, 278 ; advantages en- 
joyed by, in Far East compared to 
Russians, 304, 305 ; Russian un- 
certainty as to, intentions, 330 ; at 
Nanshan, 337, 338 ; landings in 
Korea, 359 ; descent on Liaotung, 
361 ; blockade by, of Port Arthur, 
375 ; only country organised for 
amphibious war, 436-439; mis- 
takes of, at Taiienwan and Wei- 
hai-wei, 442, 443. 

Java, capture of, 101. 

Jean de Vienne, wooden fortress of, 
27 ; draws Richard 11. into Scot- 
land, 325. 

Jena, reference to, 301, 

Jervis. See St Vincent. 

John, Archduke, reference to, 328. 

John, King, references to, 241, 242. 

Johnstone, Commodore, at Porto 
Praya, 48. 

Jomini, reference to, 263 ; quotation 
from, as to Coruna, 300. 

Julius Caesar, landing of, at Walmer, 
347, 348. 

Justinian, reference to, 377, 

Jutland, references to, 266, 308 f 
invasions of, 305, 306, 307. 
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Kamish, as base, 225, 232, 303 1 
references to, 247, 269. 

Kars, capture of, 187 ; capture of, 
254, 257 ; references to, 256, 257, 

■ 274, 

Keith, Lord, as a soldiex% 21, 156; 
reference to, 73 ; and Minorca, 86, 
87 ; quotation from, 87 ; at cap- 
ture of Cape Peninsula, 103 ; land- 
ing of sailors by, after Aboukir, 
157, 158 ; at Saldanha Bay, 200 ; 
at the battle of Muizenberg, 336, 
337 ; gunboats of, at Genoa, 340, 
374, 376. 

Kennington Cove, reference to, 353. 

Kent, Kentish, references to, 27, 
241, 347. 

Kentucky, references to, 403, 414. 

Kerry, reference to, 216. 

Khertch, coal captured at, 103 ; 
reference to straits of, 251 ; secrecy 
as to expedition to, 281. 

Kinchau Bay, reference to, 338. 

Kinglake, quotation from, 324 ; 
reference to, as to the Alma, 339, 
340. 

Kingston, British base at, on Lake 
Ontario, 395, 397, 400. 

Kinsale, shelters Kupert, 78 ; escape 
of Rupert from, 120. 

Kiriakof, General, reference to, 340. 

Kleber, reference to, 237. 

Knights of St John (Malta), refer- 
ence to, 6 ; restoration of Malta 
to, 73. 

Kolding, reference to, 305. 

Komorn, reference to, 370. 

Konia, battle of, 321, 322. 

Korea, defeat of Chinese fleet in Bay 
of, 128, 205 ; references to, 198, 
220, 221, 249, 259, 278 ; Japan- 
ese communications in, 252 ; a 
peninsula, 264 ; Japanese land- 
ings in, 359. 

Kornilof, Admiral, lands sailors at 
Sebastopol, 153 ; “ fleet in being ” 
of, in Sebastopol, 208, 216; forti- 
fication of Sebastopol by, 303. 

Kowshing, case of the, 196. 

Kronstadt, Swedish landing at, 352, 
353, 355 ; as example of fortress 
on an island, 370. 

Kublai sends expedition against 
Japan, 197. 

Kurdistan, reference to, 187. 


Kuropatkin, Genex'al, reference to, 
330. 

Kustenji, references to, 257, 259, 
Kwang Tung, reference to, 137. 


La Bonn don ais, and Dupieix, 6, 7 ; 
action of, at Mauritius, 82. 

La Fayette in Virginia, 239. 

La Hogue, reference to, 18 ; Bussell 
victor of, 70, 311. 

La Jonquito, defeat of, by Anson, 213. 

Lacedemonians, reference to, 287. 

Laconia, reference to, 324. 

Ladysmith, relief of, 272. 

Lagos, Boscawen and De la Clue at, 
47, 49 ; Drake at, 105, 107. 

Lakes, general question of, 393, 394 ; 
flotillas on, generally inqDrovised 
during war, 394 ; examples of im- 
provising flotillas on, 395 ; impor- 
tance of bases in, warfai*e, 397, 
398 ; land communications tiloiig, 
399, 400. 

Land operations, I’eason why, are 
genex’ally necessary to secure bases, 
125 ; dix'ected against fleet and 
shipping, 127-146; employment of 
saihms on, 14S-158. 

Landing, Landings, eflect of bad 
weather on, 223 ; example of, in 
exposed situations, 224 ; natixre of 
risks run in, ixi exposed situations, 
225-229 ; of Charles V. at Algiers 
as example, 225-228 ; British, at 
Ostend, 228, 229 ; character of 
coast-line affects question of, 230, 
231 ; attack by hostile ships dur- 
ing, 234, 235 ; question of, at 
night, 235, 361, 302; often de- 
layed by bad weather, 344 ; gener- 
ally takes place on open beach, 
ib. ; false impression that op- 
posed, are generally successful, 
345 ; subsidiary, 345 ; examples 
of feints to secure, 346, 347 ; ex- 
amples of opposed, under ancient 
conditions, 347-350 ; examples of 
opposed, under more modern con- 
ditions, 351-358 ; difference be- 
tween conditions of, formerly and 
to-day, 359-361 ; at awkwai*d 
places generally best carried out 
by sailors, 361. 

Landiixg-places, usual nature of, 223- 
225. 
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Languedoc, veforeiices to, 286, 811. 

Latakia, reference to, 821. 

Latouche l^reville. Nelson and, 165. 

Laughtt)n, Professor, quotation from, 
15. : 

L’Espagnola sur Mor, battle of, 26. 

L’Etondeur anti Hawke, 213. 

Leake, failure of, to understand 
Mediterranean problem, 10 ; at~ 
. tack on .Minorca by, 74, 125 ; 
/ lands guns at St Philip, .,377 ; at 
,, Barcelona, 385, 386.' 

.Lee, references to, 261 ; caxnpaigns 
of, in .Virginia, 274 ; the cam- 
'paigns of, in Virginia, 290-2.95. 

Leghorn, aflair of the Pkmndx at, 45, 

^ 46 ; serves as base to British, 68, 
72; references to, 78, 313. 

Leipzig, reference to battle of, 437. 

Leith, reference to, 30. 

Leon, reference to, 276. 

Lepanto, x'apid creation of fleet after, 

,"^.,32. 

Leslie and Gi'oinwell, 335. ■ ■ 

‘Lessons of War with Spain,’ qitofci- 
tiou from, 112, 

Leval, General, siege of Tarifa by, 
382. 

Levant, the, references to, 26, 36, 
45, 47, 73, 181, 185, 320, 322, 
349, 370 ; command of, in Syrian 
. wars, 320'322.' . 

LtVis, reference to, 193 ; rallies 
French forces retreating from Que- 
bec, 424 ; operations of, 426, 427 ; 
surrender of, 428. 

Liaotung, references to peninsula, 
221, 225 ; coast-line of, 231 ; 
Japanese descent on, 361. 

Liaoyang, reference to, 330. 

Libya, reference to, 210. 

Lido, the, at Venice, 122, 123. 

Ligurian Sea, reference to, 36. 

Lima, references to, 209, 224, 382 ; 
capture of, 285, 286, 341. 

Lincoln, Prince Louis defeated at, 
242. 

Line of communications. See Com- 
munications. 

Lion, Gulf of the, references to, 39, 

42. 

Lisboa, reinforcements at, could not 
be sent to Santander, 3 ; Drake 
and Baloigh at, 11 ; Drake at, 
107 ; references to, 158, 203, 259, 


275, 276, 300, 325; Wellesley 
aimed at, 225 ; as base for British, 
298. ’ 

Lissa, attack on defences of, 115. 
Lithuania, reference to, 329. 

Liverpool, typical of commercial 
port, 76. 

Llewellyn, reference to, 248. 

Loano, battle of, 314; battle of, as 
illustrating warships aiding troops 
336. 

Lomarie, the landing at, 355. 

Lombardy, references to, 287, 314, 
315. 

London Bridge, canal dug round, 411. 

London, references to, 177, 248, 282. 

* Lost Possessions of England,’ quota- 
tion from, 58. 

Loudon, expedition of, to Louisbourg, 
206. 

Louis IX., ruse of, 281, 282; land- 
ing of, at Damietta, 349, 350. 

Louis XIV,, galleys of, 26 ; and 
William III., 69 ; in War of 
Spanish Succession, 70 ; inaction 
of, after Beachy Head, 204 ; 
preparations of, at Brest, 282; 
and Catalonia, 311. 

Louis XV., action of, as to Louis- 
bourg, 97, 98, 192. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon III. 

Louis, Prince, invasion of England 
by, 241-243. 

Louisbourg, Boscawen at, 14 ; refer- 
ences to, 28, 192, 351, 361, 418; 
as naval base, 75 ; importance of, 
97 ; effect of capture of, 97, 98 ; 
exchanged for Madras, 98 ; dis- 
mantling of, 103 ; French ships 
captured in, 135 ; sailors assisted 
in defence of, 153 ; Loudon’s ex- 
pedition to, 206 ; the landing at, 
344, 353, 354 ; capture of, merely 
a step towards securing St Law- 
rence, 418. 

Louisiana, references to, 403, 405. 

Lynchburg, reference to, 261. 

Lynedoch, Lord. See Graham, 
General. 

MAOAiTLAy, quotation from, as to 
Marlborough, 282, 283 ; on Pitt’s 
policy of raids, 327 ; reference to, 

441 . 

Macdonald, reference to, 8. 
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M‘Clellan 5 references to, 205, 294, 
296 ; shift of base by, 277, 291 ; 
campaigns of, in Virginia, 291, 292. 
Macedonia, reference to, 185; Turk- 
ish advance into Greece from, 317- 

Maddalena, Nelson based on, 73 ; as 
example of fortress covering group 
of islands, 370. 

Madras, references to, 7, 85, 86, 98, 
383; exchanged for Louisbourg, 

Madrid, Napoleon takes, 275 ; refer- 
ence to, 276. 

Magenta, battle of, 287. 

Mahan, quotations from, 8, 9, 47, 53 
56, 57, 83, 86, 100, 112, 116, 120,' 
159, 396; on principles of naval 
strategy, 52, 56, 57 ; references to, 
59, 140, 205 ; on commerce des- 
troying, 62; on naval bases, 83, 
86;^ on bases for commerce des- 
troying, 82, 83 ; on ships versus 
batteries, 112; on mines in civil 
war, 116 ; account of, of effect of 
sea -power on Napoleonic wars, 
170, 171; on ‘‘fleet in being,” 
203, 219 ; likens sea to a great 
common, 277 ; on Napoleon in the 
Riviera, 314; on bases in lake 
warfare, 395. 

Mahon, Lord, quotations from, 12, 
13, 327, 352. 

Mahon, Port, references to, 47, 56 
57, 71, 87, 181, 205, 279, 281,' 
373. 

Maida, the battle of, 267, 299. 

Maine, reference to, 143. 

Malabar Coast, reference to, 388. 

Malacca, Straits of, reference to, 83. 

Malaga, reference to, 115. 

Malden, Brock lands at, 397. 

Malplaquet, reference to, 138. 

Malta, Turkish admiral and general 
quarrel during expedition to, 6 ; 
Napoleon at, 39, 150; reduction 
of, 39 ; references to, 65, 125, 
179; value of, 73, 74 ; NeWs 
anxiety as to, 159; question of 
attack on, 175 ; first attempt to 
relieve, 197 ; Mustapha’s embark- 
ation at, 364 ; relief of, 384. 

Maltese at siege of Valetta, 372. 

Malvern, reference to, 291, 

Mamelukes, reference to, 43. 


Manassas, references to, 290, 292, 
„294, 295. , 

Manchuria, reference to, 78 ; effect 
' of fogs on campaign in, 198; .na- 
ture, of coast-line .of, 231; cam- 
paigm in, as illustrating liberty of 
action conferred by sea -power, 
278 ; strategical aspect of cam- 
paign in, 304, 305, 308 ; advan- 
tages enjoyed by Japanese in, 330. 
Manilla, Admiral Dewey at, 116. 
Marathon, reference to, 23 ; embark- 
ation after, 364, 365. 

Marco Polo, reference to, 197. 
Marengo, reference to, 301. 

Maritime command. See Maritime 
preponderance. 

Maritime preponderance, reasons for 
using this term, 1-4 ; extent of, in 
Peninsular War, 3 ; importance of 
bases to, 65-77 ; great aim of 
naval warfare to secure, 163, 164 ; 
the limitations of, in securing the 
objects for which war is under- 
taken, 170-183 ; importance of, 
to scattered empires for the pur- 
pose of concentrating military force 
for war, 184-194 ; examined from 
the point of view of “fleet in 
being,” 203-221 ; effect of loss of, 
after an army has landed, 233-244; 
liberty of action conferred by, on 
military force, 266-296 ; the. hold 
which, gives an army upon coast 
districts, _ 297-308; influence of, 
when a line of operations or com- 
munications follows the coast, 309- 
322 ; tendency of, to contain mili- 
tary force, 323-331 ; iniiuence of, 
upon sieges of maritime fortresses, 
369-390. 

Market Boswortli, reference to, 197. 

Marlborough, views of, as to Medi- 
terranean, 9, 10; reference to, 

12 ; *on Cadiz, 70 ; impoi'tance of 
scheme of, against Toulon, 71, 98 ; 
and the attack on Brest, 282, 283. 

Marmout, reference to, 247. 

Marseilles, references to, 58, 286. 

Martinique, attack on, 14, 299 ; Port 
Royal in, 75; Mahan on, 100; 
restored to Prance, ; reference 
to, 58. 

Maryland, invasion of, 292; refer- 
ences to, 293, 404. 
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Massachusetts, reference to, 28» Midland Bailway, reference to, 248. 

Masseua, refcreiicoH to, 9, 247, 298 ; Milan, reference to, 287. "" 

defence of ( knioa by, 374 ; siege Milan Decree, reference to, 173. 
of Gaetii by, 3S3. Miltiades at Marathon, 36k 

Miitapan, CJa-po, rcfi^renco to, 207, Mincio, River, reference to, 313. 
IMauritius, La. Ibnirdonais at, 6, 82; Minden, reference to, 138. 
references to, 83, 105, 179 ; Mahan Mine-fields, influence of, on fortresses, 
on, 101 ; attack on, 101, 134; 116, 117 ; in the American Civil 

troops bronglit from, in cruisers to War, 116 ; effect of, at Santiago 

Soutii Africa, 201. and Port Arthur, 117; in inland 

Meadows, General, captures St Lucia, waters, 408, 409 ; examples of, on 

214. rivers, ih. 

Medina Bidouia, rcflu'cnce to, 199. Minho, reference to the, 231. 
Mediterranean, Marlborough’s views Minorca, question of seizing, 10; 


UV», i 

34, 38, 39, 41, 40, 47, 56, 58, 86, 
87, 90, 98, 125, 149, 175, 185, 
187, 188, 189, 213, 236, 247, 286, 
310, 311, 312, 313, 373, 374; 
effect of British acquisition of 
bases in, 68-74. . . / 

Med w^ay, reference to, 109. 

Meheinet Ali, referenee to, 25 ; aids 
Salta.u against Gre(‘ks, 186; war 
of, against the Sultan, 320-322. 

Mclas, Keith and, 21 ; at the siege 
of (kuloa, 374. 

Melville, Lord, despatch of, to 
W eilington, 3 ; despatches of, to 
Wellington, 20 ; (j notations from, 
137, 138, 141 ; letter from, as to 
blockade of Ban Bcibastion, 372. 

Memphis, reference to, 406. 

Menou, references to, 181, 236 ; posi- 
tion of, in Egypt, 237 ; action of, 
at time of Abercromby’s arrival, 
356, 358. 

Mentschikof, Prince, action of, as to 
Russian fleet, 131 ; position of, as 
rc^gards supplies in Crimea, 251 ; 
arjuy of, 269 ; evacuation of Se- 
bastopol by, 303. 

IhrrimaCf the destruction of the, 
136 ; references to, 205, 201. 

Messina, references to, 104, 154, 
267, 369 ; destruction of fleet in, 
132, 133; guns landed from fleet 
at, 377; strategical aspect of 
Straits of, 392, 402* 

Me.t€or^ the, at Rosas, 382. 

Mexico, Gulf of, reference to, 101,' 
265, 412. 

Miaulis, Admiral, at Missolunghx, 

387* 

Michigan, reference to, 396, 


til ctliU, X<±, leJi; , wie 

story of Byng and La Galissoni^re 
at, 56-59 ; references to, 63, 95, 
150, 205, 224, 299, 377; cap- 
ture of, in 1707, 71 ; effect of 
loss of, ih. ; restoration of, 72 ; re- 
capture of, by Due de Crillon, ib. ; 
want of, in 1793, ih.; capture of, in 
1798, 73 ; Keith and, 86, 87, 157 
capture of, as showing value of 
bases, 106 ; captured by large land 
force, 125 ; excitement over the 
loss of, 180 ; Belleisle exchanged 
for, 181 ; the expedition to, in 
1798, 278-281; landing at, in 
1798, 346. 

Miraflores, battle of, effect of guns of 
warships at, 341. 

Mississippi, references to, 116, 172, 
260, 409, 410, 411, 413, 414, 415, 
418, 428; importance of campaigns 
on, 402-407; operations below 
Columbus on the, 413-415. 

Missolunghi, the sieges of, 387, 388. 

Missouri, reference to, 265. 

Mitchell, Admiral, Dutch fleet sur- 
renders to, 139. 

Mobile, Farragnt’s attack on, 1 15, 129. 

Mococenigo, reference to, 379. 

Monckton, Rodney and, 14; refer- 
ence to, 15. 

Mondego, River, Wellesley’s landing 
in estuary of, 224, 225 ; damage 
to boats at, 230 ; reference to, 231 . 

Monitor^ the, and the Merrimac, 136, 
205. 

Monk, reference to, 18. 

Mont Cenis, reference to, 286. 

Montague, Admiral, reference to,. 
149 j quotation from, ib. 

Montcalm, reference to, 193; char- 
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acter of, 420, 421 ; operations of, 
in 17e59, 421-424; death of, 424. 

Monte Cristo, battle of, 45. 

Monte Video, expenditure of am- 
munition at, 115. 

Montenegro, references to, 188, 272. 

Montenotte, reference to, 314. 

Montmorency, Kiver, references to, 
421, 422. 

Montreal, references to, 399, 419, 
422 ; Levis advances from, 420 ; 
fall of, 428. 

Moore, Sir J. (Colonel), references to, 
10, 140, *277 ; in Corsica, 17 ; 
quotations from, 139 ; advance of, 
towards Burgos, 171 ; views of, as 
to troops on voyages, 202; cam- 
paign of, as illustrating liberty of 
action, 275, 276, 296 ; strategy of, 
299-301 ; letter of, to Castlereagh, 
300 ; defeat of Soult by, 363, 367 ; 
on Sir S. Smith, 383. 

Moors, the, reference to, 69. 

Mordaunt at Eochefort, 13. 

Morea, the, references to, 187, 324 ; 
Ibrahim Pasha in, 207, 242 ; 
Turkish advances into, 317-319. 

Morlaix, reference to, 366. 

Morocco, reference to, 185. 

Morogues, views on naval warfare 
of, 57. 

Morosxni, reference to, 379. 

Morro Castle, at Havana, 115. 

Moscow, reference to, 55. 

Motley, quotation from, 333. 

Muizenberg, battle of, as illustrating 
warships aiding troops, 336, 337, 
339. 

Mukden, reference to, 330. 

Mukhtar Pasha, campaign of, in 
Armenia, 188, 256, 257. 

Murad, reference to, 187* 

Murray, General, reference to, 193 ; 
defence of St Philip by, 374 ; left 
in command at Quebec, 426 ; de- 
feated near Quebec, 427 ; advance 
of, on Montreal, 42^ 

Musselburgh, reference to, 335. 

Mustapha, at Malta, ,6 ; the em- 
barkation of, 364, 

Mutiny (Indian), naval brigade in, 
20, 158. 

Mutiny (Nore), reference to, 392. 

Mycale, Persian fleet destroyed by 
land attack at, 130. 


Namaqitaland, Boer invasion of, 

273. 

Nansiian, the battle of, 337, 338 ; 
reference to, 342. 

Napier, on Admiralty and Welling- 
ton, 20 ; quotation from, 260 ; ref- 
erence to, 275. 

Naples, used as base by British iieet, 
47, 72; references to, 134, 267 ; 
Sir J. Stuart at, 328. 

Napoleon, failure of, to understand 
naval questions, 8, 9 ; references 
to, 30, 72, 75, 76, 98, 100, 125, 
141, 150, 173, 209, 213, 224, 226, 
236, 237, 247, 267, 289, 374 ; on 
the Eiviera, 36, 314 ; advance of, 
into Syria, 36 ; expedition of, to 
Egypt, 38-43, 207, 278; quotation 
from, 57 ; on the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, 143; and Sir S. Smith 
at Acre, 153, 154 ; and Antwerp, 
167 ; opposed to all Europe, 171 ; 
object of British expedition to 
Egypt to deprive, of a valuable 
asset, 181, 182; on ‘Mieot in be- 
ing,” 218, 219; campaign of, in 
1814, 271 ; and Sir J. M,oore, 275, 
276, 300, 301 ; scheme of opera- 
tions of, in Peninsula, 300, 301 ; 
advance of, into Syria, 320 ; posi- 
tion of, in 1807, 326, 327. 

Napoleon III, arbitration of, 49; 
reference to, 189 ; joins in war of 
1859, 286. 

Narboroiigh, Sir J., reference to, 69. 

Natal, form of frontier of, 265, 266 ; 
reference to, 273. 

Naupiia, reference to, 318. 

Naval Brigade, Brigades, refei'onces 
to, 20, 158, 

Naval command. See Maritime 
preponderance. 

Naval Discipline Act. reference to, 
169. 

Naval warfare, objects of, 51-64; 
distinction between, and warfare 
generally, 170-183. 

Navarino, battle of, destruction of 
Turkish naval power at, 187 ; ref- 
erences to, 207, 243; eflect of, 
236, 237, 252. 

Nelson, in Corsica, 17 ; references 
to, 18, 22, SO, S3, 36, 76, 79, 86, 
87, 129, 137, 139, 182, 209, 237, 
278 ; on the Eiviera, 21 ; quota- 
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tions from, t208 ; pursuit of 
Napoleon by, 88-1 o, 207 ; strategy 
of, r>“> ; went back into jMediter- 
ranean, 72 ; based on ,’Maddalena, 
7‘A ; attempt of, on Santa Cruiij 
1,58, .801, 802; at ('alvi and Cop- 
enhagen, 112; on blockade, 119 ; 
rebuke of, by the Admiralty, 157 ; 
roeoguition of iuhhI of military 
force by, 1 58 ; anxiety of, as to 
Malta, *150 ; and l^atomdic Tnlville, 
105; on destruction of transports, 
212, 218 ; plan of, in ejise he met 
Napoleon’s expedition to Kgypt, 
218 ; shows how to attack fleet 
in a bay, 215 ; criticism by, of 
Hotham, 886; at Calvi, 882, 

Nepheris, wdfeh reference to Carthage, 
96, 122, 872. 

Neutrality, violation of, examples of, 
45-49 ; positioti of, (piestion in 
present day, 49; Dutch violation 
of English,* 199. 

Neutrals, attitude of, formerly and 
now, ‘18 50. 

Neva, River, references to, 802, 402. 

New hkigland, Lmtishourg captured 
by, coioiiiats, 192. 

New Franco. iSee Canada. 

Now IMadrid, references to, 418, 414. 

New Orleans, references to, 294, 


408, 404, 411, 412. 

New York, as naval base, 75 ; ex- 
pedition to Louisbourg from, refer- 
ences to, 98, 144, 238, 239, 294, 
899. 

New York (state), reference to, 400. 

Newborn, reference to, 262. 

Newcastle, reference to, 266. 

Newport, the story of, as illustrating 
interdependenee of land- and sea- 
power, 144-146 ; reference to, 249. 

Neziib, battle of, 821. 

Niagara Port, eai)tiire of, 426. 

Niagara (river), (frontier), references 
to, 896, 897. 

Nice, reference to, 814. 

Nicoimlis, reference to, 409. 

Nile, battle of, some units of beaten 
squadron left after, 2 ; Napoleon’s 
position after the, 182, 286, 287 ; 
references to, 86, IBS, 165. 

Nile Delta. Bee Egypt. 

Noailles, Duo de, attack of, on Bar- 
celona, 811. 
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Nore, reference to mutiny at, 392. 

Norfolk, fall of, 186. 

Nornmicly, references to, 197, 204, 

Norreys at Lisbon, 1 1 . 

North Foreland, reference to, 242, 

Nova Scotia, references to, 28, 97. 

Novara, the battle of, 316. 

Oaes, ancient ships driven by, 25. 

Ochakof, destruction of Turkish fleet 
at, 183. 

Octaviaii, reference to, 23. 

Odessa, references to, 254, 269, 

OlLara, General, at Gibraltar, 279, 
280. 

Ohio, reference to, 396. 

Ohio, Eiver, reference to, 403. 

Okehampton, reference to, 436 note. 

Oku, General, quotation from, as to 
Nanshan, 338. 

Old Fort, landing of allies at, 269. 

Old Pretender, the, reference to, 
197. 

Omar Pasha, move of, to Eedoute 
Kale, 271. 

Ontario, Lake, references to, 394, 
419, 426, 428; in 1812-14, 397; 
question of bases on, 398. 

Ookiep, reference to, 273. 

Oporto, reference to, 202. 

Orange Free State, references to, 
266, 272. 

Orders in Council, reference to, 178. 

Ormonde, Duke of, at Cadiz, 12, 13, 
352 ; attack of, on Vigo, 80, 136 ; 
expedition of, from Corufia driven 
back by storm, 197. 

Osman Pasha, references to, 188, 259. 

Ostend, British landing at, 228, 229 ; 
siege of, 380, 881. 

Otbman, reference to, 258. 

Ottoman Empire. Bee Turkey. 

Oudenarde, reference to, 138. 

Over -sea possessions, question of 
operations against, 175, 176. 

Palermo, Vivonne at, 34, 35 ; taking 
of, by Belisarius, 877. 

Palestine, references to, 185, 187, 
197, 320, 

Pamlico Sound, references to, 261, 
409, 

Pamunky, River, references to, 291, 
294. 
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Paaama, Isthmus of, strategical as- 
pect ofj OB laud, 319. 

Paoli, reference to, 108. 

Papal States, troops brought from, 
to Prance, 189. 

Paris, reference to, 129 ; defence of, 

■ ,189. .■■■■ 

Paris, Treaty of, privateering abol- 
ished by, 102. 

Parma, Duke of, reference to, 199. 

Paskievich, the campaigns of, 187, 
253-266. 

Passaro, Cape, Byng’s victory at, 
132. 

Patras, Gulf of, reference to, 387. 

Paul Jones in the Firth of Forth, 
30. 

Pausanias left by Xerxes in Greece, 
130. 

Peel, Captain, reference to, 158. 

Pellew. Nee Exmouth, Lord. 

Peloponnesus. Nee Morea.| 

Pelusium, ancient landing at, 344. 

Penichc, reference to, 231. 

Peninsula, expeditions to, 3 ; Admir- 
alty correspondence with Welling- 
ton as to, 10, 20 ; references to, 
201, 29(5; communications in, 
202 ; Wellc.sley's landing in, 224 ; 
Sir J. Moore’s campaign in, 276, 
276. 

Peninsular War, Admiralty and 
Wellington during, 20 ; question 
of complete maritime control dur- 
ing, 20, 233, 234; Wellington’s 
strategy in the, 298-302 ; Moore’s 
strategy in the, 299-301, 

Penn and Venables in West Indies, 
11 ; references to, 21, 149. 

Pennsylvania, reference to, 419. 

Perekop, Isthmus of, sea in vicinity 
of, shallovs/-, 319, 337. 

Perignon, General, at siege of Rosas, 
380. 

Perpignan, reference to, 310. 

Perry, Commodore, exploits of, on 
Lake Erie, 396, 397, 398, 400. 

Persano, Admiral, at Lissa, 115. 

Persia, Persian, references to, 25, 
130, 324, 364, 365. 

Peru, liberation of, 191 ; reference 
to, 210 ; Chilian landings in, 224 j 
war between, and Chili as illus- 
trating liberty of action, 283-287, 
296. 


Peruvians in ■ battles before ' Lima, 

, ■ 341. ' 

Peter the Great at Azov, 417. 

Peterborough, referencoH to, 12, 299 ; 
relief of Ikircciona by, 385, 386. 

Petersburg, reftn’cncc to, 261 ; cam- 
paign round, 294, 295. 

Pctwpavloi'skf the, blowing up of the, 

' 117. 

Pevensey Bay, landing of William 
the Conqueror at, 27. 

Phalernm, Doris arrives at, 367. 

Philippines, reference to, 143. 

Phcmiicians, references to, 109, 385 ; 
leave Persians at Samos, 130. 

Phamix^ story of the, 45, 46. 

Piaii at Malta, 6. 

Pichegru, capture of Dutch fleet by, 
131, 130. 

Piedmont, references to, 73, 286, 
'316. ■ 

Pinkie Cleugh, battle of, 335. 

Pisani at Ohiogia, 122, 123. 

Pitt (elder), reconeilement of navy 
with army by,^ 10,' 13, ,14; war 
policy of, 98, 299; monument to, 
in Guildhall, 177 ; policy of raids 
of, discussed, 326, 327 ; references 
to, 418, 419 ; plan of cainpaign of, 
in North Ameinca, 419 ; quotation 
from, as to Wolfe, 424, 425 ; plan 
of, for 1700, 426. 

Pitt (younger), war policy of, 101. 

Piattsbiirg, reference to, 19, 21, 400. 

Plevna, reference to, 259, 418. 

Plymouth Sound, reference to, 114. 

Po, River, references to, 141, 286, 
315, 374; basin of, 312, 314; 
Archduke John in valley of, 328. 

Pocock, Admiral, ships of, suller at 
Havanna, 114. 

Point Ldvis, references to, 421, 422, 
423. 

Pondicherry, La Bonrdonais at, 7. 

Pope, General, campaign of, in Vir- 
ginia, 292 ; campaign of, below 
Columbus, 413-415. 

Pope, the, and Charles V., 226. 

Pormpine, the, Jervis and, 159. 

Port, Ports, See Harbours. 

Port Arthur, references to, 37, 104, 
105, 117, 133, 152, 154, 166, 
166, 221, 316; as shelter for 
Russian fleet, 99 ; material cap- 
tured in, 104; blocking entrance 
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to. 111; qticRtion of bombardment 
of, by Bhips, IliJ, IL'l; blowing 
up of Pdropariorsk at, 117 ; at- 
touiptB to bkKtk oiifcraaico of, 121, 
m; tboksHoiiof, 128, 129, 147; 
coniparo<I to Myoiiio, K‘H) ; attack 
oti IvusNiaii Hoot at;, by torpedo 
craft, 217 ; failure t)f Russian tor- 
pedo craft in, ih. ; da-pancBo land- 
ingB near, .191 ; <jueBtiou of block- 
ading, 374, 379 ; long-range fire of 

■■ fleet, at, 376. 

Fort Elizabeth, reference to, 223, 

,"•■272. 

Fort llmlBon, references to, 293 ; 
fortified, 405. 

Fort Louis, capttire of, 1 34. 

Port IMalion. Sa:. Mahon* 

Fort Royal, capture of, by Federals, 
108, 100. 

Port vSaid, r(4en?nee to, 344, 

Porter, Admiral, references to, 400, 
410. 

Portlaml, reference to, 76. 

Porto Farina, Blake’s attack on, 1 13 ; 
reference to, 140. 

Porto Prnya, SuOViui at, 48. 

Portsmouth, reforencHis to, 47, 152. 

Portugal, Portugticse, ships not safe 
on coast of, oven InHorc 1812, 3; 
rcforencos to, 45, 47, 247, 300; 
position of, in time of war, 4S; 
commimicatii'mB in, 202 ; coast- 
line of, 230, 231 ; Wellington’s 
shift of base from, to Bantauder, 
259, 260 ; position of ^VelHngton 
in, 29S ; clanger t>f, during War of 
Spanish 8uec©ssion, 32.5, 320. 

Potemkin at Ochakof, 133. 

Poti, capture of, 253 ; reference to, 
254, 255. 

Potomac, River, references to, 290, 
292, 293, 294, 295, 403. 

Presqu’isle, Perry’s base on Lake 
Plrie, 396, 400 ; proposal to cap- 
ture, 398. 

Prevost, General, at Plattsburg, 19, 
399, 400 ; referance to, 2L 

Privateer, ’Privateers, reference to, 
100 ; cJlcMjt of, 101 ; abolition 
of, 102 ; WexWd a neat of, 248, 
249 ; anxiety caused to Wellington 
by, 250. 

Prooida, capture of gunboats at, 135, 

13S. 


Provence, reference to, 286. 

Prussia, reference to, 171. 

Psariots, reference to, 154. 

Pulteney, expedition of, to Ferrol, 
140. 

Punic War, Wars, reference to first 
■ 25 .- ’ 

Pursuit, inadequate, before time of 
8t Vincent and Mson, 78, 79. 
.Pyrenees, references to, 233, 247, 
259, 298, 312; the defile east of 
the, 310, 311. 

Quebec, fire-shipsbelow, 33 ; Walker’s 
expedition to, 35; references to, 
98, 135, 177, 224, 374, 437 ; ex- 
ample of fortress on river, 370 ; 
the campaign of, in 1760, 419-428 ; 
siege of, 424, 426 ; relief of, 427. 
Queenston, Brock killed at, 397. 
Quiberon, reference to, 177 ; the de- 
scent of emigHs on, 337. 
Quinqueremes, of Greeks and Romans, 
26. 

Quinteros, landing in Bay of, 224. 

Eadetzky, Marshal, campaigns of, 
in North Italy, 315, 316. 

Raglan, Lord, reference to, 302. 
Ealeigh, in West Indies, 10; on size 
of warships, 432. 

Eamatuelle, Mahan on, 56, 57 ; 
reference to, 59. 

Eameses III, , quotation from, 345. 
Eamillies, references to, 9, 12, 7L 
Kapahannock, Eiver, references to, 
292, 293. 

Rapidan, River, reference to, 292. 
Red River, campaign on the, 411. 
Eedoute Kale, move of Omar Pasha 
to, 271. 

Ee-enterant frontiers, references to, 
266, 267. 

Eegulus, reference to, 25. 

Eeille, General, at Rosas, 382, 

Revel, as shelter to Russian fleets, 
78; Swedish attack on, 114; 
reference to, 329. 

Reynier, General, at Maida, 267. 

Rh5, attack on island of, 373. 

Rhine, River, reference to, 393. 

Rhode Island, reference to, 145. 
Rhone, River, reference to, 312. 
Richard Ooeur de Lion, armada of, 
dispersed by storm, 197. 
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Bichard 11. drawn to Scotland by- 
Jean de Vienne, 324 

Bichelieu, Due de, attack of, on 
Minorca, 56 ; references to, 63, 71, 
95, 205, 208, 278. 

Bichmond, Duke of, expeditions of, 
to England, 107. 

Bichmond, i^eferences to, 260, 289, 
408 ; fall of, 261 ; importance of, 
289 ; in Virginian campaigns, 291, 
294 

Bio de Janiero, reference to, 76. 

Biver warfare, generally a case of 
small vessels, 401 ; campaign of 
Mississippi as example of, 403- 
407 ; question of current in, 406 ; 
question whether in future armed 
vessels can pass batteries in, 407 ; 
submarine mines ixi, ib,, 408 ; 
campaign of 1877 on Danube as 
example of, 409, 410 ; Porter in 
the ‘‘ bayous as example of, 410 ; 
difficulties in, due to rise and 
fall, 411 ; digging canals in, 412, 
413; co-operation between flotilla 
and troops in, ih. ; campaign of 
Island No. 10 as example of, 413- 
415. 

Biviera, operations on the, 21 ; in- 
adequate blockade of the, 36 ; 
defile of the, 312-314 ; references 
to, 332, 340, 399 ; tactical inter- 
vention of ships in, 335, 336. 

Boanoke, Biver, eJflect of mine-fields 
on, 409. 

Boberts, Lord, reference to, 272. 

Bochambeau, at Newport, 144-146 ; 
references to, 206, 249. 

Bochefort, expedition to, 13 ; secret 
as to, allowed to leak out, 282; 
Carlyle on expedition to, 326 ; 
Howe at, 367. 

Bochelle, La, reference to, 373. 

Bodney, and Monokton, 14 ; in- 
effective pursuit by, 79 ; references 
to, 100, 109 ; arrival of, in North 
America, 145 ; and Newport, 145, 
146 ; recognition of need of mili- 
tary force by, 158 ; revictualling 
of Gibraltar by, 386. 

Boman, Eomans, reference to, 37 ; 
at Carthage, 111 ; make dam at 
Carthage, 122 ; at Eonomus, 210, 
211 ; at landing at Walmer, 347, 

, 348 . . 


Borne, garrison of, withdrawn, 1,89. 
Rooke, failure of, to understand 
Mediterrauea.n problem, 10 ; at 
Cadis!:, 11, 352; capture of Gib- 
raltar by, 70, 125, 150 ; reference 
to, 74 ; attack of, on Vigo, .80, 
136 ; beats down fire of Gibraltar 
batteries, 1 1 1 ; at battle of Malaga, 
115 ; lauds guns at Gibraltar, 161 ; 
sends fleet to Adriatic, 314. 

Rosas, Cochrane at, 153, ,,,328; 
siege of, in 1794-95, 379,. 380 ; 
siege of, in 1808, 382. 

Rosily, Admiral, destruction of fleet 
of, in Cadiz, 140, 141. 

Boumania, references to, 253, 258, 
., '269. ■■■■ 

Boumelia, reference to, 253, 

Rupert, Prince, references to, 18, 
45 ; in the Tagus, 45 ; in Kinsale, 
78 ; escape of, from Kinsale, 120; 
at battle of Texel, 200. 

Bussell, quotation from, 7 1 , 72 ; on 
the coast of Catalonia, 311* 

Russia, Russian, reference to war 
of, witii Sweden, 26 ; benevolent 
neutrality of England towards, in 
1770, 47 ; value of, Far Eastern 
fleet in 1904, 52 ; Japanese fleets 
only risked against, squadron at 
sea, 113 ; sunken, fleet at Port 
Arthur, 128 ; sinking of, fleet at 
Sebastopol, 131 ; sinking of, fleet 
at Port Arthur, 147 ; justified in 
landing sailors at Port Arthur, 
154; references to, 171, 208; a 
widely extended empire, 184 ; 
fleet in Sebastopol during allied 
move to the Crimea, 200, 208 ; 
failure of, torpedo craft in Port 
Arthur, 217; commerce destroying 
in 1904, 220 ; sudden attack on, 
fleet, zb, ; army supplied across 
Sea of Azov, 251 ; position of, in 
1828, 253 ; difficulties of, in 
Crimean War, 304 ; position of, 
compared to that of Japan in Far 
Eastern War, ib,, 305 ; fleet in 
Mediterranean in 1770, 317 ; 
comes to aid of Sultan against 
Mehemet Aii, 320 ; at Nanshan, 
338 ; at the Alma, 339, 340 ; on 
the Danube in 1877, 409, 410 ; in 
the Baltic during the Crimean 
War, 434. 
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Bi 3 .fiso»Tiirkislii War^ 1828-29> Russia 
commanded sea in, 187 ; as illus- 
tration of question of commumca*' 
tioiis, 2d2“2r>f>, 257, 258 ; as illus- 
tratinpf interior lines,” 274. 

Eusso-'r'urkisli War, 1877-78, Turks 
commamUHl sea in, 18S; as illus- 
tration of question of commumca- 
tions, 25d, 257, 258, 259 ; as illus- 
trating ‘interior liues,” 272; 
passage of Danube in, 400, 410, 

Rustchuk, references to, 258, 409, 

Sackktt’s llATiBorrH, American base 
at, 895 ; attack on, 897. 

Sailing days, risks of storms dtiring, 
28 ; uncertainty as to time in, 29 ; 
comparison of, with steam, ik; 
effect of wind in, 80, 81 ; diffi- 
culties of blockade in, 81 ; diffi- 
culties of atkicking anchored trans- 
ports in, 214, 215; “ lieet in 
being” in, 215, 216. 

Sailing-ships, advantage of, over row- 
ing vc^ssels, 27. 

kSailing-ahips of war, intnxluction of, 
27 ; assisting troops, 840. 

Sailors, <|uesfcion of employing, ashore, 
144-158 ; a<lvantagc of employing, 
ashore under certain circmiistances, 
148 ; (picstion of employing, on 
iixetl defences, 150-152 ; landmg 
on emergency duty, 152, it58j ex- 
amples of employing, ashore, 152- 
154 ; disadvantage of employing, 
ashore, 154, 155; employing, 

ashore generally only permissible 
on small scale, 156, 157 ; no ob- 
jection to landing, if they can be 
spared, 157, 158 ; landings at 
awkward places best carried out 
by, 861, 862. 

St Arnaixd, Marshal, reference to, 
802. 

St Bernard, references to, 8, 874. 

St Cas, the affair of, 865*868. 

St Charles, River, reference to, 421. 

St Domingo, reference to, 11 ; Penn 
and Venables at, 179. 

St Helena, reference to, 148. 

St Lawrence, Wolfe on the, 14, 299 ; 
importance of Juouisbourg with ref- 
erence to the, 97 ; references to, 
98, 108, 224, 894, 899, 400, 407 ; 
the campaign on the, in 1759, 419- 


426 ; the campaign on the, in 
1760, 426-428. 

St Lucia, capture of, as base by 
Barrington, 107; references to, 
109, 179, 217 ; Barrington and 
D’Bstaing at, 214, 215. 

St Malo, expeditions to, 826, 327, 

866 . 

St Martin’s, siege of, 378. 

St Paul’s Bay, embarkation of Turks 
at, 864. 

St Petersburg, reference to, 329. 

St Philip, Port, references to, 56, 
279; the siege of, by de Crillon, 
878, 374 ; siege of, in 1708, 377. 

St Roque, Godinot marches from, 

333 . 

St Vincent, battle of, references to, 
72, 138, 165. 

St Vincent, Cape, references to, 47, 
72. 

St Vincent, Lord, and Grey, 14; in- 
structions of, to Duckworth, id.; 
references to, 15, 17, 78, 79, 137, 
165 ; sends Nelson to Toulon, 38 ; 
strategy of, 55 ; gains victory off 
Cape St Vincent, 72; sends Nelson 
back into Mediterranean, ik; on 
bases, 85; quotation from, zk; 
succeeded by Keith, 86 ; on mili- 
tary forces, 159, 160; quotation 
from, 159; and the United Ser- 
vice Club, 160 note ; story of, and 
the attack on Minorca in 1798, 
278-281. 

Sakhtouris at Missolunghi, 387. 

Salamanca, reference to, 300. 

Salamis, references to, 23, 25, 37? 
392 ; battle of, 129. 

Saldanha Bay, troops captured on 
ffghting-ships in, 200. 

Salient frontiers, remarks on, 
265*267, 

Salisbury Plain, reference to, 436 
note. 

Samos, Persian fleet at, 131. 

Sampson, Admiral, at Santiago, 120, 
121 ; quotation from, 143. 

San Piorenzo, reference to, 108. 

San Sebastian, as example of fortress 
on promontory, 370; siege of, 372, 
.873. 

San Stefano, Peace of, 257. 

Santa Cruz, Blake’s attack on, 80, 
113, 114, 124, 129; Nelson’s de- 
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sign for attacking, 158 ; Nelson’s 
attack on, 361, 392. 

Santander, reinforcements from Gib- 
raltar and Lisbon could not be 
despatched to, 3 ; Wellington’s 
shift of base to, 259, 260 ^ 
Espartero at, 288, 

Santiago de Cuba, relations between 
United States admiral and general 
at, 7, 8 mines in, harbour, 117 ; 
attempt to block entrance to, 121 ; 
the lesson of, 128, 129, 143; 
references to, 136, 219, 224, 346 ; 
long-range fire of fleet at, 376. 
Saracens, references to, 282, 349. 
Saratoga, references to, 144, 237. 
Sardinia (Island), British based on, 
68, 72; Spain offers Temple a 
base in, 69 ; reference to, 73* 
Sardinia (Kingdom), reference to, 
314; war between, and Austria, 
315, 316. 

Sardinian army at Messina, 132. 
Saumarez, Admiral, in the Baltic, 
131. 

Saunders, Admiral, Wolfe and, 14; 
references to, 33, 428 ; selected by 
Pitt to co-operate with Wolfe, 
420; operations of, 420-424. 
Savannah, references to, 108, 238; 
Sherman at, 260; Sherman’s march 
to, 274. 

Savona, reference to, 36. 

Savoy, Duke of, attack of, on Toulon, 
314, 335. 

Scandinavia, reference to, 265. 

Scheldt, the, references to, 133, 156 ; 
Walcheren expedition directed 
against, 142 ; Ostend expedition 
directed against canals of, 228. 
Schleswig, reference to, 266 ; in- 
vasion of, 305 ; in the Danish 
wars, 305-308; as an isthmus, 
319. ’ 

Schofield, operations of, in concert 
with Sherman, 262. 

Scilly Islands, Sir 0. Shovel lost on 
the, 34. 

Scipio, action of, against Nepheris, 
96 ; attempt of, to block entrance 
to Carthage, 122, 372. 

Scotland, reference to, 248 ; strategi- 
cal conditions of, in wars with 
England, 264, 268. 

Scott, Sir W., quotation from, 30. 


Sea, command of. See Maritime 
preponderance. 

Sea, control of. See Maritime 
preponderance. 

Seamen. Sailors, 

; Sea-power. See Maritime pro- , 
ponderauec. 

Sebastopol, as refuge for Russian 
fleet, 99; references to, 104, 115, 
150, 188, 200, 219, 247, 251, 254, ■ 
269, 270, 304 ; attacked partly 
because, of Russian fleet, 105; 
■..'naval ^attack on, 115; sinking. of" 
fleet in, 131 ; action of Koniilof 
at, 153 ; the flank march to, 225 ; 
landing of guns from, fleet for siege 
■ of, '377, 378.'' ■ 

Sedan, reference to, 189. 

Servia, reference to, 272. 

Seven Years’ War, references to, 10, 
98, 192, 205, 299 ; the question of 
growth of British over-sea trade in 
the, 177, 178; England’s assist- 
ance to .Prussia in, 326, 327 ; Pitt’s 
policy of raids in, Uk 
Shafter, Gene,ral, at Santiago, 117, 
128, 376; objective of, 136; or- 
ders to, 1 43 ; delayed by false 
report of fleet in being,” 219; 

^ landing of, at Daiquiri, 346. 
Sha-ho, .River, reference to, 330. 
Shantung, reference to, 281. 

Sheerness, reference to, 392. 
Shenandoah Valley, references to, 
291, 294. 

Sheridan and the sugar islands,” 

^ 177, 178. 

Sherman, General, capture of Port 
Royal by, 108, 109 ; campaign of, 
in the Carolinas, 260, 261 ; march 
of, to the sea as illustrating liberty 
of action, 273, 274 ; references to, 
289, 296, 405, 412 ; relief of 
Porter’s flotilla by, 410. 
Shipbuilding, nations can generally 
carry out, during war, 2 ; pro- 
gress of, 24, 26, 27, 35 ; rapidity 
of, formerly, 32. 

Shipka Pass, Suliman Pasha at, 188, 
272 ; reference to, 258. 

Shovel, Sir C., failure of, to under- 
stand Mediterranean problem, 10 ; 
loss of, 34; at Toiflon, 114, 160, 
314 ; at the battle on the Var, 
335, 336. 
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Shrapnel* qwe«tw»n m to warships 
tising* ftga.inHi nhori', 4*14, 4I'h’>* 
Shnnila, rrfen^nre 
Siberia, reftnviuai to, ihHO, 

Sicily, refercauH'S to t>|H»ratioOH in, 
'X\ ; in Napoleon H ex|H'i1iiion 

to Kgypi, 40, 41 *, Vivouiii^H at- 
tack on, 4(i ; BritiKlii haneil on pori« 
of, 7*2; refurcneeH to, 7iB Kir>| 
197, 202, 207, BS:i, 384 ; Sir 4, 
Stuart ainl, S28* 

Skli fcruch, kiullng at, 224. 

Singe, sieges, ooimnam! of sea vital 
in, of nmritinie Cortrm, 3011 ; 
where attacking shle has sea eoin- 
mand, 371-378 ; assistance of war- 
ships in, 370, 377 ; where ilefend- 
iag side has sea coin mam!, 378*384 ; 
where inariiimc coimnatul is in 
dispute, 3S4‘3SS. 

Siege-train, capture of KupoiconV, 
by Sit S, Smith, 30 ; taken from 
Dublin to Wi^xford by sea, 249. 
Signalling, importance of, between 
land, anc! sea forces, 44D443. 
Silistria, siege of, 2H9. 

Simon’s Bay, Simonstowii, acquisi- 
tion of, 179 ; references to, 338, 
337 ," 

Siatova, raforeiwe to, 

Skeboli, reference to, 382, 

Smith, Sir S., on coast of Syria, 36 ; 
landing of sailors by, at Acre, 133,'' 
164, 381 ; on coast of Calabria, 
267, 383 ; at the landing in 
Aboukir Bay, 366, 367 ; and 
: G'aata, ''.SSB* ■ ■ ■ 

Snowdon, reforonoe to, 248. 

Soliman the Magnificent, references 
to, 6, 258. 

Solway, reference to, 264. 

Somerset, reference to, 267* 

Soult, reference to, 247 ; and Sir J. 

Moore, 276, 301, 363, 367. 

South Africa, maritime command un- 
disputed in war in, 1 ; naval bri- 
gades in, 20, 158; war in, as 
illustrating effect of sea -power, 
190 ; troops brought from Maur- 
itius in cruiser in early part of 
war in, 201 ; examples of ** in- 
terior lines ” in, 272, 273 ; refer- 
ence to, 443. 

South Wales, reference to, 267* 
Southampton, reforonoe to, 232, 


Spanish Armada, rofmnuiWH to, 28 , 
204, 224 ; firo'ships and the, 33; 
oarapr of tln^, 79 ; cauHC of din- 
aster to, 204. 

iSpiunsh S«m*a.Mion, War of, refer- 
rlHn*a to, 20, 70, 76, HO* clfcct 
capture of Tonbm wotdd have had 
on, 71, 98 ; IVtcrbortmglds cx* 
ploIlH in, 299; r.iimpaign in CVita- 
lonia during, 3 HI; Hliifi of Siam 
iiopo diiriitg, 325, 320. 

Bparre at 1 1* 

SpartaiiH, Dmnuriiini on t!u% 3*24. 
Kprr'f/i/t refermuHt ti) tim, 366. 

Hpci^ia, reference tt>, 162. 

Spithtaul, reference to, 47. 

Splugen, referemre to, 8. 

Spragge, AdmirAl, at Bougie, 33. 
vStanliope, Oohmel (Dhmeral), quota- 
tions fnmi, 12, 71, 326; references 
t<H 74, 249 ; capture of MinorcA 
by, 126 ; contemplated attack by, 
on i’adi/,, 326 ; at aiege of St 
IHiilip, 377 ; arrival of, at Barec- 
kma, 386, 386. 

Stoaiu, intixalyction of, 29 ; com- 
parison of, with mailing days, ik; 
did away with imcertiiiiiity, ik; 
influence of, on ciommorce destroy- 
ing* 84, 85. 

Stopford, Admiral, attack of, on 
. Acre,, 116. 

Storm, stornia, cllbct of, in ancient 
■' 'limes, 26; of 1705, 28; examples 
■ of disperaion of oxpeditloiiB by* 
197 ; effect of, on invasions of 
.. England, ift., 11)8; question of, 

. during landings, 226 ; during 
■ Charles V.’s operations at Algiers, 

- . 227 ; at Balaclava, 23*2. 

Birachan, Atimiral, and Lord Chat- 
ham, 18. 

Btralsund, relief of, 384. 

.Btronghold* See Fortress. 

■Btmrt, Oeneral (Swedish), landing 
of, in Zealand, 346. 

Btuart, Sir 0., In Corsica, 17, 86. 
Btuart, Sir J., reference to, 16 ; at 
Maida, 267 ; expedition of, to 
Naples, 3*28. 

Submarine mines, te Mine-holds. 
Submarines, reference to, 33 ; bases 
required for, 89 ; radius of action 
of, ikf 90; effect of, on trans- 
ports at anchor, 235. 
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Suchet at siege of Tarragona, 380. 

Suez Canal in campaign of 1882, 
41C>. 

Suez, Isthmus of, 310, 319, 322. 

Suffren, at Porto Pray a, 48 ; refer- 
ences to, 59, 109 ; in want of base, 
83 ; in the Indian Ocean, ib, ; and 
Trincomalee, 86, 103, 125; at the 
siege of Cuddalore, 388. 

Suliman Pasha, move of, from Adri- 
atic to /Egean, 188, 272; at the 
Shipka Pass, 188, 

Sunium, Cape, reference to, 364. 

Superior, Lake, size of, 392. 

Sussex, reference to, 27. 

Suvarof, reference to, 249 ; at siege 
of Ismail, 417. 

Sveaborg, attack on, 111, 329; de- 
struction of Swedish fleet at, 131. 

Swede, Sweden, Swedish, references 
to, 26, 28, 202, 346; attack of, 
fleet on Revel, 114; destruction 
of, fleet at Sveaborg and Abo, 
131 ; Russians challenge suprem- 
acy of, in Baltic, 302 ; attack on 
Kronstadt, 352, 353; at Stral- 
sund, 384. 

Swilly, Loch, defeat of Bompart ofl*, 
209. 

Swiss frontier, length of, 265. 

Sydney, reference to, 76. 

Syracuse, Nelson at, 40 ; reference 
to, 197. 

Syria, references to, 25, 36 ; cam- 
paign in, 320-322. 

Tactical intervention of warships, 
general considerations of, 332, 
333; examples of, 333-337; in 
case of an isthmus, 337, 338 ; 
battle of Nanshan as example of, 
338 ; how influenced by progress 
in artillery, 338-340; how in- 
fluenced by steam, 340. 

Tagus, Rupert in the, 45, 78 ; refer- 
ences to, 107, 173, 202, 231, 276. 

Taken wan, reference to, 316 ; Japan- 
ese warships fire on own side at, 
442. 

Tampa, General Shatter at, 219. 

Tangier, Vivonne at, 46, 49; ac- 
quisition of, 69 ; reference to, / 
abandonment of, 75, 311 ; Herbert 
at, 152. 

Tarapaoa, Chilians take, 285. 


Tarifa, march of .G-odinot to, 333 ; 
■ siege of, 382 ; Graham starts from, 

. to relieve Cadiz, 384. 

Tarragona, the siege of, 380. 

Taurio Chersonese. , Bm Crimea. ' 

' Taurus Mountains, Ibrahim . Pasha, 
crosses, 321. . 

Temmmk^ blown up by mine, 116. 

Tegethofl^ reference to, 59 ; at Lissa. 

■ 115. ,, 

Telegraph, effect of, 37, 38 ; influ- 
ence of, on commerce -destroyers, 

. 102 .'. ■ ■ 

Temple, Sir W., reference to, 69. 

Tenedos, fire-ships at, 33. 

Teneriffe, reference to, 113. 

Tennessee, reference to, 273. 

Territorial waters, question of, 44. 

Tessd, Marshal, siege of Barcelona 
by, 385, 386. 

Texas, references to, 265, 403, 404. 

Texel, tlie, Pichegrii at, 131 ; troops 
carried in fighting-ships at battle 
of, 200. 

Thames, reference' to, 216, .248. 

Thebes, inscription on tiemple at, 
345. ; 

Thermopyke, references to, 25, 287, 

■ 324. 

Thessaly, Xerxes passes through, 
129 ; references to, 186, 249, 411. 

Thiebault, General, quotation from, 

...'■374. 

Thiers, admission of, as to Napoleon, 
8. 

Ticino, reference to, 286. 

Tiptonville, references to, 414, 415. 

Todieben, at Sebastopol, 303. 

Togo, Admiral, blocking of entrance 
to Port Arthur by, 111, 121. 

Tokio, reference to, 330. 

Tollemache, the attack of, on Brest, 
282, 283 ; the landing of, at Brest, 
351, 352. 

Toronto, American attack on, 397. 

Torpedo-boat stations, question of, 
89, 90 ; reference to, 218 note. 

Torpedo-boats, craft, reference to, 
85 ; need of bases for, 89, 90 ; 
radius of action of, ih.; action 
of, against fortresses, 117, 118; 
at Wei-hai-wei, 118 ; effect of, as 
regards transports, 216, 217 ; with 
references to invasion of England, 
217, 218 note; attack of, during 
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landings, 235 ; unsuitable for am- 
phibious operations, 433. 

Torquay, reference to, 232. 

Torres i^edras, the lines of, 298, 
299 ; reference to, 437. 

Torrington, Lord, action of, at Tan- 
gier, 152; father of the fleet in 
being,” 202, 203; references to, 
204, 205, 216. 

Toulon, Mai'lborough’s plans against, 
1) ; Hood at, 15-17 ; Keith at, 21 ; 
references to, 31, 78, 141, 150, 
1.60, 216, 278 ; rapid creation of 
fleet in, 32 ; Napoleon at, 38 ; 
Napoleon^s departure from, ib,; 
Nelson off, 39, 41 ; Boscawen and 
Be la Clue at, 58 ; Nelson sent 
to, 72 ; roomy harbour of, 75, 
151 ; importance of Marlborough’s 
scheme against, 98 ; probable re- 
sult if Hood had destroyed every- 
thing in, ib, ; material left in, 
104 ; attack on, by Duke of Savoy 
and Shovel, 335 ; Nelson on 
blockading, 119; scale of attack 
on, in 1717, 156 ; Nelson off, 
165 ; Napoleon and the British at, 
301 ; Tourville retires to, 311 ; as 
typical fortress, 369. 

Toulouse, fight of, with Rooke at 
Malaga, 115; blockade of Barce- 
lona by, 386, 387. 

Tourville, at Palermo, S3 ; action of, 
after Beachy Head, 79 ; reference 
to, 204 ; abandons blockade of 
Barcelona, 311. 

Q^rafalgar, battle of, some units of 
defeated squadron left after, 2 ; 
nature of preponderance after, 3 ; 
references to, 8, 73, 140, 167, 171 ; 
question of pursuit after, 79 ; the 
last echo of, 140, 141, 147 ; French 
naval position after, 141. 

Transcaucasia, references to, 256, 
257. 

Transvaal, reference to, 266. 

Trebizond, references to, 187, 254, 
256. 

Trincomalee, in campaign between 
Hughes and Suffren, 86; capture 
of, by Suffren, ih., 103 ; references 
to, 109, 125. 

Tripoli (Africa), reference to, 185. 

Tripoli (Syria), reference to, 322. 

Triremes of Greeks and Romans, 26, 


Troubridge, junction of, with Nelson, 
39, 41 ; at Capua, 156, 157. 

Tunis, reference to Bay of, 97 ; Dey 
of, 113; references to, 134, 135, 
211, 226. 

Turk, Turkish, expedition to Malta, 
6 ; destruction of, fleets by fire- 
ships, 33 ; defeat of, fleet by 
Russians, 47 ; reinforcements at 
Acre, 153 ; attack of, fleet in Ip- 
sara, 154, 155 ; failure of, attack 
on Malta, 197 ; invasion of Greece, 
317 ; invasion of Greece in 1822, 
317-319; fleet at Perekop, 337; 
at Misaolunghi, 387, 388 ; capture 
of, stronghold of Azov, 417. 

Turkey, rapidly created new fleet 
after Lepanto, 32; Russian war 
with, in 1770, 47 ; references to, 
115, 181 ; extent of, in 1788, 133; 
as example of importance of sea 
command to scattered empire, 
185-189; war between, and Greece, 
249, 250 ; position of, on Black 
Sea in 1828, 253 ; fight of Venice 
against, 301 ; Mehemet All’s cam- 
paign against, 320-322. 

Turkish Empire. See Turkey. 

Turko- Greek War, maritime com- 
munications in, 249, 250. 

Tuscany, Grand Duke of, reference 
to, 46. 

Tuscany, references to, 45, 73, 208, 
313. 

Tweed, references to, 264, 335. 

Two Sicilies, kingdom of, references 
to, 157, 299. 

Tyre, siege of, 385, 389. 

‘‘IJlteeioe. objects,” doctrine of, 
55-69. 

United Kingdom, attempted inva- 
sions of, dispei’sed by storm, 197, 
198; pecnliar position of, as re- 
gards dependence on naval force, 
168, 169, 170 ; question of inva- 
sion of, 217, 218 note. 

United Service Club, the, reference 
to, 160 note. 

United States, British fleet did not 
enjoy unquestioned control of sea 
even before war with, in 1812, 3 ; 
claim of, against Portugal, 48, 
49. 

Upnor Castle, reference to, 109. 
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Valbhoia, ValeBcian, reference to, 
12 ; reference to ports, 69. 

Yaletta, Napoleon reduces, S9 ; yalite 
of, 74 ; references to, 159, 364 ; 
siege of, 372, ■■ ■ 

Valladolid, Napoleon at, 301. 

Valparaiso, Chilians create fleet at, 
210 ; reference to, 224, 

Van Galen, off Leghorn, 46 ; refer- 
ence to, 78. 

Var, River, references to, 313 j battle 
on the, 335, 336. 

Varna, references to, 200, 219, 258, 
259 ; capture of, 257, 258 ; as- 
sembly of allies at, 269 ; siege of, 
274. 

Vauban, at Brest, 282; reference to, 
389. 

Vaubois, General, defends Valetta, 
372, 

Venables and Penn in the W'est 
Indies, 11 ; reference to, 21, 149 ; 
capture of Jamaica by, 178, 179 ; 
landing of, at Guantanamo, 224. 

Yenetia, Venetians, rebellion in, 
315 ; the, at siege of Gandia, 
379. 

Venetian colonies. Bet Venice. 

Venice, Genoese attack on, 122, 123 ; 
grip of, on her over-sea possessions, 
301. 

Vernon and Wentworth at Carta- 
gena, 12, IS. 

Vicksburg, references to, 293, 406, 

410, 411, 412; development of, 
by the Confederates, 404 ; capture 
of, 405 ; references to, 406, 410, 

411, 412, 418. 

Victor at Cadiz, 384. 

Vienna, Peace of, reference to, 55. 

Vigo, references to, 12, 202 ; attack 
on ships in, 80 ; troops in attack 
on, 136. 

Villaret Joyeuse, the defeat of, by 
Howe, 367. 

Vilieneuve, references to, 31, 141, 

Virginia, Federal troops and navy 
worked hand in hand in, 172 ; ref- 
erences to campaign of, 205, 416 ; 
Federal landings in, 224 ; the cam- 
paign of Cornwallis in, 238-240 ; 
references to, 243, 260, 261, 403 ; 
Lee in, 274; the campaign of, as 
illnstratixfcg liberty of action, 289- 
296, 403, 416. 


Vistitla, references to, 171, 328. 

Vittoria, battle of, 3, 260. 

Vivonne, Due de^ at Palermo, 33, 
34; at Tangier, 46, 49. 

Vladivostok, eflbct of commerce- 
destroyers from, 102 ; Russian 
forces contained at, 330 ; as ex- 
ample of fortress on promontory, 

■ ' 370 .' ■■ ■■ 

Volga, River, reference to, 402. 

Volo, Gulf ■ of, disaster to Xerxes’ 

■ ".'fleet' nff,.' 25. 

Voltri, ships fail to help troops at, 

Vosges, failure of French to destroy, 
tunnels, 104. 

WALCHERBisr, expedition to,. 18 ; ob- 
Ject of,, 'the,' expedition, 141, 142, 
167.;:' references , to, ,1475' 161 ; 
landing of .Count Guy of Flanders 

\ „.in,'348,'.340. " 

W alker, . Sir ,11. , , disaster to, 35. 

Wallenstein at Stralsund, 384, 

Walmer, landing of .Julius Ciosar at, 

: '347, 348. 

War of American Independence. . Bm 
American Independence. 

War of Greek Liberation. Bm Greek 
Liberation. 

War of Secession. Bee American 
Civil War. 

War of Spanish Succession. Bee 
Spanish Succession. 

Warren, Admiral, assists in capture 
of Louisbourg, 97 

Warren, Admiral (Commodore), ex- 
pedition of, against Ferrol, 140 ; 
defeats Bompart, 209. 

Washington (General), dissatisfaction 
of, with his allies, 54 ; plans of, 
144; in Newport campaign, 145, 
146 ; in the campaign of York- 
town, 206, 238-240, 243; refer- 
ence to, 249. 

Washington, references to, 289-295, 
403. 

Water, question of, for fleets formerly, 
65, 60. 

Waterloo, reference to, 109. 

Waterways, inland, definition of, 
391 ; generally commanded from 
shore, ih, , 392 ; command of, a 
case of small vessels, 392, 393 ; 
question of current in, 406. 
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Wei"hai"Wei, torpedo craft at, 118; 
the IcsBoii of, 128, ]29 ; compared 
to Myealc, 180 ; object of Oapaxies© 
attack on, 184; JapaucKc feints 
before landing to attack, 281 ; 
Japanese lire on own torpedo-boats 
at, 442. 

Wellesley, Sir A. JSee Wellington. 

Wellington, despatch from Melville 
to, 3; references to, 16, 240, 247, 
250, 304 ; and the Admiralty, 19, 
20, 233 ; landing of, at the Mon- 
dego, 224, 225, 231 ; shift of base 
by, to Santander, 259, 260 ; 
strategy of, at Torres Vedras, 
298-302; letter from Melville to, 
as to San Sebastian, 372 ; approves 
Prevost’s decision to retire after 
Plattsburg, 400. 

Wentworth, and Vernon at Carta- 
gena, 12, 13. 

W^'est, Captain, at Rosas, 382. 

West Indies, West Indian Islands, 
Drake and Raleigh in, 10 ; Crom- 
well and, 11; fight for, 54; fall 
of France in, 71 ; effect of capture 
of, in Seven Years* War, 100, 178 ; 
references to, 101, 107, 145, 149, 
^158, 159, 202, '213., 

Westerham, reference to, 425. 

Wexford, siege of, 248, 249, 

White House, McClellan’s base at, 
291. 

White Sea, operations in, 329- 

William III., policy of, in Mediter- 
ranean, 9, 311; opposition of, to 
Louis XIV., 69; and Cadk, 70; 
first expedition of, to England dis- 
persed by storm, 197 ; references 
to, 203, 283. 

William of Orange. Bee William III. 

William the Conqueror, landing of, 

: at Pevensey, 27 ; driven back by 
strong winds, 197. 

Wiliiamstadt, siege of, 417. 
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Wilmington, reference to, 238 ; force 
despatched to, 261. ® 


Wireless telegraphy, effect of ss- 
influence of, on oonuneroe-de' 
stroyers, 102. 


Wittgenstein, campaign of, in Bnl 

garia, 257, 258, 


Wolfe, on Bt Lawrence, 12; refer- 
ences to, 13, 159, 193, 224, 299^ 
361, 428; quotation from, 14; at 
the landing at Louisbourg, 353, 
354 ; selection of, to command 
army for Quebec, 420 ; operations 
of, before Quebec, 420-424 ; death 
of, 424 ; services of, 425, 426. 

W'olfe Tone, capture of, 209. 

W olseley, Lord, use made of Suez 
Canal by, 416. 

Wiirtli, reference to, 189. 


Xerxes, fleet of, damaged offVolo, 
•25, invasion of Greece by, 129* 
130 ; and Demaratus, 324. 


Yanotsekiano, River, reference to, 
402. 

Yellow Sea, fogs in, 198. 

Yen Toa, the landing at, 361. 

York, Duke of, at the Helder, 138; 

at the siege of Dunkirk, 381. 
York, River, reference to, 291. 
Yorkshire, reference to, 248. 
Yorktown, references to, 20, 54, 146, 
206, 250, 291 ; Cornwallis at, 59, 
243 5 account of the campaign of, 

■ 238-240; 

Yorktown peninsula, McClellan in, 
205, 


Ybalahd (Island), landing of Charles 
XII. in, 346. 

Zeeland, reference to, 349. 

Zuyder Zee, Pichegru’s dash across, 
131 ; capture of Butch fleet in, 
by Mitchell, 139. 


THU END. 
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